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Fairy Soap is 
Honest Soap 


/ F That's the very reason we make it white—it X 
/ has no cheap materials to hide under the cloak of 
coloring matter and perfumes. We want Fairy Soap 
to speak for itself— and it does — as the best piece of 
soap we can produce after over a quar er of a 
century in soap making. 
Fairy Soap—the handy, floating, oval cake— 
is made from edible products, and, though its 
price is but 5c, no better soap can be 
bought at any price. 
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THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
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a little ‘Fairy’ in Your Home?’ 


























IN CALIFORNIA 


Blue sky and sea of blue, A hillside’s poppied gold, 
And poppy-fields aflame, A sky and sea of blue, 

And redwoods whispering And through the redwood aisles 
The rapture of your name. A path that leads to you! 


HH. M. Stack 
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THE GIRLHOOD OF MARY BAKER EDDY 


AS REVEALED IN LETTERS WRITTEN 
THE FIRST 


PUBLISHED 

BY 

HE most intimate revelation of the 
girlhood of Mary Baker Eddy is 


made in a group of letters written 
by her to members of her family, and lately 


FOR 
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TIME 
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discovered in Tilton, New Hampshire, in 
the region where she spent the early days 
of her life. ‘These documents comprise a 
“find” of genuine historic value; for what- 




















MARY BAKER EDRY, THE FOUNDER OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


From a hitherto unpublished photograph. believed to hare 
copyright, 1911, by the Frank A. Munsey Company, New York 
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» been taken in or about 1870 
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ever attitude one may take toward the faith 
and teaching of this remarkable personage, 
the fact remains that she was the most vio- 
lently discussed woman of her time, and 
that she looms large in the record of modern 
religious controversy. Therefore any new 
light shed on her character or career is of 
the utmost interest. 

There are two distinct reasons why this 
correspondence has a far-reaching signifi- 
cance. One is, of course, the peculiar place 
occupied by Mrs. Eddy in the shaping and 
fostering of what has become a world-wide 
movement. The other is the contribution 
that it makes to the literature of discussion. 

While there are many published and un- 
published communications from Mrs. Eddy, 
written during the second stage of her life 

the era dating from 1866, the year in 
which she discovered Christian Science— 
there has not yet been, so far as it is pos- 
sible to learn, any publication of letters 
written in her girlhood. Since there has 
been such a wide difference of opinion and 
comment about her temperament and _ per- 
sonality during these formative years, the 
letters just found take on an additional 
importance. 


THE BAKER FAMILY HISTORY 


The circumstances attending the discovery 
of the correspondence are well worth re- 
lating. It would be only natural to sup- 
pose that the death of Mrs. Eddy, which 
occurred on December 3 last, was the im- 
mediate cause of their appearance; but such 
is not the case. It was the final settling up 
of the estate of her sister-in-law, Mrs. George 
Sullivan Baker, who lived at Tilton, that 
brought them forth. 

As in the case of other documents that 
have helped to establish or dissipate the 
popular impression of people who figured 
largely in the public eye, the unearthing of 
the new Eddy letters was quite accidental. 
Hence they cannot be regarded as connected 
with propaganda in any sense. 

While there is no occasion to go into the 
minute details of the Baker family history 
here, a knowledge of the main facts is neces- 
sary to a complete understanding of the 
letters. For generations the Bakers lived 
in that pleasant section of New Hampshire 
watered by the Merrimac, of which Concord 
is the center. Mrs. Eddy’s father, Mark 
Baker, a stern, puritanic farmer, originally 
settled at Bow, which was only a few miles 
from Concord. Here the founder of Chris- 
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tian Science was born on the morning of 
July 16, 1821. 

Bow was not a town, but a-rural com- 
munity with a village government. When 
Mary Baker was fifteen years of age, her 
father moved to what was then known as 
Sanbornton Bridge, eighteen miles from 
Concord. The place is now called Tilton. 

Mrs. Eddy was the youngest of six chil- 
dren—three boys and three girls, all of 
whom figure more or less in the letters. The 
eldest son, Samuel, was a mason and con- 
tractor, and for years conducted a business 
in Boston. Albert, the second son, was a 
brilliant but ill-fated young man, who died» 
just as he was stepping into a career. He 
was the close childhood chum and mentor 
of Mary Baker, and from all accounts and 
indications was her favorite brother. 

Albert Baker was graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1834, and for three years afterward 
read law at Hillsborough, New Hamp- 
shire, in the office of Franklin Pierce, who 
was later President of the United States. 
He also spent a year in the office of Richard 
Fletcher, in Boston, and then practised law in 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire. Poli- 
tics attracted him, and he served two terms, 
with credit, in the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature. In 1841, shortly after he had re- 
ceived a nomination for Congress, which 
virtually amounted to an election, he passed 
away, at the age of thirty-one. 

The youngest son, George Sullivan Baker, 
to whom most of the letters are addressed, 
served an apprenticeship in the cloth mills 
at Sanbornton Bridge, and later became a 
partner in the Tilton mills, owned by Alex- 
ander Tilton, after whom the town was 
named. Mr. Tilton, it is interesting to 
add, married Abigail Baker, who was Mrs. 
Eddy’s eldest sister. The second daughter 
of the family, Martha Baker, became the 
wife of Luther C. Pillsbury, of Concord. 


HOW THE LETTERS WERE FOUND 
We can now proceed with the account of 
the finding of the letters. The region and 
its traditions lent themselves readily to such 
an important discovery, for they are full of 
historic associations. The early New Hamp- 
shire settlers wrested their colony from the 
primeval wilderness; the French and Indian 
wars ranged over it; from a near-by farm 
John Stark went to the Revolution. Not 
far from one of the Baker homes was Hills- 
borough, where Franklin Pierce lived, and 
Boscawen, where Daniel Webster toiled out 
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FACSIMILE (SOMEWHAT REDUCED IN SIZE) OF THE 
MARY BAKER AND DATED SEPTEMBER 7, 
SECOND LETTER SHE 


Copyright, 1911, by the 
his rugged boyhood. Hence it is natural 
that collectors of old prints, furniture, and 
books should wend their way there. 

To Tilton, not long ago, came Mr. A. A. 
Beauchamp, a well-known New York anti- 
quarian, on a hunt for Americana, and es- 
pecially for books and annals of the colo- 
nial period. One of the favorite clues to such 
treasures in New England is the probate 
notice, which is usually posted up in the 
village post-office. The collector with a nose 


Frank 


A 


FIRST PAGE OF A LETTER WRITTEN BY 
15835-——-THIS WAS THE 

EVER WROTE 
Vunsey Company, New York 

for antiques then hunts up the administrator 
of the estate to be closed up, and offers to 
buy some of the property, thus obtaining 
the right to examine it. 

Mr. Beauchamp knew that the Tilton 
country had been productive of valuable 
historic material; so when he learned of the 
winding-up of the estate of Mrs. George 
Sullivan Baker, he immediately visited the 
administrator, who happened to be her son 
and heir, George W. Baker, a printer. Mr. 
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Baker lived in a two-story frame house on 
Elm Street, just off the main thoroughfare 
of Tilton. After negotiating with him, the 
antiquarian began his investigations. 

Like most New England families, the 
Bakers had apparently saved everything 
bearing print or script that had come into 
their possession. Yet while Mr. Beauchamp 
thought that he might possibly run across 
some of the early records of Mrs. Eddy’s 
life, it never occurred to him that he would 
discover girlhood letters, because an exhaust- 
ive search for such documents was made 
several years ago. 

He found a great mass of material, much 
of it having no particular value or signifi- 
cance. It was packed in boxes, barrels, 
chests, and trunks. Some of it was in the 
house and the rest in a shed of considerable 
size, which adjoined. Among other things 
he unearthed a long and intimate corre- 
spondence between Franklin Pierce and Al- 
bert Baker; some letters from John C. Cal- 
houn to Albert, and a letter from Governor 
Steele, of New Hampshire, appointing 
George Baker a member of his staff. 

For a week Mr. Beauchamp labored day 
and night, often working by candte-light 
until dawn. Late one afternoon, as he was 
digging deep in a rawhide trunk in the loft 
of the shed, he came across a worn record of 
the old Congregational Church at Bow. Out 
of it dropped two faded manuscripts. One 
was a letter written by Mrs. Eddy in 1835 ; 
the other was a poem penned at a later date. 

This discovery stimulated Mr. Beauchamp 
to keener search. Every receptacle of the 
house and of the outbuildings was looked 
into, and the result was that altogether six 
of Mrs. Eddy’s letters were discovered. The 
old trunk in which the first letter was found 
yielded a little leather album, three inches 
long and two inches wide, containing fading 
tintypes of most of the members of the Baker 
family. In front of it was this inscription: 


George W. Baker—from Your Mother, 1866 


The hitherto unpublished portrait of Mrs. 
Eddy which appears on the opposite page is 
an enlargement of one of the tintypes found 
in this album. 


THE SECOND LETTER MRS. EDDY WROTE 


Now let us see what the letters reveal. 
They are all in an excellent state of preser- 
vation and easily deciphered. They were 


written before the era of envelopes, and were 
simply folded over and sealed with wax. 
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The first one, which has the picturesque 
value of being the second letter Mrs. Eddy 
ever wrote—she makes this statement herself 
toward the end of it—is dated at Bow, Sep- 
tember 7, 1835. It is the epistle of a four- 
teen-year-old girl who spells rather badly. 
Up to that time Mary Baker had enjoyed 
little real schooling, although she had read a 
great deal. One reason was that she was 
not in very good health; another was the 
general lack of educational facilities in a 
rural community. The Baker children at- 
tended a little school at a crossroads about 
a mile from the farm. 

As a side-light on Mrs. Eddy’s education, 
and on the period just before the letter was 
written, it is of interest to quote what she 
herself says on the subject in her autobiog- 
raphy, which was published about twenty 
years ago under the title of “ Retrospection 
and Introspection ” : 


My father was taught to believe that my brain 
was too large for my body, and so kept me much 
out of school, but I gained book knowledge with 
far less labor than is usually requisite. At ten 
years I was as familiar with Lindley Murray's 
Grammar as with the 
and the latter I had to repeat every Sunday. 
natural 


Catechism, 
My 
philosophy, logic, 
brother Albert I 
tongues. 
childhood 


Westminster 


favorite studies were 
From 
received the 

I remember reading in certain 
manuscripts containing scriptural sonnets, besides 


and moral science my 


lessons in ancient 


my 


other verses and enigmas, which my grandmother 
My 


childhood was also gladdened by one of my grand- 


said were written by my great-grandmother. 


mother Baker's books, printed in the olden type, 
and replete with the phraseology current in the 


sixteenth and _ seventeenth centuries. Among 


grandmother’s treasures were some newspapers 


yellow with age. Some of these, however, were 
not very ancient, nor had they crossed the ocean, 
for they were American newspapers, and one of 
full the death and 


Washington 


them contained a account of 


burial of George 

The first letter is addressed to her brother 
George Sullivan Baker, who at that time was 
at Wethersfield, Connecticut. Mr. Cutchins, 
who is referred to in this letter and others, 
appears to be a close friend of George Baker 
and who was also well known to the female 
members of the Baker family. 

The letter, as copied exactly from the 
original, is as follows: 


Bow Sept 7the 1835 

DEAR BROTHER 
As I have an pportunity of sending 
letter by Mr. Cutchins without putting you to 
that expense which any intelligence that I could 


you a 
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communicate would but ill repay I improve it 
with pleasure. If solitude will make ones thoughts 
flow on uninterrupted I think I shall have plenty 
of them this afternoon as Father Mother and 
Martha (which makes up the family) has gone 
to attend the funerel of J. L. Cavis and I am left 
alone to past and paint to my 
imagtion the many hapy sabbaths we have spent 
still as you imformed us in your letter 


review events 


together 
















MARY BAKER EDDY 7 





have herd him say in the family and tell others 
he was sensible as well as all of us the exchange 
was necessary for your health. 

There is one thing if I have not improved it 
aright I have lerned from expperience to prize 
perhaps than did that is 
Dear brother the friendly advice and council you 
was ever giving me and the lively interest you 
ever manifested in my welfare 


more ever I before 


but now when I 









































PORTRAIT OF MRS. EDDY, 
RECENTLY FOUND AMONG THE 


IN-LAW, MRS. GEORGE SULLIVAN 
THE EARLIEST EXISTING 
FOUNDER OF 
Copyright, 1911, by the Frank 


you enjoyed contentment and health at which I 
do most sincerely rejoice; and I should were I in 
your think the sacrifice at which ob- 
tained it but a mere momentary gratification com- 
pared with the enjoyment of health. 


case you 
Yet though 
in the enjoyment of these blessings you iformed us 
there was one thing wanting to fill up the measure 
of your happiness to know that Father was recon- 


ciled to your leaving us I think from what we 


ENLARGED FROM A 
EFFECTS OF HER LATE SISTER- 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 




















TINTYPE WHICH WAS 


BAKER, AND WHICH IS 
LIKENESS OF THE 


vapany, New York 


meal I have no brother 
Sullivan to encourage me as formerly—but there 


sit down to my /onely 


is no philosophy in repining I must extend the 
thought of farther than selfishness 
would permit and only add my health at presant 
is improveing slowly and I hope by dieting and 
being careful to sometime regain it. I had en- 
tirely forgotten to write you the news I had 
intended and will only say as Martha has told 


benevolence 
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THE FARMHOUSE AT BOW, NEW HAMPSHIRE, IN WHICH MARY BAKER EDDY WAS BORN ON JULY 16, 1r82I, 


AND WHERE THE FIRST FIFTEEN YEARS OF 


HER LIFE WERE SPENT-—-THE EARLIEST OF THE 


LETTERS REPRINTED WITH THIS ARTICLE WAS WRITTEN HERE ON SEPTEMBER 7, 1835— 


you all about it that in this Town far kened and 
name and that we are in daly 
expectation of receiving some of poetical 
something of the kind 


noted is your 
your 
effusions a love dity or 
This is the news I have to tell respecting your 
self (and news indeed I sould suppose to you) or 
of any kind excepting that Mother has been that 
long comtemplated journey to Boston with cousin 
James B. who was up on a visit at that time and 
returned with her had an agreeable visit returned 
in a week from the time she left she wants verry 
much to see you and wer it not she looks more 
to your interest than her own personnal comfort 
could scarcely be denyed it she wishes me to 
geive her love to you and as for Father he will 
write by Mr. Cutchins if he sees him if not by 
the Mail and give you the result of his researches 
there with Mother 
more 


at Sambornton as he is now 
to look of a have written much 
than I intended as sister M. and I have both 
written and will now close with giving you much 
thanks for the present me by Mr. C 
although I did not receive the tooth pick I shall 
take the will for the deed and think much of 
Write every oppor- 


farm. I 
you sent 


them for coming from you 
tunity excuse all mistakes as this is the seccond 
letter I ever wrote and accept the well wishes of 
your affectionate sister 
Mary M. BAKER 

The second letter appears to have been 
written almost immediately after the famil) 
moved from Bow to Sanbornton Bridge, for 
it is dated at the latter place, May 2, 1836. 
Like the first, it is addressed to George 


Baker, who was still at Wethersfield. It 





shows improvement in style and spelling, 
and likewise a sprightly interest in senti- 
mental things. In this, as in other letters, 
the writer displays a quaint and at times 
curious form of expression. 

Here is the letter: 

Sand— May 2nd, 1836 

My DEAR BROTHER 

We have just finished our morning vocations, 
in the sweet emplyment of 
writing (or talking) to brother S. at 
Conn, and to comply with good ton, .I shall first 


and I am engaged 
rather 


enquire for your health, spirits, ands the like of 
that, hopeing time sill continues to glide smooth- 
ly as in former years, it continues to do so with 
us only when we are obligeed to ride in a wagon 
and then it is rough, however I attended meeting 
Brother, 
resolotion. We have some 


yesterday in a wagon; but be assured 
it was only to treat 
fine ladies up here, perhaps as fine as you ever 
saw, but none, I conclude, that will exceed the 
fair Maids of Cont. We have enquired of Mr 
Cutchins how far you have crept into their good 
gracess, but have not acertained, and now brother, 
for? that 
own asking, but I cannot answer 
for I 
attempt the 
resign that office to Martha, for you know 


holds the pen of a ready witer,” still I hope after 


what wait you is a question of my 
I wish I could, 
shall not 


I shall 


“ she 


have not much els to say as I 


formalities of letter writeing 


I read the book you sent us, I shal becom some 


what more civilized in my presant state of ig- 
norance I cannot express the gratitude I feell for 
the presants you sent us by Mr. C., they meet a 


weelcom recepttion you may depend, although I 
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BAKER EDDY 





























—THE BUILDINGS SHOWN IN THIS 


ILLUSTRATION ARE NO LONGER 








IN EXISTENCE, THE ENGRAVING 


BEING FROM A DRAWING BASED UPON A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE SITE AND INFORMATION 
SUPPLIED BY MRS. EDDY-——COPYRIGHT, 1899, BY RUFUS H. BAKER 


should much rather have seen the original. You 
cannot imagin the disappointment I felt on re- 
ceiveing your letter that you should not return, 
but I hope it will not be long before I shal again 
see you, do not disappoint me but come and see 
us if you cannot stay. We received a letter from 
Albert had 
written to you but answer. 


informed us he 


received no 


not long seince, he 
had 
Mother wishes to be remembered to you with all 
the kindness of parental love, but 
sincerely than your Sister 


none more 
MAry. 


On the sheet on which this is written there 
is also a letter from Martha to George, to 
which Mr. Cutchins adds a _ few lines, 
praising the hospitality of the sisters. In 
those days, when paper was expensive, it fre- 
quently happened that various letters were 
written on the same piece. In her letter, 
Martha says that she is surrounded by Mr. 
Cutchins and her two sisters, and that “ they 
keep shaking the table and making me laugh 
all the time, ind now they have brought on 
a plate of nuts and turnovers and a pitcher 
of sap beer.” I cite this extract merely to 
show what family conditions were at this 
period. 

ANOTHER LETTER WRITTEN IN 1836 

Another letter, dated December 20, 1836, 
and addressed to George Baker, whom Mary 
frequently calls by his middle name of Sul- 
livan, refers quaintly to Franklin Pierce’s 
election to the United States Senate. It is 








a simple, girlish, affectionate missive, and 
reads as follows: 
Dec. 20, 


Sandbornton, 1836. 


EvER DEAR BROTHER, 

I am extremely happy I have an oppertunity 
today of sending a letter to the Office super- 
scribed in brother Sulivan’s name and just take a 
peep to see if there is not a letter from Wethers- 


field for us, but I fear I shail be disappoined so 


I will not anticipate more than I shall realize; 
but confine my idea’s so as to accumulate any 
intelligence that is worth communicating. You 
have perhaps heard Esqr Pierce is elected senator 


Albert 


believe considering the prosals Esqr P. has for- 


to congress remains at Boston and we 
merly made to him that he will now relinquish 
the idea of going to the West. 
We saw Uncle Baker not 
strangely altered and to appearence is wasting 
fast, this. And 
Brother a word to you We received a visit from 
and old akin to Mr White 
by the way of news we enquired for that person- 


long since he is 


verry enough enough of now 


family in Bow and 
nage and wer informed that he was verry ill and 
as a matter of .course they informed that Miss 
Putny’s health was improveing and if Mr White 
went back she would recover (a great motive for 
any one.) We attended a party of young Ladies 
at Miss Hayes last evening 
our Brother Conn. 


she was truly sorry 


from was not there, but she 
is soon to be married and then the dilemma will 
close as it is your fortune to have some opposeing 
obstacle to you. Oh brother I 


I could see you, and I hdly think Abby and I 


extricate wish 


would be as sleepy as we wer the last night you 
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spent with us; but could amuse ourselvs (if not 
things that would excite 
but are 
I am impatient to 
but if we are not 
to see you soon, to hear of your health and pros- 


telling 
laughter if nothing 
realize this this happiness? 


you) by you 


more. when we to 


learn soon verry soon I hope 


perity is a pleasure that none but those to whom 
we are most nearly can experience. But I must 
obey Mothers motto to be spry—and hasten to 
a close with executing: her commissions to give 
her love to Sulivan—hoping you will receive the 


same from us all not forgetting to tender it to 
Mr. Cutchins 
Write soon Dear brother and excuse the un- 


pardononable sin of our writing so often but do 
retaliate if you have any resentment in writing 
Pardon all mistakes for I am in hast and 
the well wishes of yours truly 

Mary M 


to us 
accept 
BAKER. 


We now come to the longest and what is, 
in some respects, the most significant letter 
of the series, dated April 17, 1837. In it 
the writer refers to her bodily ills, tells of 
the impulse of her nature, becomes philo- 
sophic, and quotes Robert Burns. But far 
more interesting, in a sense, than all this is 
a phrase to which Christian Scientists attach 
importance. Referring to her sister, Mary 
Baker says: 

Martha has been very ill since our return from 
think confirmed 
admit but it 


Concord. I should her in a 
consumption if 7 would the 
at least I hope not. 


idea, 


may not be so, 


The underscoring was in the original let- 
ter. The reader, however, can make his own 
inference, for the letter, in full, follows: 


Sandbornton Bridge, April 17, 1837 


Dear brother S, 

I have just witnessed a spectacle that my imagi- 
nation often reverts to; althoug I seldom ex- 
perience it; the return of a Mr. Colby to the 
arms of his sisters. I was rather a disinterested 
observer, compareed with the feelings I should 
have had had I been thus privileged. My spirits 
are rather depresed tody brother, and you must 
excuse my stile as I always write to from the 
impulse of the moment, and to improve them as 
they fly would be adhereing to the advice you 
gave me in your letter which was received verry 
kindly ; and I intend it shal be salutary, not merely 
because it was enjoined uppon me by a Brother, 


but because I consider it as important, as you 
feel it to be for me. I believe you told me to 
ask the advice of superiors. I did it in one in- 


stance and now just because I am entirely disin- 
terested and it is a little funny, I will give you 
an abridged sketch of a gentleman recently from 
Boston, now reading medicine with a doctor of 
a perfect complet gentleman I met 


this town, 


him a number of times at parties last winter he 
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inviteed me to go to the shakers with him but 
my superiors thought it would be a profanation 
of the sabbathe; and I accordingly did not go. 
But I have since then attended a wedding with 
a Mr. Bartlett he and I brids- 
maid; we had a fine time I assure you. I have 
been studying evry leisure moment this winter I 
shal attend school this summer if I possiblely can 
as my health is extremely poor occasioned by a 
cold I hope as almost everry won is complaining 
of some disseas occasioned undoubtedly by our 
severe Martha verry ill since 
our return from Concord. I should think her in 
a confirmed consumption if J would admit the 
idea, but it may not be so, at least I hope not. 
Abigail is prepareing for the celebration of 
her nuptials, probbably, as soon as June; then 
there will be another tie severed, she will be lost 
to us irrevocably, that is certain, although it may 
be her gain. How changed in one short 
Dear brother can you realize it with me? if so 
just take a retrospect the 
remaning family placed round the blazing ingle 
scarcely able to form a semicircle from the loss 


was goomsman 


seasons. has been 


year! 


view of home, see 


of its number. But as Burns says, “ hope springs 
exulting on triumphant wings, and” whispers in 
our ear with sweeter musick than the soft cadence 
of the watterfall will not our brother make one 
in the number of our limitted 
if not I shal have still longer to gather honny 
froin the the imagination. We 
received written communication 


circle ere long? 


have 
from 


flowers of 
not 
Brother Albert this long time, but heard verbally 
from him by way of a Mr. Glidden who returned 
from Boston that he sick, we 
since written a letter to him and hope that it 
may find him enjoying those blessings that an 


any 


was verry have 


indulgent providence has been lavish to bestow 
uppon others, but has been rather penurious of 
I have scarcely 
to be brief 


his bounty uppon him and me. 
told you a word about home, and 
(as you know that always indicats a long pre- 
amble) Father has been speculating of late, al- 
though it is an allusion that in a letter might be 
rather abrupt, to tell you he has 
with Mr. Rogers. 


considered 
swaped your favourite horse 
And he thinks it a fine trade. 

I believe I have written nearly all I intended 
to, and perhaps all that will interest you, althoug 
I will tell you we had a call yesterday from the 
is teaching at the village; 
attend, 
where- 


writeing master that 
he gave us a verry invitation to 
but Martha is not I have not 
with. Although there is need enough of it it is 
evident, but I must say this is a poor specimen 
Mother wishes 


urgent 
able and 


for I am something of a hurry. 
you to write particulars respecting your health 
situation and business, she unites with the family 
in sending much love. One word ere I close, has 
Mr. C. imbibed the spirit of the “land of 
steaddy ” so much that he does not venture out of 
it, or is it to be imputed to some other cause? To 
all these interrogatives I want you to answer in 
your next letter 
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Write soon dear Brother and give me all the 
good advice you can for yours is the genuine 
growth of experience don’t forget but remember 
the solicitation of your affectionate 

MARY 


The next letter, also addressed to George, 
was written during an important mental cri- 
sis in Mary Baker’s girlhood. According to 
one of her biographers, Miss Sibyl Wilbur, 
she began to have religious doubts almost 
before she was out of her teens. Mark 
Baker was a relentless theologian, who held 
fast to the doctrine of predestination. Mary, 
it appears, questioned this belief; and when 
the time came for her to join the church, she 
is said to have discussed it vigorously with 
her father. Concerning this episode Miss 
Wilbur writes: 

The circumstance of her struggle with her 
father made a profound impression on her, and 
the watchful love of her mower saw fit to send 
friend in the suburbs of 


her on a visit to a 
Boston, under the care of her brother Samuel. 
These friends received her with kindness, and 


sought to draw her thoughts away from serious 
questions with bright entertainment and pleasant 
diversion. 


The paragraph just quoted may be con- 
nected with the letter that follows by identi- 
fying Mary Baker’s visit to a friend near 
Boston with the journey to Haverhill, of 
which she writes. If this conjecture is cor- 
rect, the letter must have been written in 
1837 or the early part of 1838. It was in 
“the latter year, when she was seventeen, that 
she joined the church. 

In this letter there is a suggestion of “ Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm,” for, like the 
girl of the story and play, the future fousder 
of Christian Science tells how she journeyed 
to Haverhill by stage, and found the driver 
a very agreeable person: 


Friday Morn, Haverhill 
My DEAR BROTHER: 

Since I left you I made it a religious 
duty to obey you in all things. And today, ac- 
cording to promise, write you the order of exer- 
cises since Wednsday— I reached here about 6 
o'clock P.M. was the only passenger inside, and 
such a sky-rocket adventure I never had; some 
times I really thought I was at least midway 
betwen heaven and earth, till the driver's shrill 
whistle, or a more tolerable road would restore 
my senses; Mr. Hale is the very most polite good 
natured driver in the whole world (as I have 
seen it ally and was very kind to me on your ac- 
count I suppose— You cannot know how Jame 
and unwell I felt yesterday; Augusta would sleep 
with me the first night, and kept me awake so 


have 


3 


. 
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long after we retired, I did not rest much, if any, 
that night. Yesterday in the afternoon, we both 
took off our dresses and went to bed—I rested 
some, and to-day am as well as usual—have not 
been any where. Augusta and ail want me to 
stay here until commencement And then attend 
with them, but there is so much to excite me here, 
and such a teazing etiquette in this vill. "it is not 
best for my health And I go to L. to-night— 
God bless you Mary 


To reach the period of-the next and last 
letter of the collection, you must bridge over 
about ten years. The interval was a mo- 
mentous one for the author. It witnessed 
her marriage to George Washington Glover, 
in 1843, and in the following year her 
widowhood and her return to the parental 
home at Sanbornton Bridge. In September, 
1844, her son George was born. 
OR ABOUT 1847 


WRITTEN IN 


This letter has no year on it, but certain 
facts warrant the belief that it was written 
in or about 1847, when Mrs. Eddy was 
twenty-six years of age. It is addressed to 
Miss Martha D. Rand, who was then visit- 
ing at Bath, Maine. She was a friend of 
the family, and married George Sullivan 
Baker in 1849. It was in her house, by the 
way, that the letters were found. Since 
Mary addresses Miss Rand by her maiden 
name, it means that the letter was penned 
before her marriage. 

Another fact that helps to fix the date is 
the reference to the writer’s mother, who 
died in 1849. Still another is the mention 
of Mrs. Glover’s little son, George. Her 
excuse for careless writing — “ George has 
been constantly at my elbow ”’—suggests 
that the child, born in 1844, was at least 
two years old. 

The letter reveals a growing maturity of 
thought, and somehumor. The writer again 
refers to her ill health and makes this char- 
acteristic comment: 

Be careful of your own health to preserve it; 
‘tis the greatest of earthly blessings, and without 
which little else can be enjoyed. 


Professor Dyer H. Sanborn, who is men- 
tioned in the letter, conducted a private 
school at Sanbornton Bridge — which was 
named after his family. Mary Baker was 
one of his pupils. 

Here is the letter in full: 


Sanbornton Brig March 20 
My Dear MATHY, 
Accept a thousand thanks for the note 
ceived through “ Abby.” I was .truly pleased to 


re 
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hear from you—to receive even a line signifying 
that I was yet had in rememberance. I wrote 
you to Roxbury, but fear you did not get the 
poor thing, undeserving a notice ‘tis sure, but 
intended for an expanation of the mystics which 
attended our /Jast interview. You saw my dear 
Brother at Boston—as I had hoped, but his well- 
wishers at S. B him not—as it appears! 
and as I 


saw 
Just as it should be, expected it 
would be 

Now dearest Mathy, I am alone to day. The 
family are all at church, and solitude, and silence, 
reign supreme, meek dwellers in the old chateau 
Two things well calculated to influence memory 
to bring up the light of other days, when “ we two 
have met”—. Alas! for the bye-gones in mem- 
ory, would that I possessed the power of Magic, 
to command the spirits of 
reproduce the dear reality, that would bring you 
where in one fond embrace of affec- 


delicate fancy to 
to my side, 
tion I could clasp thee to my lone heart, so weary 
of solitude I have half this very 
moment to throw aside my pen and wait to weep 


determined 


But then what availeth this mood lachrymal? 
tis like looking down through the transparent 
waters of the sea of life, checkered with sun- 
shine and shade—into the mighty deep, in which 
our happier days have sunk, and where they 
are lying still visible like golden sands; and half 
in hope grasp after them again, then draw back 
the hand, filled only with briny tears! Is it 


not so? does not the heart find utterance in dis- 
appointments? But forgive this strain af melan 
choly, and I will try for your sake to rally my 
spirits in a lighter 
Little of real marvel 
an inhabitant of S. B. The Sem 
ting up a fare (not fair) to defray the expense 
fitting up an 


ind brief exposition 


has occurred since you were 


more 
ladies are get- 
such as 


of building opperations, 


assembly room. Miss Lane is figurante and di 
rectress. Wonderful! that a girl of twenty two 
Summers can be so sage in counsel!!! I have 


had an invite to join but dis child wont spend 


a whole shilling of borrowed money again on 
charitable occasions, I think Prof. Sanborn 
is going to leave the venerable shades with his 
most worthy spouse, children and_ chattels! 
Good-ale is for taking exit soon; after so many 
ladies are intoxicate with the “critter” John 
M. Burt has paid an annual visit to the home 
stead (not I) recently, and spoke of Miss Rand 
very kindly—wished me to send a little love to 
her. He now intends to go to Withsconsin after 
he graduates in August I hope then people 


will mind their business about either of us, as I 
getting a little mad at their for 
Sukey sings yet, and well she may for 


am lies, such 
they are 
is going to marry her soon, tis 
contry 


you know she 


her loving mate 

expected, and she is getting a fix out-—a 
civerlid and pillar full of stockings 
almost relinquished the 
hope of being at this take 
lessons on the Piano; and shall wait at home for 


future course 


is an heiress! I have 


Concord Summer to 


breeze or billow to steer my 


some 
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Oh Mathy, how I wish we could be together this 
ensuing summer, get a school together or in 
some way manage it. We are now busy at 
Maple Sugar business, and if you were here I 
would sweeten your lips with a kiss of sugar 
origin 

I feel anxious to hear from you and how you 
found your dear Aunt. Be careful of your own 
health to preserve it*tis the greatest of earthly 


blessings and without which little else can be 

enjoyed. My own health is poor this Spring, 
o >. 

the consequence of the season only, I hope 

Dear Mother and Father are well,—and Mother 


‘if you write 


We often 


said to me on leaving for church, 
to Martha give much love from me.” 


talk of you and wish you here. You must not 
feel sad or anxious about the future, as you ex- 
pressed in yr. note. All's well that ends well. 


{nd I trust the future has stores of joy for you; 
with life in its 
remember, 


vicissitudes let us 
ever careth for 
us "—too unkind 
On Him may you rely, and find a Father and 
a friend. ‘ Yes, dear Mathy, this is my only con- 
solation, and tis the greatest 


endless 


One 


and 
there is “who 


wise to err, too good to be 


unworthy as I am 
Please excuse 
constantly 


I can recommend to those I love. 


this hasty scrawl. George has been 
at my elbow, which must account for the execu- 
tion. Let me hear from you very and all 
I could wish. And Adieu—Believing 


Truly Thine 


soon 
now me 
Mary M. GLOVER 

N. B. I forgot to tell you I want very much 
to know what Miss 
it is consistent with your feelings do write me 
that I may know how to treat her in future 
Did it relate to our Well she’s just what 
I thought the 


Lane has told or done ;— if 


ride ? 
first time we met 


MARY 


A fitting supplement to these letters is pre- 
sented by 2 poem which was part of Mr. 
Beauchamp’s “ find” at Tilton, and which 
is herewith printed for the first time. 


EARLY LITERARY AMBITIONS 


This discovery was not a surprise. At a 
very early age, Mrs. Eddy expressed herself 
in rime. In her reminiscences she says: 


verse-maker. Poetry 


than 


childhood I was a 


emotions better 


From 


suited my prose 


In her “ Life of Mary Baker Eddy,” Miss 
Wilbur relates an anecdote of the early days 
which bears on this point. Mary Baker once 
said to her brother Albert, when he was 
home for a vacation, that she wanted to be a 
scholar. When he asked her why, she is re- 
ported to have answered: 

“Because when I grow up I shall write a 
book, and I must be wise to do it. I must 


be as great a scholar as you or Mr. Franklin 
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Pierce. Already I have read Young’s ‘ Night 
Thoughts,’ and I understand it.” 

This happened when Mary was only nine, 
and Miss Wilbur adds that for the next four 
years, during all of Albert Baker’s vacations, 
he guided his sister’s reading and study. 

The poem is signed “M.M.G.” and was 
probably written about 1845, when she was 
emerging from the long illness following the 
birth of her son. In the upper right-hand 
corner of the manuscript is this inscription: 


For the Ladies Paper at the Sem. 


Hence it was doubtless written for the 
paper issued at Professor Sanborn’s school. 
Here is the poem: 


LINES ON FINDING A_ WILD ROSE 


WHICH WAS TRANSPLANTED TO 
THE AUTHOR'S GARDEN. 
By M. M. G 


In the bosom of solitude’s sanctum repose, 

Like a nun in veiled this fair 
rose, 

Nor a sunbeam had ever profaned her retreat, 


With kiss on the cheek. 


the cloister, was 


a withering smile, or a 


Oh! it blushed in such beauty—and purity too, 

How it captured the fancy, enraptured the view; 

And that wisdom had sheltered such charms in 
the shade, 

Was a lesson bestowed on the spirit of pride. 


The soft zephyr enchanted was wooing the vale, 

For this nymph of the woodland, that scented 
the gale; - 

And the dew-drop had stole from the dark brow 
of night 

Sweet to rock in the rose till the morning was 


bright 
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And the bee always ready in nectar to sip, 
Was up and away with the dew on his lip; 
But the butterfly basked in a sunbeam afar, 
While the nightingale seranade sung to her dear. 


But Man more presumptuous! and lord of the 
fair— 

Now besought this fair 
pasture, 

Sure protesting,—with modesty majesty’s 

Was the vision of beauty—the pride of its realm. 


tenant, to grace his 


mein, 


Thus ambition did win her—transplanted she felt, 

The queen over flowers around which knelt; 

But I pitying thought of the thorn at her side, 

When the rude assailed—or a sunbeam 
should fade. 


blasts 


And already the leaflets were fluttering in fear, 

And so fragile the was bending ‘neath 
care; 

Then I loved, as I pitied,—and sought to impart 

Tender, fostering care to the stranger in heart. 


stem, il 


But I asked when in solitude, lowly and meek— 
Where all nature in converse with Deity speaks, 
In soft symbols of beauty,—-the messenger dove— 
Whispering earth is the footstool of infinite love, 


Didst thou gaze up in heaven! His hand coulds 
thou see 

Ever calling a world as it clothes even thee? 

Does His foot press creation where flowers have 
birth, 

Then like “ Mary’ 
earth. 


I'll kiss thee, 


thou beautiful 


This completes the epistolary and poetic 
record of one of the least known and most 
interesting periods of Mrs. Eddy’s life. It 
gives the world a new and intimate view of 
a striking character, who must be reckoned 
with in any estimate of the women who have 
made history. 


HAPPY LIVES 


Nor on life’s crowded highways 
Do they the journey make, 
But in the quiet byways 
Enchanted paths they take, 
With comrades ever near them 
To share their happiness— 
With birds and flowers to cheer them, 
And books to balm and bless. 


Faith’s are the stars that guide them; 
Their hearts with hope are strong; 

And Joy keeps close beside them 
With wonder-lips of song. 

They have no need to hurry 
Because the shadows blend; 

Night brings no thought of worry; 


God's dawn is at the end! 





THOR \ATAMATING 
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Frank Dempster Sherman 
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BY FRANK 


DO not like the present bill before Con- 
gress for increasing the postage on pe- 
riodical matter. I do not like it be- 

cause I do not think it is right and square. 

I am not opposed to it, however, on the 
ground of an advance in rate. I am perfect- 
ly willing that there should be an advance 
in the rate of postage on any or all of my 
publications, magazines or newspapers, if it 
be the wish of the people that such an ad- 
vance be made. 

It is a fact that we cannot get, and get for 
very long, something for nothing. No more 
can we get periodicals at the present low 
price if the cost of shipment is to be ad- 
vanced. The advance, within the last ten 
years, in the betterment of magazines, in 
rents, in labor, and in everything that_ goes 
into them, and has to do with them, has been 
so great that the present subscription rates 
will not permit of a further additional cost. 

I am opposed to the present bill in Con- 
gress on several counts. It is not worked out 
with regard to fairness for all publishers. 
It proposes no advance in rate for news- 
papers, and among periodicals it exempts all 
such as mail less than four thousand pounds 
of each issue. 

The word “newspaper” is a very elastic 
one. Does it mean, as the framers of this 
bill and the Post-Office Department under- 
derstand it, a daily paper, or a weekly pa- 
per, or a monthly, or a quarterly? 

A daily paper is presumably a newspaper. 
There may be a few exceptions, but when we 
leave the daily field and come to the weekly, 
or semiweekly, are we to consider them news- 
papers or not? There are many weekly and 
semiweekly papers which carry news and are 
known as newspapers, and many which do 
not carry news 
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If frequency of issue is not an essential 
quality of the “newspaper,” may it not be 
possible for a monthly or a quarterly to be a 
newspaper? What percentage of news must 
a weekly paper or a monthly publication 
carry to be classified as a newspaper, and 
how can the government justify itself in 
charging a less price for a publication carry- 
ing a certain percentage of news than for a 
similar publication with no news? Would 
not the cost to the government for the serv- 
ice be the same, assuming the haul to be 
the same ? 

If adding a percentage of news in my 
magazines will give me the right, as in the 
case of the “newspaper,” to continue at the 
present one-cent rate, it is obvious that this 
is the thing I should do, as it could easily 
be done. 

And what is news? This, too, is a pretty 
elastic term. There is news of happenings, 
and there is creative news—news dug out of 
facts, deductions, analyses—all of which are 
just as much news as the report of a prize- 
fight or a conflagration. 

The contention of the government that it 
should differentiate in favor of daily news- 
papers whose chief circulation is within a 
narrow radius has some force. In the very 
nature of the case, the short haul costs the 
government less than the long haul. But 
what of that portion of daily issues that has 
a long haul? Shouldn’t it pay a higher rate 
of postage than the short haul, if the length 
of haul is to be a determining factor? 


IS THE SUNDAY PAPER A NEWSPAPER ? 


Moreover, how about the Sunday paper, 
which is a feature paper, with its magazine 
sections, its comic sections, and a little of 
everything, including paper dolls, paper 





EDITOR'S NOTE-—As this magazine goes to press, the United States Senate has not yet taken 


action on the post-office bill, and it is not known in what shape that measure will pass. 


Whether the 


proposed advance in the rate on magazines is carried or rejected, the question will not be finally 


settled at the session of Congress ending on March 4. 
signified his intention of repeating his proposal at the next session. 


If it is defeated, the Postmaster-General has 
If it is adopted, the magazine 


publishers will no doubt work for its repeal or modification 
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houses, paper menageries, and one kind of 
gimcrack and another? The percentage of 
strict news in a big mammoth Sunday paper 
is so inconsequential that it is not worth 
considering. 

The Sunday paper can hardly be classed 
as strictly a newspaper, unless a small per- 
centage of news constitutes a newspaper. 
And if this be the case, then a small per- 
centage of news in the weekly and monthly 
periodicals would make them newspapers. 

Again, the Sunday newspaper averages to 
have, I should say, a much longer haul than 
the daily issue. I recall that a few years 
ago the management of the New York 
World, speaking of the expansive circula- 
tion of their Sunday paper, told me that it 
had in the State of Washington alone a 
weekly sale of over eight hundred copies. If 
this sale still continues and is an example 
of what other Sunday newspapers mean in 
the way of long haul, it is obvious that the 
government would be discriminating most 
unfairly and unjustly against the magazine, 
or, to reverse it, showing favors to the daily 
paper owner that it denies to the periodical 
owner. 

Another reason why I am opposed to the 
present bill is that I see no good reason and 
no fairness in discriminating in favor of the 
periodical that mails less than four thou- 
sand pounds of each issue. Why this dis- 
crimination? I can see no justice in it or 
good business in it. 

I can, however, see how it might well be 
interpreted, as in very fact it is, to the dis- 
advantage of the administration, leading to 
the suspicion that the department wishes to 
dodge the responsibility of the opposition 
that woudd follow from putting the postage 
up on these smaller publications, which by 
reason of their multiplicity aggregate an im- 
portant political influence. 

But personally I do not hold to this view, 
though I am quite at a loss to understand 
how the government can justify itself in the 
stand it has taken. Why give an advantage 
to weak publications, which in the very 
nature of the case must, because of their 
weakness, publish less meritorious matter 
for their readers ? 

The weak publications cannot afford to 
spend the money that the big, prosperous 
publications can afford to spend and do 
spend. Wouldn’t the effect of a law of this 
kind be to minimize enterprise—to put an 
embargo on enterprise, tending to destroy 
the usefulness of the more important pub- 
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lications by crowding them to the wall 
through the process of differentiation in fa- 
vor of the cheaper product? 


NOT A BUSINESS OF GREAT PROFITS 


The government urges that the periodical 
business is a very profitable one. This state- 
ment is both true and untrue—much more 
untrue than true. It is a fact that the pub- 
lications of very big circulation, if well man- 
aged, earn very large money. But these 
large money-earners are the exceptions and 
not the rule. 

The periodical business of America as a 
whole—and I mean now publications other 
than those that would naturally be classed 
as newspapers—would show a very poor re- 
turn on the capital invested. The annual 
losses from premature deaths in periodical 
publishing, as well as from the cases of lin- 
gering illness, publications that have hov- 
ered around the borderland of prosperity 
and finally collapsed—these, together with 
the pittance of an income earned by those 
that a little more than break even, would so 
reduce the profits of the successful houses 
that on an average the capital invested 
would show very little return, if indeed there 
would not be an actual deficit—an actual 
loss. 

But all of this is of no concern to the 
government, and is not germane to the issue 
whether the government should get a higher 
price for transportation of periodicals or not. 
It is merely an answer to the statement of 
the government, which was not germane to 
the issue and which did not accurately rep- 
resent the periodical business. 

The government could very easily have 
reached this conclusion by following the 
advertisements of stock-selling periodicals, 
which, for stock-selling purposes, have glow- 
ingly pictured the publication business as 
being the safest and soundest and the best 
paying in the world. But the government 
should be too wise to get its facts from this 
kind of propaganda. 

Another count on which I am opposed 
to the present bill is that it would put in 
force the advance in the rate of postage 
on the first day of the coming July. It 
would be a manifestly unfair thing and an 
unjust thing for the government to institute 
so drastic an increase without one year’s 
notice, for the reason that subscriptions for 
the most part are taken for one year and 
advertising contracts for the most part are 
taken for one year. 
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While there may be cases where sub- 
scriptions and advertising contracts are ac- 
cepted for a longer period than one year, 
they are so few that my judgment would 
be that they should not be considered. But 
a notice of twelve months, the usual sub- 
scription and advertising contract period, 
should be given to the publishers, in which 
time they could readjust their subscription 
rates and their advertising rates and their 
business methods to meet the new con- 
ditions. 

Putting this new rate of postage in force 
on July 1 would work great hardship to 
pubfishers, depreciating to a tremendous 
percentage the profits of the established 
periodicals and bankrupting the weaker 


ones. No fair-minded business house, 
doing business on broad, human, and 
sound principles, would consider for a 


minute putting in force such a decision 
without giving ample notice to its custom- 
ers to square themselves to the new prices 
and to carry out contracts made under 
conditions that had been standing for many 
years. 

I am opposed to the present bill because 
I think it a clumsy way to increase the 
revenue by charging one price for one 
part of a publication and another -price 
for another part. So far as concerns my 
own periodical business, this scheme of the 
government would work more to my ad- 
vantage than if a uniform price were 
charged, because some of my minor pub- 
lications carry relatively little advertising 
in proportion to the reading matter, but 
I am not so much concerned with my own 
immediate interests as I am with having 
the new law, if such there is to be, a clean- 
cut, businesslike one—a law that will be 
eminently fair to all, and that will be the 
freest possible from all cumbersome and 
objectionable rulings and technicalities. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S SIDE OF THE CASI 


The government’s contention that some- 
thing should be done to reduce the present 
loss to the Post-Office Department on the 
carriage of second-class mail matter may 
well have serious consideration on the part 
of publishers. 

Personally, I do not want any 
privilege or special taxation in my interest. 
If I cannot square my business up to a fair, 
just rate of postage, then it were better that 
I drop out and make way for some one who 
That some one, and that some number 


special 


can. 
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of men, can meet whatever conditions are 
imposed by the government, is a certainty. 
The genius of American publishers will con- 
tinue to supply the reading public with 
reading matter, and in ample quantities. 

I am not at all hysterical on this point. 
Indeed, I have no concern about it whatever. 
The higher rate of postage would mean a 
readjustment of business methods, would 
mean a readjustment of prices, but it would 
not mean the obliteration of the publishing 
industry. At higher prices it might slightly 
lessen the sum total; but not, in my judg- 
ment, to an extent that would materially 
injure the prigting business. 

Under the present law, as applied by the 
Post-Office Department, publishers are not 
compelled to circulate their periodicals by 
mail exclusively. The result is that on short 
hauls, wherever freights or express charges 
are less, the publisher avails himself of this 
method of transportation, except for single 
subscriptions. 

This means that the government gets the 
long hauls, while the short hauls are covered 
by freight and express. It is obvious that 
such a system works greatly to the disad- 
vantage of the government, and actually im- 
poses a serious burden upon the Post-Office 
Department—an unfair burden. 

Whether the department should demand 
that the publishers to whom it gives the sec- 
ond-class privilege should let it handle all 
their business, short hauls as well as long, 
is a problem that might well be considered. 
I am, and have been for a dozen years, quite 
willing as one publisher to take this ques- 
tion of second-class postage up with the 
government and try to work out mutually a 
system that ought to be fair to both pub- 
lisher and government. 

I should like to see a committee of pub- 
lishers formed to meet the government in 
this spirit; and I should like to see the gov- 
ernment appoint a committee, through Con- 
gress or otherwise, to meet the publishers 
in the same spirit, each committee entering 
the discussion with the purpose to be fair to 
the other, and to see the other side of the 
proposition as well as its own. 

In the present juncture the publishers and 
the government are like two contending 
armies, neither showing any disposition to 
yield to the other, neither showing any spirit 
of conciliation. The highly colored _pic- 
tures of disaster painted by the publishers 
are well offset by the government’s errors ip 
statements and deductions. 
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Lam speaking rathér as a te than as 
a publishér— as one occupying a neutral 
ground; and this, as a matter of fact, is the 
ground I have occupied for ten or a dozen 
years. My attitude in this matter is and has 
been well known, both to publishers and to 
the government. About three years ago, 
when a determined effort was made to get 
through Congress a law horizontally in- 
creasing the rates on second-class mail mat- 
ter, I then urged upon publishers the wisdom 
of. meeting the government half-way, and 
not standing with a solid front against any 
change whatsoever in the postal laws. 

The bill then before Congress was a good 
deal saner, to my mind, was a good deal 
fairer, and would have given more satis- 
faction to publishers, than the measure now 
before Congress. It was free from the 
obnoxious scheme of differentiation that 
characterizes the present bill. 





A POSSIBLE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 


When Mr. Cortelyou was Postmaster- 
General he asked me if I could give him a 
suggestion as to how best to deal with the 
publications that were simply advertising 
sheets—publications, I think he meant, that 
had little or no real purpose save that of 
purveying advertising for a consideration. I 
answered that if the government were to in- 
sist upon a net subscription price that would 
cover the cost of paper, press-work, binding, 
and circulation, the difficulty he had in 
mind would be met and overcome. 

In the intervening years I have seen no 
reason to change my mind on this point. I 
believe a ruling of this kind would work 
out admirably, and would minimize a lot of 
circulation that works to the disadvantage 
of better grade publications and overloads 
the mail with advertising matter. More- 
over, I believe it a sound business policy 
that these charges— white paper, press- 
work, binding, and circulation—should be 
met by the net amount of money received in 
the way of annual subscriptions or through 
the news trade. 

In my own business, though I have sold 
my magazines at a very low price, I have 
always maintained that they must be inde- 
pendent — wholly independent — of adver- 
tising matter. MuNSEY’s MAGAZINE, and 


my other magazines, are, and always have 
been, independent of advertising. Without 
a line of advertising, they would have made 
more money for me than I should have had 
any right to spend. 


Net advertising revenue, after all, is a 
good deal of a delusion. There is not the 
profit in advertising that many publishers 
are wont to fancy and that the general pub- 
lic fancies. I am speaking now of maga- 
zines which call for an extra page of white 
paper for every page of advertising. 

People suppose, when they see a large 
number of advertising pages in a magazine, 
that the reading pages have been given up 
to advertising. But this is not the fact. 
Magazines are made up of exactly, or al- 
most exactly, a standard number of reading 
pages, and advertising paper is added to 
meet the requisite number of advertising 
pages. 

When the cost of getting this advertising 
is considered — the cost of traveling men, 
commissions to advertising agents, the cost 
of handling it in the office, of setting it up 
in the composing-room, of stereotyping and 
of printing it, including the white paper, 
of binding, shipping, postage, bookkeeping, 
collections, and the greater management cost 
and larger rent because of this advertising 

-the net profit is ground down pretty fine. 
Without any advertising, all this additional 
paper and weight and expense of one kind 
and another are saved; and without these, 
a reasonable net subscription price*on a big 
circulation yields a handsome income. 

It is because of this fact that my publica- 
tions would always have paid me well, with- 
out any advertising. And what is true of 
my business is probably true, or should be 
true, of all wisely conducted publishing 
houses. 

The rock on which so many publications 
have gone to pieces is that of inadequate 
subscription receipts, a willingness on the 
part of the publisher to accept subscrip- 
tions at any price, depending on adver- 
tising revenues to make good his losses. 
More publishers have gone to the wall on 
this theory than for any other cause. So I 
say that some such rule as I recommended 
to Mr. Cortelyou would help publishers, 
and would perhaps so help in clarifying the 
situation that it would not be necessary to 
increase the rate of postage at all. 

This ruling, if it were put in force, 
together with some other reforms—such as 
absolutely excluding sample or free copies 
from the mails and limiting the advertising 
pages to perhaps forty per cent of the total 
number of pages—might well make it pos- 
sible to continue the one-cent-a-pound rate 
for all periodicals alike, daily, weekly and 
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monthly—a rate that has covered so many 
years and has become so well established 
that it is a part of the very foundation 
of our publishing structure. 


4 QUESTION FOR THE READING PUBLIC 


While I am willing to see a higher 
rate of postage for periodicals fairly and 
squarely applied all along the line—and 
I speak as both a periodical publisher and 
a daily newspaper publisher—yet I should 
like better to see the present rate main- 
tained, if possible, and I believe it is pos- 
sible to maintain it with wise and proper 
regulation. 

To put it concretely, if this bill becomes 
a law, I must charge a higher price for 
my magazines, and other publishers, I 
fancy, will be compelled to do the same 
thing. The question then is, would the 
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public rather pay a higher price for its peri- 
odicals, or would it rather meet by indirect 
taxation whatever deficit might result from 
continuing the existing law with such modi- 
fications as might work to its advantage ? 

I want to add one word more, and that 
is that I am not in sympathy with the 
theory that the administration is urging this 
increase in postage on magazines on the 
ground that magazines have not been com- 
plimentary to the administration, or that 
they have been too friendly toward the in- 
surgents, or have given themselves up too 
much to muckraking. To my mind, this 
is the veriest nonsense. It is manifestly 
unfair to the administration. - President 
Taft and Postmaster - General Hitchcock 
are so far above and beyond this kind of 
thing that even the most prejudiced mind 
should not associate them with it. 


TO THE YOUNGER 


Anp dost thou think the friendly years 
Can never dim and blur 


The picture of a green springtide 


That cannot now 


recur? 


Lift up, lift up that drooping head, 
Put off that grieving face; 

For time will heal that wound, my dear, 
With many herbs of grace 


She who may not delight to love 


May still live well content; 
Cheerful, andustrious, candid, kind, 


And patient in 


her Lent 


A friendly neighbor she may be, 
And timely help supply; 

At home a daughter well approved 
\ sister valued high 


Such be her goal; 


with this in view, 


Oh, near and mighty Power, 
Her baser wills may she subdue, 
And bend each thrifty hour! 


The contrite heart may not forget 
The follies of past days; 
Yet shall they not too fiercely burn, 


To sear her backward gaze 


Perplexity shall not make faint, 
Nor pleasures stay her tread, 
Though she no more may hope to sec 
The mornings that are fied. 


Nor moth nor rust can now corrupt 
Those mornings where they lie— 

Though dead, more prized than life’s fresh page 
Or home's own fields and sky. 


Ellen Angus French 














THE PEOPLE’S RULE MOVEMENT 


HOW THE CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES ARE SECURING 


MORE DIRECT 


CONTROL OF 


THE GOVERNMENT 


BY JUDSON C. WELLIVER 


RGANIZATIONS which claim to 
number in their membership one- 
third of the voters of the United 

States are engaged in an effort “to restore 
the government to the people.” They are 
not political parties, and are not working 
through existing political parties. 

Almost everybody feels vaguely that the 
movement is portentous. Almost everybody 
realizes that highly significant progress is 
making. But the question is constantly 
asked, “What do these people mean by 
‘bringing the government back to the peo- 
ple’?” Is not this already a government 
by the people? If it isn’t, what have these 
reformers to offer by way of making it more 
distinctly a popular affair? 

Furthermore, is it desirable that the peo- 
ple should have any more to do with their 
government than they now have? 

These are large and serious questions— 
the largest and most serious before the na- 
tion. From time to time, they are getting 
their answer, and it is an answer in favor 
of a larger and more direct participation by 
the people in the business of government. 
It is well worth while that we should study 
and understand the proposal of those propa- 
gandists who are behind the movement. 

There is an ancient colored preacher in 
Richmond who once a vear delivers a ser- 
mon to prove that the world is flat. He is 
said to have some few followers, too. A 
stand-patter of this variety might agree that 
the process of governmental evolution is fin- 
ished ; that its perfect flower is represented 
in our system of government. Hardly any- 


body else would question that development 
must continue. 

It is very plain that the developments of 
the near future are going to be along the 


lines laid down by these advocates of people’s 
rule. They are writing their ideas into the 
laws and constitutions of States and nations, 
into the charters of cities, into the adminis- 
trative processes of all our governmental 
units. Surveying what they have done al- 
ready, and considering the organization with 
which they propose to do more, we should be 
mere imitators of the ostrich if we insisted 
on poking our heads into the sand and 
protesting that nothing happening 
around us. 

Evolution of governmental institutions is 
going on all over the world faster than ever 
before. We think of China as being pecul 
iarly backward, because it is only begin- 
ning seriously to consider the experiment of 
constitutional monarchy. But then, New 
Zealand regards us as old-fashioned. We 
wonder whether Persia and Turkey are go- 
ing to succeed in their efforts to establish 
parliamentary government; but, on the other 
side, Switzerland wonders if the United 
States will manage to democratize its insti 
tutions as the Swiss have democratized theirs, 
and marvels that we are so slow about it. 

Among our own States, we can see some 
curious contrasts. Oregon is sorry for the 
backwardness of New York, while Massa- 
chusetts regards with affrighted concern the 
radical proposals that are so popular in 
Washington and Wisconsin. 

Likewise, there are some interesting par- 
allels in this world-wide progress of evolu 
tion. For example, the British constitution 
is in process of amendment to lessen the 
power of the House of Lords. The British 
constitution is the oldest and most stable in 
the world, though the most easily amended. 
The proposal to amend it by taking from 
the peers their power of veto is regarded 
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by many as the beginning of the end of 
the two-chamber form of legislature. That 
seems revolutionary, yet the American move- 
ment in favor of the popular election of 
Senators is based on an exactly similar con- 
ception of the desirability of reducing the 
prerogative of the so-called upper chamber, 
and correspondingly increasing the impor- 
tance of the popular branch. 

This people’s rule movement is not a 
single, organized; and coherent campaign for 
a particular reform or set of reforms. There 
are many organizations in it, working for 
various particular changes in institutions. 
In a general way it may be set down that 
these people are united in the purpose of 
getting the largest possible measure of gov- 
ernmental power into the hands of the people, 
but that they make no pretense of agreeing 
about what the people ought to do with that 
power when they get it. 

Some of them are socialists, some of them 
are individualists; but they all insist that 
they are democrats—democrats with the little 
“d.” Some of them are protectionists, some 
of them are free-traders, and some occupy 
a middle ground. Some want the problems 
of modern industry solved by restoring com- 
petition; others believe that competition is 
dead and should be comfortably laid away 
and forgotten, while substitutes, in the form 
of government regulation or of public own- 
ership, may be devised. 

In short, as to economics, the advocates 
of people’s rule do not agree at all. There- 
fore they refuse to project their propaganda 
into the realm of economics. They are stick- 
ing to the things on which they are in gen- 
eral accord, and that is what makes them so 
strong. 

The one thing on which they agree is that 
the people ought to own and absolutely to 
control the government, and that thereafter, 
if the people make mistakes in economic 
policy, they will have nobody but themselves 
to blame for it, and will have in their own 
hands the means to correct their mistakes. 

Illustrating this point, there is a story of 
the recent campaign in Oregon. 

‘I am dead against this plan of turning 
all of the power of government over to the 


people. If they ever get it, they'll go straight 


to hell with it!” quoth a conservative who 
feared the results of direct legislation by 
the people. 

“Well,” replied an advocate of direct 
legislation, “if they do, they'll have a return 
ticket!” 
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There it is. The people’s rule advocates 
insist that the people can afford even to 
make mistakes, if they have the power to 
correct them—the power which, it is claimed, 
will be given them by the adoption of the 
various measures now advocated. 


THE PEOPLE’S RULE PROGRAM 


What are these measures? Without at- 
tempting to enumerate all, the following may 
be put down as measures on which prac- 
tically all the propagandists are agreed: 

The initiative and referendum. 

The recall. 

The short ballot. 

Direct nomination for all offices. 

Popular election of United States Senators. 

Publicity of campaign contributions and 
expenses before and after primaries and 
elections. 

Effective corrupt practises acts. 

Commission government of cities. 

Popular designation of delegates to na- 
tional political conventions, with opportunity 
for the voter to indicate his choice for 
President. 

Perfection of the Australian ballot laws. 

Elimination of machine management in 
House of Representatives and in the United 
States Senate. 

There is nothing here about the tariff, or 
the trusts, or the railroads, or any pressing 
economic question. The people’s govern- 
ment advocates insist that they want first to 
give the tools of democracy back into the 
hands of the people, in order that the people 
may use them to carve out their own solution 
of these questions. 

Officials of the organizations that are 
promoting these various proposals assure me 
that their aggregate membership numbers 
close to one-third of all the voters who voted 
for Presidential candidates in 1908. The 
most important of these organizations are 
the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union, the Progressive State Granges, the 
American Federation of Labor, the National 
Progressive Republican League, the Demo- 
cratic Progressive Federation, the Non-Par- 
tizan Progressive Federation, the Conference 
of Progressive State Granges, the Short Bal- 
lot Organization, and a multitude of Initi- 
ative and Referendum Leagues. 

There is one fundamental difference be- 
tween this movement and others that have 
gone before it—the people’s rule advocates 
are not trying to form a third party. They 
recognize that this is a government through 
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parties, and they purpose to get the people 
into the folds of the parties, so that through 
the parties they may control the government. 
I think this is the largest reason why the 
movement has persisted so long, has already 
secured so much of results, and seems to be 
gaining strength constantly. 

I have before me a little pamphlet whose 
title-page proclaims: 

THE PEOPLE AGAINST THE SPECIAL 

INTERESTS—-FREEDOM IN 1912 


Five years ago you would have been per- 
fectly sure that this was a socialistic docu- 
ment. But it isn’t. It outlines a proposal! 
to organize the mass of Democratic voters 
so that they can capture the Democratic 
national convention of 1912, and a similar 
plan to organize the Republican masses for 
the capture of their national convention. 
It sounds like that same old stuff that the 
Populists and the Farmers’ Alliance used 
to hand out to us, but it is different in that 
it has no thought of destroying either of the 
old parties, or of establishing a new one. 
It is different, also, in that it has summoned 
to its aid the resources of practical, business- 
like organization and political methods. 

Let us examine the different proposals in 
this program of restoring the government to 
the people’s control. 


THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM 


Take the initiative and referendum. You 
can easily recollect when those terms were 
the sign and symbol of an acute but probably 
harmless intellectual mania, which the alien- 
ist had not entirely grasped, and for which 
society was a trifle slow about putting men 
in jail. We used to be sure that people 
who believed in things of that sort were 
hopeless cranks. But to-day the leadership 
of the most vigorous, virile, and securely 
established elements in our public life is 
promulgating these very crankisms. Not 
only are many highly respectable public men 

-Senators, Congressmen, Governors, pub- 
licists—committed to these things, but many 
communities have adopted them as part of 
the governmental system. 

The initiative is a plan empowering the 
people to initiate legislation. A fixed per- 
centage of the voters, by signing a petition 
in favor of a certain piece of legislation, 
and filing it with the proper administrative 
authority, can require that that particular 
measure be submitted to the people at an 
election If at the election the majority 
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vote for it, it becomes the law, without in- 
tervention of any legislative authority other 
than that of the people. 

In this fashion, if the Legislature has 
failed to pass a law which the people want, 
the people are able to pass it themselves. 
On the other hand, if the Legislature passes 
a law which the people do not want, a simi- 
lar petition in protest can be filed, requiring 
that the law be submitted to a vote of the 
people; and if the majority reject it, the act 
is nullified. 

This may sound revolutionary, but it has 
been adopted in South Dakota, Oregon, 
Missouri, Maine, Arkansas, Montana, and 
Oklahoma, and is being pressed by the Gov- 
ernors of Massachusetts, California, Nebras- 
ka, North Dakota, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Washington, and various other States. The 
constitutional convention of Arizona, which 
recently drafted a constitution under which 
that Territory desires to enter the Union, 
wrote this plan into the fundamental law, 
and some eighty-five per cent of the people 
approved it, despite insistent report that if 
so radical a constitution were adopted, the 
Washington government would probably re- 
ject it, and refuse Statehood until a more 
moderate instrument should be proposed by 
the people. Illinois, by a vote of over four 
to one, has also declared in favor of the 
same doctrine. 

The most common objection to the initi- 
ative and referendum is that it would have 
the practical effect of putting the Legislatures 
out of business, and turning their functions 
over directly to the people. Advocates of 
the reform retort that this is not true at all, 
and cite the experience of States which have 
the initiative and referendum. They say 
that in such States the Legislatures continue 
to legislate, but they always do it with a 
realization that their work may be either 
added to or overturned by the people. This, 
it is claimed, makes the Legislatures the 
more concerned to square their legislative 
product with the popular purpose. 

Last autumn no fewer than thirty-two 
measures were submitted to the people of 
Oregon in this way. Some were adopted, 
some were rejected. Doubting Thomases 
protested that the people would get mud 
dled, and would pass laws they ought to 
defeat, while defeating laws they ought to 
pass; but when the results were at hand it 
became apparent that the people had done 
just about what they wanted to do. General 
satisfaction was expressed over the outcome. 
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I suppose it will be admitted that if the 
people are satisfied, nobody else can reason- 
ably complain. 

Only a short time ago, the people of Den- 
ver had submitted to them under the refer- 
endum a long series of legislative proposals. 
Five of these were commonly understood to 
be measures from the people, while the rest, 
though very similar in title and general 
appearance, were alleged to contain jokers 
in which selfish interests were concerned. 
There was a good deal of fear among advo- 
cates of the system that the people would get 
confused, and might adopt the measures 
with the jokers, instead of the ones which 
really represented the popular purpose. But 
all sides agreed, after the election, that the 
people had voted for the right measures and 
had voted against the wrong ones. As in 
Oregon, the result was pretty nearly what 
the people wanted. 

GOVERNING CITIES BY COMMISSION 


The widest application of the initiative 
and referendum principle, in the United 
States, has been given in connection with 
the commission plan of city government. 
As this is the most widely advertised and 
best understood application of the reform 
proposals that we have under discussion, it 
will be worth while here to consider just 
what it means. 

More than one hundred cities have adopted 
the commission plan of government, which 
includes, in most cases, the initiative and 
referendum, the recall, the short ballot, and 
direct nominations. I am assured that no 
city, after once adopting the plan, has ever 
rejected it. In its operations, therefore, we 
find the best available testimonial to the 
practicability of the general scheme of giv- 
ing the people a larger direct participation 
in their government. 

Five years ago, the hopeless corruption 
and inefficiency of our city governments 
were the despair of every pessimistic ob- 
server. To-day, that particular problem is 
neatly wrapped, tagged, and shelved, with 
a label which tells us that it has been solved 
by the commission plan of government. 

Under the commission plan, partizanship 
is eliminated, and the direct primary nomi- 
nates all officers. It has long been conceded 


that partizanship has no place in city gov- 
ernment, and is really responsible for much 
of the prevalent inefficiency and corruption. 
Why should a man be elected mayor of Des 
Moines, where the burning issue concerns 
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the method of improving the river-front, 
because he favored tariff for revenue only? 

Obviously, opinions on national issues 
have nothing to do with municipal affairs. 
So the framers of the Des: Moines plan, 
which is the generally accepted scheme of 
reform municipal government, provided a 
method of election which should absolutely 
shut out partizanship. 

Only five people are elected to office by 
the electorate at large—a mayor and four 
councilmen. Any citizen can be a candi- 
date for these offices. As many as please 
can put their names on the ballot at the 
primary, by filing petitions signed by twenty- 
five citizens. They are not labeled as Re- 
publicans, Democrats, Socialists, Prohibi- 
tionists, or anything else. Every man has 
to run on his own merits as a citizen. 

The two candidates for mayor and the 
eight candidates for councilmen who receive 
the highest votes at the primary thereupon 
become nominees for election. At the elec- 
tion proper, these ten names are put on the 
ballot, still without any party designations, 
and the one candidate for mayor and four 
candidates for councilmen receiving the high- 
est votes are declared elected. Thus parti- 
zanship is entirely eliminated. 

The mayor and four councilmen, as I 
have said, are the only people whom the 
voters elect. In these five are vested all legis- 
lative and administrative authority. They 
employ all other officers and employees of 
the city. This is what is known as the 
short ballot plan—that is, having the people 
vote for the smallest possible number of 
officials, and holding these responsible for 
all appointments and administrations. 

Under the old methods of municipal gov- 
ernment, the voters at large would elect a 
mayor, a board of aldermen, a city treasurer, 
city solicitor, auditor, engineer, and a long 
list of other officials. Concentration of au- 
thority would be impossible, and uniformity 
of policy equally so. The short ballot plan 
accomplishes these things. 

The government of the United States is 
the biggest political organism in the world 
based on the short ballot plan. The people 
of the United States vote for a President, 
and the President appoints his Sectetary of 
the Treasury, Secretary of the Navy, Secre- 
tary of State, and so on. Through his 
Cabinet members he wields the entire ap- 
pointing power of the government. No other 
ruler in the world is directly vested with the 
control of so many appointments. 
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If the United States government were or- 
ganized like that of the States, we should 
elect the President, and also the members of 
his Cabinet, and probably a good many sub- 
ordinate executives. On the other hand, if 
the State governments were organized on the 
short ballot plan, like the Federal govern- 
ment, the State would elect a Governor, and 
he would appoint a State treasurer, a State 
auditor, a State engineer, and all the de- 
partment executives. He would be respon- 
sible to the people for the acts of all these 
subsidiary executives, and would be in po- 
sition to unify the policies of his adminis- 
tration, because he would be in position to 
impose those policies upon his appointees, 
or demand their resignations. 

Thus we see that the rapidly extending 
commission plan of city government, and 
the long-established scheme of the Federal 
government, both represent the short ballot 
idea. Protagonists of this system urge that 
it should be extended to all cities, States, 
and other political divisions. They argue 
that it parallels the concentration of author- 
ity which has been introduced into great 
business under modern schemes of organi- 
zation; in short, that it represents the ap- 
plication of business methods to government. 

Carrying our analysis of the commission 
plan of city government a step further, it 
also illustrates for us the workings of the 
recall. If any one of the five elective officers 
displeases the public in the administration 
of his department, a petition signed by a 
fixed percentage of voters may demand a 
special election to vote on the question of 
recalling him and placing another in his 
position. Thus the council is made respon- 
sive to public opinion every day in the year, 
instead of merely on election days at stated 
intervals, one, two, three, or four years apart. 

That is the recall. Its advocates would 
have it applied in all political bodies, and 
to all elective officials, save, perhaps, judges, 
concerning whom there is sharp disagree- 
ment as to the propriety of subjecting them 
to recall. 

It is urged that the judiciary ought to be 
kept on a plane entirely independent of 
possible interference by reason of public 
disaffection with decisions. The people of 
Arizona do not seem to have been much 
influenced by this argument, for they have 
overwhelmingly adopted their proposed con- 
stitution, including the recall of judges, in 
face of the fact that particular objection 
has been made to this provision as a reason 
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for denying the demand for admittance to 
the new State. 

Commission government also includes the 
initiative and referendum, whereby, as al- 
ready explained, the people may initiate laws 
and ordinances on their own account by 
petition, and then adopt them by vote; and 
whereby, likewise, they may veto enactments 
of the council. 


THE SPREAD OF DIRECT PRIMARIES 


Thus we find that a considerable part 
of the supposedly radical program of the 
people’s government advocates. is already 
adopted and working in a great number of 
American cities, as well as in several States. 
With the single exception of that remarkable 
crystallization of public opinion which gave 
the Thirteen Colonies their Federal Consti- 
tution, no program of institutional evolution 
has ever proceeded so rapidly in this country. 
Of States and of cities alike, it is universal 
testimony that these measures having once 
been adopted, they are continued in force 
which is surely good evidence that they give 
satisfaction. 

Direct nominations by the people have 
now been adopted in the policies of more 
than half the States. A few years ago, this 
idea was considered extremely radical. It 
is only about two vears since I wrote an 
article for MuNsEyY’s MAGAZINE telling what 
had been accomplished up to that time, 
pointing out that the West and South had 
made the most progress, and predicting that 
in the near future the popular primary 
movement would invade the East and _ be- 
come a leading issue. Was I right? 

The answer can be found in the record of 
Governor Hughes's long fight for direct pri 
maries in New York, followed by the decla- 
rations of both leading political parties, last 
year, in‘favor of the program. In New 
Jersey, Governor Wilson has vindicated and 
maintained the authorjty of the primary by 
insisting that James E. Martine be elected 
United States Senator, because in the State- 
wide primary he was designated as the peo 
ple’s choice. The States which have no gen- 
cral primary laws are moving to get them, 
and those which have such laws are trying 
to preserve and improve them. 

The effect of such measures as the short 
ballot, the direct primary, and popular desig- 
nation of Senators, has been to weaken the 
hold of “boss rule” political organizations 
on government. On the other hand, the 
objection that such measures would keep the 
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people constantly in a turmoil of political 
activity has been shown unwarranted. In 
only two cases, thus far, have cities recalled 
public officials—Los Angeles and Seattle. 
The case of Seattle is a very recent one, in 
which the mayor was recalled because it 
was alleged he was running the town too 
“wide open.” 

Incidentally, it is a matter of special in- 
terest that the vote in the Seattle recall 
election clearly indicated that the women, 
recently enfranchised, cast the determining 
majority in favor of displacing a too lib- 
eral executive. 

Only a few weeks ago, the people of St. 
Louis rejected a proposed city charter be- 
cause it included the referendum, but did 
not include the initiative. The people want- 
ed both, and will probably get them. 

The city of Grand Junction, Colorado, 
has recently adopted a commission govern- 
ment charter containing a new wrinkle that 
represents the ideals of some of the more 
radical reformers. This is a provision for 
majority election of all candidates for office. 
The voter is permitted to name his first and 
also his second choice for a given position; 
and if nobody receives a majority of first 
votes, then the second-choice votes are taken 
into consideration. . 

POPULAR ELECTION OF SENATORS 


Popular election of Senators, instead of 
their election by the State Legislatures, has 
been demanded for many years, and resolu- 
tions have repeatedly passed the national 
House of Representatives to submit a consti- 
tutional amendment to this effect. As I 
write, such an amendment, after receiving 
the necessary two-thirds vote in the House, 
is pending in the Senate, where it is expect- 
ed to receive a handsome majority, but not 
quite the necessary two-thirds. It will, how- 
ever, make a better showing than ever be- 
fore, and its advocates are confident that in 
the new Senate, reorganized after March 4, 
it will command the two-thirds majority. 
After being submitted in this fashion by 
Congress, the amendment must be ratified 
by three-fourths of the States, and it is be- 
lieved that ratification is assured. 

There is very sincere difference of opin- 
ion whether popular election of Senators will 
effect any important change in the complex- 
ion of the Senate. In about half the States, 


much the same result has already been 
achieved through the system of primary 
designation of Senatorial candidates. ‘The 
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Oregon plan is the most complete revolution 
in this regard that seems possible without a 
constitutional amendment. It has already 
been adopted by Oregon and Nebraska, and 
is likely to be accepted by. several other 
States this year. 

Under this plan, the people nominate can- 
didates for Senators at their primaries, and 
vote on these nominees at the elections. 
Candidates for the Legislatures are given the 
privilege of declaring, if they wish, that if 
elected they will vote for that candidate for 
Senator who receives a majority in the elec- 
tion. In the experience of Oregon and Ne- 
braska, those legislative candidates who 
pledge themselves to the popular choice for 
Senator are usually victorious as against 
those who do not. 

A particularly telling vindication of this 
plan was the recent election of Gilbert M. 
Hitchcock as Senator from Nebraska. Mr. 
Hitchcock was designated by the people un- 
der the Oregon plan. The Republicans 
elected forty-eight and the Democrats eigh- 
ty-five members of the Legislature; but 
when it came to voting for Senator, all the 
Democrats and forty-four of the Republi* 
cans supported Mr. Hitchcock. 


REGULATING CAMPAIGN EXPENSES 


Closely related to the foregoing proposals 
is the demand for control of campaign ex- 
penses. Different methods have been adopt- 
ed in different communities. Some require 
a public statement of all contributions and 
expenditures after election; others require 
this declaration both before and after elec- 
tion ; and still others, before and after the 
primary, and also before and after the elec- 
tion. The purpose, of course, is to let the 
public know just what individuals and in- 
terests are supporting each candidate. 

A variation is the proposal that campaign 
expenses shall be borne by the public. Thus 
Colorado, two years ago, passed a law pro- 
viding that the State should contribute to 
each political party twenty-five cents for 
each vote cast at the preceding election for 
that party’s numinee for Governor. Half of 
this sum is turned over to the county organi- 
zation, and half is used by the State organ- 
ization. The nominees are permitted to con- 
tribute from their own resources not more 
than forty per cent of the first year’s salary 
of the office, or, if the officer is entitled to 
fees, a sum not exceeding one-quarter of the 
fees for the preceding year. After election, 
full accounting must be made of the money 
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thus received. No other contributions are 
permitted, under severe penalties. 

The Oregon publicity pamphlet is an- 
other method by which the State helps to 
finance campaigns. The State issues, at its 
own expense, a publicity pamphlet for each 
campaign, giving an abstract of arguments 
for and against every measure submitted. 
A copy is sent to every voter. Each candi- 
date is allowed a certain amount of space in 
the pamphlet to state his arguments in favor 
of his own election. 

In the effort to prevent selfish interests 
from financing political campaigns, and 
thereby placing parties and officials under 
obligation, a variety of corrupt practises acts 
have been formulated. Stringent enactments 
of this character are being adopted this year 
in numerous States. Their general purpose 
is to limit the use of money in politics, and 
particularly to prohibit contributions from 
corporations and individuals having imme- 
diate interest in laws that may be passed, or 
in their administration. 

Thus the Oregon corrupt practises act 
prohibits any corporation, person, trustee, or 
trustees, holding the majority of stock of a 
bank, trust, surety,- indemnity, insurance, 
railroad, street-railway, telephone, gas, or 
other public service corporations, or any 
holder of public franchises, to contribute to 
campaign expenses. Candidates are not per- 
mitted to make presents, or even to “treat” 
voters. The voter who accepts the social 
drink or the festive election cigar, or any 
other form of “treat,” is thereby made lia- 
ble to have his vote challenged, and in case 
of a contest it shall be rejected. 

Another of the important planks in the 
people’s rule platform demands the intro- 
duction of the Australian ballot law in those 
communities which have not yet adopted it. 
and its perfection and safeguarding in those 
which have it. There is remarkable diver- 
sity among the ballot laws of the States, but 
the constant tendency is to improve them 
with a view to assuring the absolute secrecy 
of the vote, and to prevent the voter being 
moved by anv influence other than his own 
free will. 


DIRECT PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATIONS 


The “freedom in 1912” advocates are 
just now particularly enthusiastic in urging 
Presidential preference laws—that is, laws 
under which delegates to Presidential nomi- 
nating conventions shall be chosen directly 
by the people, and the voters shall have op- 


portunity to indicate their Presidential pref- 
erence on the ballot. 

The feasibility of this plan has been 
widely questioned, on the ground that as 
nominations are made in Republican con- 
ventions by majority vote, and in Demo- 
cratic conventions by two-thirds vote, there 
could never be any nomination, save in rare 
cases, if all the delegates were rigidly in- 
structed in favor of particular candidates. 
To obviate this difficulty, it has been pro- 
posed to allow the voters to designate first, 
second, and third choices. The delegates 
would then be bound to nominate the first 
choice if possible; failing in that, to nomi- 
nate the second, and then the third choice. 
Thus, it is claimed, there would be ample 
play for legitimate combinations. 

The effect of such laws would be to elim- 
inate “dark horses.” Nobody would have 
a chance of being nominated who did not 
bring to the convention at least a respectable 
showing of first, second, and third choice 
delegates. 

All these measures are obviously aimed 
to break down the power of the political 
machine, and to substitute the expression 
of the people’s will as registered at the 
ballot-box. 

Public-opinion laws represent a method 
of submitting to the people specific propo- 
sals in legislation or policy to ascertain 
what they want their representatives to do. 
Illinois has had such a law since 1901. Ten 
per cent of the voters of the State, or twenty- 
five per cent of the voters of the town or city, 
by petitioning for it, can require that any 
particular proposition be submitted at an 
election. Under this law, Chicago cast 140,- 
000 votes for and 21,000 against municipal 
ownership of gas and electric lights; 143,000 
for and 28,000 against municipal ownership 
of street-railways; 140,000 for and 17,000 
against direct nominations. Under the same 
law, the State of Illinois cast 451,000 votes 
for and 77,000 votes against direct election 
of Senators. 

The people of Chicago have had several 
referendums to determine what should be 
done with their street-railway systems, and 
there is no doubt that this system of testing 
public sentiment is largely responsible for 
the settlement of the transit problem of 
Chicago on a basis highly favorable to the 
public interest. Under the Illinois law, the 
instructions given at these public-opinion 
elections were not mandatory; but such de- 
cisive popular majorities as have been quo 
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ted necessarily have a powerful influence 
upon Legislatures and city councils. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE NEW IDEAS 


People who object to these various inno- 
vations tending to restore legislative powers 
to the people protest that their effect is to 
break down our representative system of gov- 
ernment, and to substitute a purely demo- 
cratic system. Even now, there is pending 
in the Supreme Court of the United States 
a case which raises the question whether the 
Oregon initiative and referendum system is 
a republican form of government. 

The Federal Constitution provides that 
“the United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a republican form of 
government.”” But what is republican form 
of government? 

The dictionaries tell us that a republic is 
a state in which the sovereignty resides in 
the people, and the administration is lodged 
in officers elected by and representing the 
people. When the people make their own 
laws, they are dispensing with representa- 
tives, and the government becomes strictly 
democratic; for the same dictionaries tell us 
that a democracy is “ the political system in 
which the government is directly exercised 
or controlled by the people collectively.” 
Our Supreme Court is shortly to answer the 
rather technical question which this conflict 
of definitions raises in case of the Oregon 
system of direct rather than representative 
government. 

The Oregon people insist that no lexicog- 
raphers’ shading of definitions can defeat, 


on such a technicality, the purpose of the 
people. Furthermore, they point out that 
the State constitutions themselves recognize 
the referendum as part of a republican form 
of government, by providing. that constitu- 
tional amendments must be submitted to the 
vote of the people. Thus the referendum 
seems to have been already adopted into our 
scheme of a democratic republic. 

Again, the initiative is represented by 
that time-honored institution, the New Eng- 
land town meeting, and by the county meet- 
ings of the South. 

There are all kinds of views in regard to 
these various governmental innovations. Ex- 
tremists tell us that we are approaching the 
time when all legislation will be done by the 
people directly. If so, we are approaching 
it very slowly. The more conservative view, 
and the view entertained by most advocates 
of these measures, is that the citizens are 
taking back into their own hands the powers 
to make and to veto legislation as a safe- 
guard upon their elected representatives. 
The people desire to have an assurance that 
they themselves can do that which their 
Legislatures have left undone, and can undo, 
if they desire, that which Legislatures may 
wrongfully do. 

At any rate, it is certain that the present 
tendency is to make the people’s direct par- 
ticipation in their government more impor- 
tant, and to provide a further system of 
checks and balances to operate upon the 
representatives chosen to exercise powers 
that fundamentally reside only in the com- 
munity at large. 


A MOUNTAIN LOVE SONG 


Coup I but catch the thrush’s song 

That thrills the twilight through and through, 
Its joyous cadences I'd use 

To tell my love for you. 


Could I translate the forest scent 
Of mingled balsam, sun, and dew, 
In tender phrase I'd strive again 
To tell my love for you. 


Could I but keep the sunset fire 

That flames across the mountains blue, 
In words ineffable I'd try 

To tell my love for you. 


But though the secrets of the woods 
And golden streams and peaks I knew, 
Still were no words half sweet enough 
To tell my love for you! 


Alice E. Allen 














THE MAIN SOUTHERN FACADE OF THE NEW GRAND CENTRAL STATION, FRONTING UPON FORTY- 





SECOND STREET, WITH THE BRIDGE THAT WILL CARRY PARK AVENUE OVER THE STREET 


THE GREATEST RAILROAD TERMINAL 
IN THE WORLD 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 
WHICH IS NOW TAKING 


COSTLY 
SHAPE, AND WHICH WILL ADD 


IMPROVEMENT SCHEME, 


A REMARKABLE NEW FEATURE TO NEW YORK 


BY HUGH 


UT of what has until lately appeared 
to the casual traveler to be a con- 


fused hole in the ground, criss- 
crossed by tracks and intermittently shaken 
by blasts of dynamite, the world’s greatest 
railway terminal is rising in the very heart 
of New York City. 

This semisubterranean capital of a vast 
transportation empire is more than a huge 
place for the arrival and departure of trains. 
Above, on, and below the ground it will 
have many uses. It will develop a new 
civic center, with a harmonious architec- 
tural group plan; and it will achieve the 
reclamation of more than half a dozen full- 
sized city blocks which have hitherto been 
an unsightly waste, useful only for trackage 
yards. Thus an esthetic public service is 
combined with a large practical itility. 
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THOMPSON 


The acres of terminal and miles of trains 
will be hidden from the sight of people on 
the streets. The facilities of the completed 
structure will accommodate during one year 
a host equal to the entire population of the 
United States. Such is the scope of the 
new Grand Central Station. 

No similar enterprise was ever under- 
taken on so gigantic a scale, or in the face of 
such conditions as have beset its builders. 
This tremendous work — which involves, 
with expenditures for real estate and the 
cost of electrification, an outlay of approxi- 
mately one hundred and eighty millions of 
dollars—is on the site of the old terminal, 
which could not be abandoned. It is there- 
fore being carried on in the midst of one 
of the busiest and most bustling traffic points 
to be found anywhere. As a result, what 
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would even under normal conditions be a 
colossal engineering project is made doubly 
difficult. 

A train-shed which, upon its erection, 
was one of the wonders of the railway world, 
was taken down over the heads of incom- 
ing and outgoing passengers, many of whom 
did not know what was going on above 
them. Girders were swung over fast-flying 
expresses, and concrete walls built between 
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The New York and Harlem Railivad, 
now a leased line of the New York Central, 
was built in 1832, and owned what was 
probably the first real terminal on Man- 
hattan Island. It was on Center Street, 
close to the City Hall. 

In the late fifties, when the tide of popu- 
lation and traffic moved up-town, a new 
station was built at Twenty-Sixth Street and 
Fourth Avenue, on the present site of Madi- 
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BELMONT TUBE TO 
~LONG ISLAND 


A CROSS SECTION OF THE GRAND CENTRAL STATION AS IT WILL BE WHEN COMPLETED, SHOWING 
THE VARIOUS LEVELS OF THE TRACKS AND WAITING-ROOMS, AND THE SLOPING 
PASSAGEWAYS THAT WILL CONNECT THEM 


tracks that were alive with trains. Yet it is 
one of the many remarkable feats in con- 
nection with the construction of this ter- 
minal that not a train was withdrawn and 
not a schedule curtailed. 

Here, then, is a story of picturesque effort 
and amazing result which touches practically 
all the people of the United States — for 
nearly everybody travels, and wants com- 
fort, convenience, and expedition when he 
goes on a journey. = 


THE HISTORICAL APPROACH 


Before going into the details of the new 
terminal, it will perhaps be interesting to 
point out briefly what might be called the 
historical approach. This will also give a 
bird’s-eye view of the swift growth of travel. 








son Square Garden. This was considered 
a fine structure, and was jointly shared by 
the New York and Harlem and the New 
York and New Haven roads. It is worth 
mentioning, in this connection, that the sta- 
tion of fifty years ago could be set down in 
the express concourse of the new terminal 
without touching the side walls or reaching 
the roof. In those days, no locomotives 
were sent below Forty-Second Street, the 
freight-cars and passenger coaches being 
hauled down by horses. 

In time, the Twenty-Sixth Street terminal 
became cramped, and ancther move had to 
be made. There was a great discussion over 
the site. Commodore Vanderbilt, who or- 
ganized the present New York Central and 
Hudson River system in 1869, settled the 
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THE EXTENSION OF PARK AVENUE AS IT WILL LOOK WHEN THE TERMINAL AND ITS MANY BUILDINGS 
ARE COMPLETED-—THIS WILL GIVE NEW YORK A NEW BOULEVARD, RUNNING NORTH AND 
SOUTH OVER THE SITE OF THE PRESENT NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD YARD 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE NEW TERMINAL, LOOKING SOUTHWARD, WITH LEXINGTON AVENUE ON THE LEFT, 
MADISON AVENUE ON THE RIGHT, AND THE NEW EXTENSION OF PARK AVENUE RUNNING THROUGH 
THE CENTER, ABOVE THE RAILROAD YARD--ON THE OPEN SPACES ABOVE THE TRACKS 
THERE WILL BE GREAT BLOCKS OF OFFICE-BUILDINGS AND APARTMENT-HOUSES 


question by selecting a piece of ground on 
Forty-Second Street. He called the new 
station the Grand Central, because of its 
accessibility, and because passengers could 
reach it without using a ferry. 

A picturesque annex of the original Grand 
Central was the commodore’s fuel-factory. 
It was next to a stable that stood where the 
Hotel Belmont now towers, and consisted of 
a treadmill operated by horses. This mill 
cut the wood used in the New York Central’s 
locomotives. To keep the horses at their 
drudgery, a wisp of hay was hung in front 
of each one. Now and then the men in 
charge of the horses would give them a nibble 
to keep up their spirits. 

One day the commodore stopped in at his 
fuel-mill. The hay device interested him 
immensely. As he turned to leave, he said 
to one of the men in*charge: 

“You'll have to see that vou don’t run 
out of hay here. If you should, my railroad 
would go out of business!” 

The first Grand Central Station was be- 


gun in 1869 and completed two years later. 
People came to see it from far and near. 
It had fifteen tracks, over which eighty- 
eight trains, three of them through expresses 
to the West, arrived and departed every day. 
During its opening year, four million people 
passed through its doors. 

In 1900, the station was enlarged to ac- 
commodate about sixty thousand passengers 
daily. The number of tracks was increased, 
and three stories were added to the building. 
Yet these facilities, imposing as they seemed 
at the start, soon proved inadequate. 

There were many reasons. One was, of 
course, the rapid increase of population in 
New York and vicinity. Another, and per- 
haps the most important, was the immense 
growth of the suburban traffic. More than 
a million commuters come into New York 
every morning from points within a radius 
of twenty-five miles, and a considerable part 
of this human stream pours through the 
Grand Central. It must be handled quickly, 
and without interference with the through 
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uusiness. The present work really began 
vith a study of possible improvements in 
managing this near-by traffic. 

For the reader outside of New York to 
understand the situation clearly, it must be 
explained that all trains going into the Grand 
Central cross the Harlem River at the north 
end of Manhattan Island, and proceed down 
in elevated structure to Ninety-Sixth Street, 
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where they dip into a four-track tunnel, 
running under Park Avenue to Fifty-Sixth 
Street. At this point the tunnel ends, the 
tracks “fan out,” as the railroad men say, 
and the yards of the terminal begin. 

The yard tracks, however, came to a dead 
end at the station gates. After the passengers 
had debarked, the cars had to be switched 
back to Mott Haven, just north of the Har- 
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THE TEMPORARY TERMINAL AND PART OF THE TRACKS, AS THEY APPEAR AT THE PRESENT STAGE 
OF THE WORK--IN THE FOREGROUND IS ONE OF THE ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
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lem River, to be cleaned. This required 
much time, trackage, and switching. The 
original problem that confronted the ter- 
minal engineers—the problem out of which 
the whole big improvement scheme was 
evolved—was to create a loop system that 
would permit trains to be hauled through 
the station without being switched. 

To the congestion of traffic was the added 
disfomfort from the use of steam-engines. 
This was especially obnoxious and danger- 
ous in the tunnel. Sentiment developed for 
the electrification of the roads using the 
station. In January, 1902, conditions were 
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crystallized by a fatal accident which oc- 
curred in the tunnel, owing to the inability 
of a train engineer to see signals on account 
of the smoke from a locomotive just ahead. 
The large loss of life attracted the attention 
of the press and public to the situation, and, 
as a result, a legislative act was passed at 
Albany requiring the railroads, after a cer- 
tain date, to operate their trains by electricity 
through Park Avenue. 

Now that electrification was mandatory, 
fresh impetus was given to the plan of re- 
constructing the terminal. Here we reach 
the real key-note of the whole great project, 


THE NEW GRAND CENTRAL STATION, WITH THE GREAT OFFICE-BUILDING WHICH IS ULTIMATELY 
TO BE ERECTED OVER THE CONCOURSES 
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THE STATION FOR INCOMING PASSENGERS, 
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ON VANDERBILT AVENUE, WITH THE HOTEL 


THAT IS TO BE BUILT OVER IT 


for without electrically hauled trains the 
improvement cou:d not have been developed 
along the broad and original lines that 
mark it. 

Electrification meant underground tracks 
and platforms, and this use of the lower 
areas, in turn, enabled the architects to re- 
store the ground-level space, formerly used 
for yards, to the public for highways and 
buildings. - Most of these streets had been 
closed, or were represented only by foot- 
bridges. 

In order to do this, however, it was 
necessary for the railroads to obtain from 
the city what is known as “sub-surface 
rights””—that is, the right to use the space 
below most of the streets between Lexington 
and Madison Avenues and Forty-Second and 
Fifty-Seventh Streets. Thus you get for the 
first time an idea of the extent of this under- 
ground railway terminal, which has been 
blasted out of rock, and which has been the 
largest factor in settling one of the most 


complicated traffic problems that experts 
ever encountered. 

‘The necessary permission was officially 
obtained from the city on June 19, 1903— 
a date which may be said to mark the be- 
ginning of the end of the old station, and 
the inception of the new one. 

At the outset this complicated and 
many-sided task confronted the engineers: 

In the center of the greatest American 
city was an area more than half a mile 
long and about six hundred feet wide, 
with a huge station-building at one end 
and tracks and yards covering all the rest. 
More than four hundred trains shot back 
and forth here each day, and during every 
twenty-four hours an average of forty thou- 
sand people passed through the gates. All 
the old improvements had to be removed, 
and a whole new terminal system reared 
and sunk on the site, without inconvenience 
or interruption to the rushing stream of 
traffic. 
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So extensive a construction project is 
never conceived in its final form at once, 
but is almost invariably the outcome of 
many evolutions and changes, due to emer- 
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THE RAILROAD OFFICE-B8UILDINGS ON LEXINGTON 
FRONT OF THE NEW TERMINAL GROUP 


gencies or unexpected developments. There- 
fore the Grand Central plans have been 
altered from time to time; but the ultimate 
scheme, as the public will see it, may be 
summed up as follows: 

The main station, containing the wait- 
ing-rooms, will face south upon Forty- 
Second Street, replacing the old Grand Cen- 
tral, and will constitute the key to the ter- 
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minal group. It will adjoin the concourses 
leading to the trains. The train levels— 
that is, the floors on which the trains will 
arrive and depart — form one of the most 
important details of the work, and it will 
be well for the reader to get them definitely 
fixed in his mind. 

Instead of all the trains coming in and 
going out on the same floor, they will use 














AVENUE, WHICH FORM THE EASTERN 


two levels. One, called the main or ex- 
press level, for through trains exclusively, 
will be on the first floor under the street; ; 
the other level, to be designated as the 
suburban level, for suburban traffic only, 
will be directly under the other. The ex- 
press level will contain forty-two tracks, 
and the suburban level seventeen tracks. 
Both will be connected with loops, which 
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will circle around under the main station- 
building. 

Four approach tracks, two for inbound 
and two for outbound business, will con- 
nect the express level with the suburban 
level at about Fifty-Third Street. This 
permits the storage of trains between their 
arrival and their departure, and avoids the 
inconvenience and expense of sending them 
back to the Mott Haven yards to be cleaned 
or stored. 

Incoming through trains will be diverted 
to the western part of the terminal, where 
a special incoming station will be erected, 
as shown in the engraving on page 33. 
After the passengers are unloaded, the 
trains will be taken around the loop, and 
the baggage-cars will be cut off and shunt- 
ed to special tracks, adjacent to elevators 
which will raise the luggage to the bag- 
gage-rooms, The passengers will never see 
any baggage-slinging, nor will they have 
to dodge baggage trucks. 

After the baggage-cars are cut off, the 
rest of the train will be switched over to 
the storage-yards, where the cars will be 
cleaned, the electric batteries recharged, 
and the dining-cars stocked. 

Suburban trains will be handled in very 
much the same way. If the train is to 
leave immediately after its arrival, it is 
loaded and sent around the loop, and 
thence out through the tunnel. Suburban 
trains not going out at once will be sent 
to the storage-yards on the suburban level. 
The point to be remembered is that the 
two levels can be operated separately, thus 
avoiding all confusion in transferring 
equipment from one to the other. 

In addition to all this, the terminal 
group is to include the erection of half a 
dozen office-buildings, a hotel, and possibly 
an opera-house; the building of a series of 
streets; and the restoration of Park Avenue 
into a continuous boulevard. 

How was this vast program to be carried 
out successfully under the conditions which 
I have outlined ? 


A MIGHTY EXCAVATION 


Two distinct propositions lay before the 
builders. One was to maintain the enor- 
mous traffic with safety; the other was to 
construct the new terminal. The first thing 
necessary was more room, for the area soon 
became a vast and shifting chess-board on 
which trains were pawns and big build- 
ings castles. 
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The New York Central purchased all 
the land that it did not already own from 
Forty-Third Street northward to Fiftieth 
Street, and from the western limits of the 
old terminal eastward to Lexington Ave- 
nue, and also all the remaining property 
between Park and Madison Avenues from 
Forty - Seventh Street to Fiftieth. Thus 
it controlled the whole amphitheater in 
which the tremendous work was to be 
placed. 

It was impossible to excavate under tracks 
that were being constantly used, so new 
yards were started in the easterly part of the 
area on the land which had lately been 
acquired. As each new track or group of 
tracks was finished, a corresponding num- 
ber of old ones was abandoned. Thus the 
work moved steadily westward. All the new 
work was, of course, part of the permanent 
improvement, including sections of the lower 
levels. 

This kind of building was difficult and 
trying, and required the closest cooperation 
between thesconstruction and operating de- 
partments. If the chief engineer wanted a 
forty-foot area to install a new steam-shovel, 
he had to confer with the superintendent of 
the terminal who was in charge of traffic 
in the yards. 

“All right,” the superintendent would 
answer. “But what new trackage can you 
give me in exchange forsthis space?” 

What seems a trivial matter often required 
the working out of elaborate plans. A 
temporary track, which in some instances 
was used only twenty-four hours, had to be 
made as strong and safe as if it were 
permanent. 

An army was set to work, and it toiled 
day and night. The commuters and other 
travelers who passed in and out of the sta- 
tion saw the horde of workmen, heard the 
rattle of automatic drills and the shock of 
blasts, beheld train-load after train-load of 
rock being hauled out, and marveled that 
schedules could be maintained amid such 
confusion. But there was order amid the 
chaos, for as time passed massive viaducts 
crept across the spaces and long vistas of 
steel-ribbed tracks arose out of the earth. 

It is not necessary to go into all the 
details of the construction here, but an 
explanation of some of the difficulties en- 
countered will give an idea of the heroic 
measure of the task. 

Among other things, practically all phases 
of the work had to be timed so as not to 
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conflict with train movements during rush 
hours. There were seasons, such as the 
Fourth of Tuly, Decoration Day, and Labor 
Day, when the holiday travel was so enor- 
mous that the work-trains could only be 
sent out at night. The operation of these 
work-trains formed a very difficult problem. 
More than four hundred car-loads of rock 
and earth were excavated every day, and all 
this vast bulk had to be handled on a sched- 
ule as accurate as ‘that of the fast express 
trains. The work-trains could not interfere 
with “revenue trains ’—that is, trains car- 
rying passengers. 

By the terms of its agreement with the 
city, the New York Central had to maintain 
bridges for foot and other traffic over some 
of the cross-town streets intersecting the 
yards. In some instances this imposed a seri- 
ous hardship and necessitated some original 
engineering methods. The case of Forty- 
Fifth Street, which marked the northern 
end of the main terminal buildings, will 
illustrate. 

Under this street was the site of the deep- 
est excavation of the whole terminal, be- 
cause, in addition to the two lower train 
levels, a baggage subway, underlying both 
of these, had to be dug out. It meant a 
hole more than seventy feet deep. 

An old foot-bridge crossed on the line 
of this street, but the spans were very short, 
requiring many supports. These supports 
not only occupied valuable space, but were 
a source of danger, from the blasting that 
was going on all around them. A novel 
scheme was devised to remove them and yet 
maintain the bridge. A wooden truss, one 
hundred and seventy-two feet long, was 
built. At one end it was supported by a 
steel viaduct that ran parallel with the street; 
at the other end it rested upon the old ter- 
minal ground. 

The old foot - bridge was hung to this 
truss, which swung high in the air, giving 
the engineers ample space for digging. The 
wooden truss was mounted on wheels, and 
could be advanced as the excavation pro- 
ceeded and the permanent viaduct behind 
rose in sections. 


REMOVING THE OLD TRAIN-SHED 


But no feat of the preliminary work was 
more daring or picturesque than the removal 
of the old train-shed. When it was put up, 
in the seventies, it was one of the marvels 
of the railroad world. It was six hundred 


feet long, and had a two-hundred-foot span. 
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Yet this monumental mass of steel, iron, 


brick, and glass was removed without acci- _ 


dent over a seething traffic. 

This was accomplished by the erection 
of an enormous moving traveler, built to 
conform to the contour of the train-shed, 
and mounted on wheels, which moved along 
rails laid on platforms. This traveler was 
floored over, and had wind-shields at one 
end. ‘The shed was removed in sections of 
twenty and forty feet. All this part of the 
work was done during the day, and the 
débris piled up on the platforms. At night, 
when travel below had slackened up, it 
was lowered to work-trains. and hauled off. 
As soon as a slice of the big shed was re- 
moved, a wooden shelter was built below it, 
alongside the passenger-tracks. 

You get some idea of the magnitude of 
this single task when you find that it in- 
cluded the removal of thirteen hundred and 
fifty tons of wrought iron, three hundred 
and fifty tons of cast iron, ninety thousand 
square feet of corrugated iron, and sixty 
thousand square feet of glass. 

Many of the incidental tasks which this 
huge project imposed were in themselves of 
great magnitude. The depth to which the 
suburban level had to be sunk naturally 
made it a point where all the surface water 
in the vicinity would drain. This made it 
necessary to construct a six-foot sewer from 
the terminal to the East River, nearly a 
mile away. Part of this sewer had to be 
constructed through rock. Under Third 
Avenue, quicksand was encountered, which 
required supporting the elevated railroad at 
that point. 

Another emergency task, while not espe- 
cially difficult, serves to show the variety of 
the preliminary work. It was the trans- 
formation of the lower floor of the Grand 
Central Palace into a temporary station. 
This was a huge building at the corner of 
Forty-Third Street and Lexington Avenue, 
just east of the tracks. The problem was to 
connect the new waiting-room and offices 
with the old avenues of entrance and exit. 
Upon the completion of this temporary 
station, the demolition of the old Grand 
Central Station began, late in 1910. 

Of the three million cubic yards to be 
excavated, two-thirds was solid rock. At 
one point this rock was furty feet high. So 
varied was the rocky formation that a con- 
tour map of the whole area had to be made 
before any drilling could be started. A 
serious difficulty, constantly met, has been 
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the danger lest the necessary blasting should 
injure the improvements already installed. 

A spectacular piece of construction 
achieved in the midst of blasting and traffic 
was the rearing of a thirteen-story loft 
building on the block between Forty-Sixth 
Street and Forty-Seventh Street, on Lexing- 
ton Avenue. The structure was built over a 
train-movement that scarcely ever stopped. 
Because of this, a waterproof floor had to 
be put in as soon as the steel for the first 
story was up. All the steel was put in place 
between eleven o’clock at night and seven 
in the morning. The walls kept pace with 
the steel. Before the roof was on, the marble 
had been set in the corridors. The whole 
building rose from foundation to dome in 
less than six months. 

This building is jointly owned by the 
New York Central and the New Haven 
Railroads, and is leased to the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Exchange Company. It 
is planned to take the place of the Grand 
Central Palace for industrial expositions. 
Three floors have been thrown into one to 
make a great exhibition hall. 

Another piece of construction over live 
tracks was the erection of the heating-plant. 
It was a sure-enough emergency job, for the 
boilers were installed and in operation be- 
fore the walls were up. And so it was with 
most of the work that spread all over this 
hustling battle-ground of building. 


THE NEW GRAND CENTRAL STATION 


Having seen the general underground 
plan, let us now proceed to the buildings. 

Chief among them will be the main sta- 
tion—the head house of the group. It will 
extend, with concourses and other annexes, 
from Forty-Second Street up to Forty-Fifth 
Street. It will be surrounded by a broad 
plaza, which will really be a continuation 
of Park Avenue, and there will be a bridge 
over Forty-Second Street from Park Avenue 
to the main entrance of the structure. 

In devising this building, the architects 
had in mind an expression of the old ter- 
minal idea, which was a gateway to the 
city. Hence, the central part of the facade 
is in the form of a triumphal arch, whose 
monumental proportions may be seen even 
in the narrow perspective of the street im- 
mediately to the south. 

This imposing marble station front will 
be surmounted by a statuary group measur- 
ing forty-four feet across. The central 


figure will represent Progress, and the other 


two figures will stand for Physical and 
Mental Force. Underneath the group will 
be a clock with a fifteen-foot face. 

Inside the main station-building—which 
will be for outgoing passengers only—will 
be the principal waiting-room; and here 
comes an interesting fact. The architects 
have reversed the usual station plan by 
making the waiting-rooms a place in which 
to wait, and nothing more, and by putting 
the ticket-offices and other facilities out in 
the concourses. 

The main waiting-room will be two hun- 
dred feet long, eighty feet wide, and fifty 
feet high. The walls will be cream-col- 
ored; and, save for maps of the two railroad 
systems using the terminal, will be bare of 
adornment. The idea behind this simplicity 
is best expressed by one of the architects 
who said to me: 

“It is not to be an art museum, or a hall 
of fame, but a place of dignified simplicity, 
easy of access and comfortable.” 

Under the main waiting-room will be the 
suburban waiting-room, slightly smaller. 
Each of these rooms will be on a level with 
the tracks it serves—that is, the main one 
on a line with the express level, and the 
suburban room level with the suburban 
tracks. These rooms will be separate from 
the incoming crowds. In fact, the outward- 
bound traveler will not see a single arriving 
passenger on the journey to his train. 

Immediately adjoining the waiting-rooms 
will be the concourses. They will be en- 
closed and heated, unlike the open, wind- 
swept spaces where passengers used to wait 
for trains. Here will be the ticket-offices 
baggage-checking booths, information bu- 
reaus, and all the usual facilities that a 
passenger demands. They will be arranged 
so that the movement of the traveler is a 
progressive one, the ticket window coming 
first, the Pullman window next, the bag- 
gage-office third, and so on. No steps will 
have to be retraced. 


CONVENIENCES FOR TRAVELERS 


The baggage-checking arrangement is 
typical of the conveniences installed. The 
traveler will not have to go down to the 
baggage-room. All he will have to do will 
be to present his railroad ticket and claim- 
check at the window in the concourse, and 
get his baggage-check. His claim-check will 
be sent down to the baggage-room through 
a pneumatic tube. This system is already ' 
in operation in the temporary terminal. 
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On the street level just north of the con- 
courses will be the driveway for cabs and 
baggage-wagons. There will be two spa- 
cious baggage-rooms, one for incoming lug- 
gage and one for outgoing. In the concourses 
will be three groups of elevatorsswhich will 
make access to all levels very épsy. 

Of the many innovations, the “kissing 
gallery” will be one of the most striking. 
This is a balcony in the incoming station, 
specially arranged for people who come to 
meet friends or relatives. There will be 
room for two lines of greeters and a suffi- 
cient elevation to get a perfect view of the 
doors through which the travelers arrive. 

Another convenience will be the dressing- 
rooms for men and women. This well be 
particularly useful for commuters who have 
to go to the theater or to social functions 
which require a change of clothes. They 
can check their suit-cases as they arrive in 
the morning, and engage one of these rooms. 
In the late afternoon or early evening, the) 
can come back to the station, dress, and 
leave their street clothes in the parcel-room. 
It will then be a simple matter to pick up 
the luggage on their way home late at night. 
This arrangement saves the expense of 
hiring a hotel room. 


THE ELECTRIC SIGNAL SYSTEM 


Safety naturally combines with comfort, 
and a word should be said about the all- 
electric signal system. It will be the only 
one of the kind in the United States. One 
detail of it is that when the gate through 
which the passengers enter on the train 
platforms is closed, just before the train 
starts, its shutting is signaled by electricity, 
not only upon the platform, but to the towers 
from which the movements of the train are 
controlled. Automatically everybody con- 
cerned is notified that the train is ready to 
go out. The word goes all up the main 
line to the men in distant towers. This 
procedure saves time, and time in travel 
means money. 

One other improvement is worthy of a 
special mention. The new terminal will be 
a station without stairways, and will prob- 
ably be the only one of the kind in the 
world. Instead of steps there will be broad 
ramps. A ramp is an inclined way leading 
from one level to another. It was first used 


by the Romans in their fortified camps, so 

that chariots could be driven in and out. 
The value of the ramp in an institution 

as huge as this terminal is that it enables 
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vast crowds to get from point to point easily 
and without friction or confusion. All these 
inclined paths are to be located in the direct 
lines of traffic, and the result will be that 
the throngs will never have to turn back. 
It will not be necessary to teach people in 
which direction to go, for by reaching the 
right ramp they will proceed naturally in 
the right direction. 

The graduation, or fixing the decline, of 
the ramps was the result of an interesting 
series of experiments, conducted by the New 
York Central officials. First of all, ramps 
were studied all over the world. But those 
abroad were for a leisurely people; ours 
must be as short as possible, and yet not too 
steep for passengers burdened with luggage. 

To ascertain the maximum permissible 
slope was a problem. Experimental ramps 
were built, and all sorts of people were 
walked up and down—fat men with suit- 
cases; lean women wearing long skirts, and 
with arms full of parcels; schoolchildren 
with bundles of books. It was found that 
a rise of eight feet in every hundred was 
barely noticeable, even when heavy hand- 
baggage was carried. This was fixed as 
the maximum grade, although in most of 
the ramps the slope will be lower. 

The working of the ramp can best be 
illustrated by taking a barre’, and starting 
it to roll at one of the entrances of the ter- 
minal. It would keep on moving until it 
reached the track level of the suburban 
trains. So with the human stream. 

The present Subway station at the Grand 
Central, one of the busiest stops on the 
underground line, is to be connected with 
the ramps, and provisions are being made to 
link them with all future stations to be built 
by other subway companies. It is estimated 
that sixty per cent of the people using the 
big termina! will arrive from subway trains. 





CAPITALIZING THE “ AIR RIGHTS” 


We now come to the most original and, in 
many respects, the most distinctive phase of 
the whole Grand Central terminal idea. It 
consists of the reclamation of the city blocks 
formerly devoted to unsightly railroad yards, 
and the architectural group plan by which 
a whole new civic center is to be evolved. 
It is perhaps the largest, and it promises to 
be the most successful, combination of the 
esthetic and the practical in city building 
yet planned in America. 

To grasp fully the scope and meaning of 
what is being accomplished, you must first 
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recall what formerly existed in the terminal 
area north of the old station-building. Here, 
on the street level, was a maze of tracks, 
over which smoking engines and noisy trains 
shuttled day and night. Crossing this area, 
on the lines of intersecting streets, were ele- 
vated bridges. The whole spectacle was an 
eyesore, as the familiar “back yard” of a 
huge terminus naturally is. 

The introduction of electricity did away 
with the smoke, but the ugly yards remained. 
Park Avenue ended at Forty-Second Street, 
and did not reappear as a thoroughfare until 
Fiftieth Street. 

The original yard plans merely included 
the depressing of the tracks, leaving the 
whole area above them useless. Then the 
architects had an inspiration. 

“Why not construct the lower levels,” 
they said, “so that all the space above the 
tracks can be used for buildings and streets ? 
In short, let us use the air rights!” 

Air rights simply mean the right to build 
over ground that you own. Most people do 
not stop to consider that ordinarily there 
are three rights in the ownership of prop- 
erty—the ground right, giving possession of 
the surface; the lower right, giving power 
to excavate or mine; and the upper or air 
right. Into an epoch when the air is being 
conquered by daring aviators this idea should 
fit in aptly. 

The New York Central owned the air 
rights of all the property comprising the 
yards. Hence came the plan by which the 
main station was to be the beginning of a 
magnificent group of buildings of uniform 
architecture, which would extend over all 
the tracks, not only hiding them from sight, 
but adding to the attractiveness and useful- 
ness of the whole section. 

Through this project three complete blocks 
on Madison Avenue, one block on Lexington 
Avenue, and parcels of other blocks are 
reclaimed and will be devoted to buildings. 
In addition, all the cross streets from Forty- 
Fifth up to Fiftieth, most of which were 
carried over the yard as narrow foot-bridges, 
will become full-sized streets; while Park 
Avenue, instead of having a gap in the 
middle, will be an unbroken boulevard. 

The buildings already built or planned 
for the group are the Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Exchange, which I have described, 
and which marked the first use of the air 
rights; the railroad office-buildings, some of 
which are already occupied, and which will 
ultimately extend from Forty-Third Street 


to Forty-Fifth, on Lexington Avenue, and 
over to the main station; an incoming sta- 
tion west of the main station; and a Rail- 
road Y. M. C. A. on Lexington Avenue. 

The plans also include the raising of a 
twenty-story office-building over the con- 
courses, and the erection of a twenty-story 
hotel over the incoming station. ‘There is 
also a tentative plan for an opera-house. 
Upon the extension of Park Avenue there 
will probably be erected, by private capital, 
some of the finest apartment-houses in the 
world. There will be restrictions on all 
buildings put up in the terminal zone, and 
in this way the harmony of the whole group 
will be maintained 

Now, behind this artistic-ideal of city- 
building is a sane and hard sense commer- 
cial proposition, for without some definite 
business side it would not be feasible. In 
brief, the air rights will doubtless prove im- 
mensely valuable, and it is predicted that 
the revenue from them will in time pay for 
the whole capital cost of the terminal im- 
provement. These rights will not be sold, 
but they can be leased for a long term of 
years, as is the case with a great deal of the 
most valuable real estate in New York. 
Where other idealistic group plans have 
failed, or remained incomplete because they 
depended upon appropriations, this one will 
succeed because it has an earning capacity. 


HOW THE GREAT WORK IS DONE 


Who is performing this mighty construct- 
ive task? The natural supposition is that 
there is one guiding spirit—a single domi- 
nating genius; but such is not the case. It 
is being carried through by a remarkable 
organization, composed of men of different 
kinds of experience, training, and ability. 

The whole work is conducted by the New 
York Central under a joint agreement with 
the New York, New Haven, and Hartford. 
The presidents of these two railroads, Will- 
iam C. Brown and Charles S. Mellen, are 
the court of final resort for the approval of 
plans. Another active and important force 
in the carrying out of the project is William 
H. Newman, during whose presidency of the 
New York Central the terminal was planned 
and started, and who now, as a member of 
the board of directors, is devoting much time 
and energy to it. 

Each of the roads has a vice-president 
who is more directly responsible for the 
design and conduct of work, ard who reports 
to the presidents. These vice-presidents are 
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assisted by a joint committee of three repre- 
sentatives of each road, who make recom- 
mendations on all plans and specifications. 
Closely associated with this committee are 
the architects in charge of the design of the 
buildings—the associated firms of Reed & 
Stem and Warren & Wetmore. 

The engineering department, which is 
building the yards and substructures, is 
headed by a chief engineer, to whom report 
the terminal manager, the terminal engineer, 
and the engineer of structures. These heads 
of departments, each one of which has a 
large force under him, meet once a week and 
discuss all details of the work. In this way 
close cooperation is obtained, and everybody 
knows what his colleagues are doing. 

As in the case of the Panama Canal, 
careful unit costs are kept. The primary 
purpose of these is to keep the officials of 
the companies informed of the progress of 
the project ; another is the effect on the effi- 
ciency of the construction forces. As a 
result, excavation costs have been reduced 
and the efficiency of steam-shovels increased. 

Perhaps the best idea of the magnitude 
of the terminal may be gained from a com- 
parison with the new Pennsylvania station in 
New York. This station occupies twenty- 
eight acres, and is the largest terminal un- 
der one roof in the world. But its acreage 
is smaller than the Grand Central, which 
will have forty-six acres on the express level 
and nearly twenty-four on the suburban 
level—a total of almost seventy acres. 

The amount of excavation in the two 
terminals is about the same, being approxi- 
mately three million cubic yards. The 
Grand Central will have twice the quantity 
of masonry and nearly twice the amount of 
steel as the Pennsylvania, the total weight 
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of the steel employed being eighty thousand 
tons. There will be thirty-two miles of 
tracks in the Grand Central station, or 
double the mileage of the Pennsylvania. 
The car capacity of the old Grand Central 
terminal was three hundred and sixty-six 
cars; the new one is calculated to hold eleven 
hundred and forty-nine. 

The principal points of difference between 
the two great stations is that the Pennsyl- 
vania is a terminal station pure and simple, 
providing for the storage of cars elsewhere, 
and using almost all of its air rights for a 
monumental building all its own, while the 
Grand Central will have not only a station, 
but also storage-yards for cars and equip- 
ment, office-buildings, and a large area for 
revenue-producing structures. 

The question naturally arises, when will 
the Grand Central terminal be finished? 
Already part of the office-buildings are being 
occupied; the loft-building is under roof; 
half of the train levels are being used. It 
is expected that the main station-building 
will be ready for use in May, 1912, and 
that the whole project, so far as the railroad 
end of it is concerned, will be completed 
during 1915. 

This terminal marks a new era in rail- 
road construction. The old kind of station 
with a high train-shed is doomed; modern 
terminals must hereafter be below the street 
level. This is, of course, made possible by 
the superseding of steam by electricity for 
hauling trains into congested centers. 

When you come to sum up the Grand 
Central terminal as an accomplishment, you 
find that it is much more than a railway- 
station. It will be a new city center; a 
vast theater for big events; another triumph 
of constructive American achievement. 


FIRST THINGS 


EVEN as white Hesper doth outshine the host 
That follow him, a lonely acolyte, 
Unto the silent altar of the night, 
So all first things, methinks, do charm us most 
Blossoms that brave March winds and cruel frost, 
Peeping from woodland hollows, please the sight 
More than a field of buttercups, gold-bright; 
The early robin’s call, the bluebird’s boast 
Flung on the chilly air from leafless trees 
Tell more of spring than all May’s full-voiced choir 
Who knows the joy that is the sum of these? 
The moment when the heart's flint first struck fire 
In looking on love's face—its ecstasies 
Are deathless sparks 'mid ashes of desire! 





Mary Madison Lee 














OPPORTUNITY 


HOW IT KNOCKED BUT ONCE ON MR. ZAMP’S DOOR, AND 


FOUND HIM ON 


BY MONTAGUE 


THE JOB 


GLASS 


AUTHQR OF “POTASH & PERLMUTTER,” ETC. 


HAT is brokers?” Mr. Marcus 
Shimko asked. “A broker is 
no good, otherwise he wouldn’t 

Brokers is fellers which they 
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be a broker. 


couldn’t make a success of their own affairs, 


Mr. Zamp, so they butt into everybody else’s. 
Particularly business brokers, Mr. Zamp. 
Real-estate brokers is bad enough, and in- 
surings brokers is a lot of sharks also; but 
for a cutthroat, a low-life bum, understand 
me, the worst is a business broker!” 

“That’s all right, too, Mr. Shimko,” 
Harry Zamp said timidly; “but if I would 
get a partner with say, for example, five 
hundred dollars, I could make a go of this 
here business.” 

Mr. Shimko nodded skeptically. 

“T ain’t saying you couldn’t,” he agreed, 
“but where would you find such a partner? 
Nowadays a feller with five hundred dollars 
don’t think of going into retail business no 
wnore. The least he expects is he should go 
right away into manufacturing. Jobbing 
and retailing is nix for such a feller, under- 
stand me—especially clothing, Mr. Zamp, 
which nowadays even drug-stores carries re- 
tail clothing as a side line, so cut up the 
business is.” 

Harry Zamp nodded gloomily. 

“And, furthermore,” Shimko - added, 
“business brokers could no more get you a 
partner with money as they could do mira- 
cles, Mr. Zamp. Them days is past, Mr. 
Zamp, and all a business broker could do 
nowadays is to bring you a feller with ex- 
perience, and you don’t need a business bro- 
ker for that, Mr. Zamp. Experience in the 
retail clothing business is like the measles. 
Everybody has had it.” 

“Then, what should I do, Mr. Shimko?” 
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Zamp asked helplessly. “I must got to get 
a partner with money somewhere, ain’t it? 
And if I wouldn’t go to a business broker, 
who then would I goto? A bartender?” 

“Never mind!” Mr. Shimko exclaimed. 
“Some people got an idee all bartenders is 
bums, but wunst in a while a feller could 
get from a bartender an advice also. I got 
working for me wunst in my place down on 
Park Row a feller by the name Klinkowitz, 
which he is now manager of the Olympic 
Gardens, on Rivington Street; and if I 
would have took that feller’s advice, Mr. 
Zamp, instead I am worth now my tens of 
thousands I would got hundreds of thou- 
sands already. ‘When you see a feller is 
going down and out, Mr. Shimko,’ he al- 
ways says to me, ‘ don’t show him no mercy 
at all. If you set ’em up for a live one, Mr. 
Shimko,’ he says, ‘ he would anyhow buy a 
couple of rounds; but a dead one, Mr. Shim- 
ko,’ he says, ‘ if you show him the least lit- 
tle encouragement, understand me, the least 
that happens you is he gets away with 
the whole lunch-counter.” Am I right or 
wrong?” 

Mr. Zamp nodded. He resented the im- 
putation that he was a dead one, but he felt 
bound to agree with Mr. Shimko, in view of 
the circumstance that on the following day 
he would owe a month’s rent with small pros- 
pect of being able to pay it. Indeed, he 
wondered at Mr. Shimko’s amiability, for as 
owner of the Canal Street premises Shimko 
had the reputation of being a harsh landlord. 
Had Zamp but known it, however, store 
property on Canal Street was not in active 
demand of late, by reason of the new bridge 
improvements, and Shimko’s amiability 
proceeded from a desire to retain Zamp as 
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a tenant if the latter’s solvency could be 
preserved. 

“ But I couldn’t help myself, Mr. Zamp,” 
Shimko went on. “I got no business keep- 
ing a restaurant at all.” 

As a qnatter of fact, Mr. Shimko’s late 
restaurant was of the variety popularly des- 
ignated as a “barrel-house,” and he had 


only retired from the business after his li- _ 


cense had been revoked. 

“Yes, Mr. Zamp,”’ Shimko continued; 
“in a business like that a feller shouldn’t 
got a heart at all. But I am very funny 
that way. I couldn’t bear to see nobody 
suffer, understand me, and everybody takes 
advantage of me on account of it. So I 
tell you what I would do. My wife got a 
sort of a relation by the name Miss Babette 
Schick, which she works for years by a big 
cloak and suit concern as a designer. She 
ain’t so young no longer, but she got put 
away in savings- bank a couple of thou- 
sand dollars, and she is engaged to be mar- 
ried to a young feller by the name Isaac 
Meiselson, which nobody could tell what he 
does for a living at all. One thing is cer- 
tain—with the money this Meiselson gets 
with Miss Schick, he could go as partners 
together with you, and pull you out of the 
hole, aint’ it?” 

Mr. Zamp nodded again, without enthu- 
siasm. 

“Sure, I know, Mr. Shimko,” he said; 
“ but if a young feller would got two thou- 
sand dollars to invest in a business, y'under- 
stand, why should he come to me? If he 
would got only five hundred dollars, Mr. 
Shimko, that would be something else again. 
But with so much as two thousand dollars 
a feller could get lots of clothing businesses 
which they run a big store with a couple of 
cutters, a half a dozen salesmen, and a book- 
What have I got to offer him for 


keeper. 
Me, I am salesman, 


two thousand dollars? 


cutter, bookkeeper and everything; and if, 


this feller comes in here and sees me alone 
in the place, with no customers ner nothing, 
he gets an idee it’s a dead proposition. 
Ain’t it?” 

Shimko pulled out a full cigar - case, 
whereat Zamp’s eye kindled, and he licked 
his lips in anticipation; but after Shimko 
had selected a dark perfecto, he closed the 
case deliberately and replaced it in his 
breast-pocket. 

“A business man must got to got gump- 
tion,” he said to the disappointed Zamp; 
“and if you think you could got a partner 
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just by bringing him into the store here, 
and showing him the stock and fixtures 
which you got it, you are making a big 
mistake.” 

“Well, of course I am expecting I should 
blow him to dinner maybe,” Zamp pro- 
tested, “ with a theayter also.” 

Shimko evidenced his disgust by puffing 
vigorously at his cigar. 

“You are just like a whole lot of other 
people, Zamp,” he said. “You are always 
willing to spend money before you make it. 
Meiselson comes in here and sees you only 
got a small stock of piece goods, understand 
me, and you couldn’t afford to keep no help, 
and then, on the top of that yet, you would 
take him out and blow him. Naturally he 
right away gets the idee you are spending 
your money foolishly, instead of putting it 
into your business, and the whole thing 
is off.” 

Zamp shrugged impotently. 

“What could I do, Mr. Shimko?” he 
asked. “I got here a small stock of goods, 
I know, but that’s just the reason why I 
want a partner.” 

“And that’s just the reason why you 
wouldn’t get one,” Shimko declared. “A 
small stock of piece goods you couldn’t help, 
Zamp; but if you let that feller come into 
your store and find you ain’t got no cutters 
or customers, that’s vour own fault.” 

“What d’ye mean, Mr. Shimko?” Zamp 
demanded. 

“T mean this,” Shimko explained. “If 
I would got a store like you got it here, 
Zamp, and a friend offers to bring me a 
feller with a couple thousand dollars for a 
partner, understand me, I would go to work, 
y’understand, and get a couple cutters and 
engage ’em for the afterncon. Then I would 
turn around, y’understand, and go up and 
see such a feller like Klinkowitz, which he 
is manager of that theayter on Rivington 
Street, and I would get him to fix up for 
me a half a dozen young fellers from his 
theayter, which they would come down to 
the store for the day, and some of ’em acts 
like customers, and others acts like clerks. 
Then, when my friend brings in the feller 
with two thousand dollars, understand me, 
what do they see? The place is full of cus- 
tomers and salesmen, and in the rear is a 
couple of cutters chalking lines on pattern 
papers and cutting it up with shears. Yau 
yourself are so busy, understand me, you 
could hardly talk a word to us. You don’t 


want to know anything about getting a part- 
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ner at all. What is a partner with two thou- 
sand dollars in a rushing business like you 
are doing it? I beg of you you should take 
the matter under consideration, but you 
pretty near throw me out of the store, on 
account you got so much todo. At last you 
say you would take a cup coffee with me at 
six o’clock, and I go away with the two- 
thousand-dollar feller, and when we meet 
again at six o’clock, he’s pretty near crazy 
to invest his money with you. Do you get 
the idee?” 

“Might you could even get the feller to 
pay for the coffee, maybe,” Zamp suggested, 
completely carried away by Shimko’s en- 
thusiasm. 

“If the deal goes through,” Shimko de- 
clared, in a burst of generosity, “I would 
even pay for the coffee myself!” 

“And when would you bring the feller 
here?” Zamp asked. 

“T would see him this afternoon yet,” 
Shimko replied, as he opened the store door, 
“and I would telephone you sure, by Dach- 
tel’s place, at four o’clock.”’ 

Zamp, full of gratitude, shook hands with 
his landlord. 

“Tf I wouldggot such a head like you got 
it to think out schemes, Mr. Shimko,” he 
said fervently, “I would be a millionaire, 
I bet yer!” 

“The thinking out part is nothing,” 
Shimko said, as he turned to leave. “Any 
blame focl could think out a scheme, y’un- 
derstand, but it takes a pretty bright feller 
to make it work!” 


II 


“Tr a feller wouldn’t be in business for 
himself,” Shimko said to Isaac Meiselson, 
as they sat in Wasserbauer’s Café that 
afternoon, “he might just as well never 
come over from Russland at all.” 

“T told you before, Mr. Shimko,” Mei- 
selson retorted, “I am from Lemberg 
geborn.”’ 

“ Oestreich oder Russland, what is the 
difference?” Shimko asked. “If a feller 
is working for somebody else, nobody cares 
who he is or what he is; while if he’s got 
a business of his own, understand me, every- 
body would respect him, even if he would 
be born in, we would say for example, 
China.” 

“Sure, I know, Mr. Shimko,® Meiselson 
rejoined; “ but there is businesses and busi- 
nesses, and what for a business is a small 
retail clothing store on Canal Street?” 


“Small the store may be, I ain’t denying 
it,” Shimko said; “but ain’t it better a fel- 
ler does a big business in a small store as 
a small business in a big store?” 

“If he does a big business, yes,” Meisel- 
son admitted; “but if a feller does a big 
business, why should. he want to got a 
partner?” 

“Ain't I just telling vou he don’t want 
no partner?” Shimko interrupted. “And 
as for doing. a big business, I bet yer we 
could drop in on the feller any time, and 
we would fine the store full of people.” 

“ Gewiss,” Meiselson commented, “ three 
people playing auction pinochle in a small 
store is a big crowd!” 

“No auction pinochle gets played in that 
store, Meiselson. The feller has working by 
him two cutters and three salesmen, and he 
makes ‘em earn their money. Only yester- 
day I am in the store, and if you would be- 
lieve me, Meiselson, his own landlord he 
wouldn’t talk to at all, so busy he is.” 

“In that case, what for should he need 
me for a paftner? I couldn’t understand at 
all,” Meiselson declared. 

“Neither could I,’ Shimko replied, “ but 
a feller like you, which he would soon got 
two thousand dollars to invest, needs him 
for a partner. A feller like Zamp would 
keep you straight, Meiselson. What you 
want is somebody which he is going to make 
you work.” 

“What d’ye mean, going to make me 
work?” Meiselson asked indignantly. “I 
am working just as hard as you are, Mr. 
Shimko. When a feller is selling toilet 
soaps and perfumeries, Mr. Shimko, he 
couldn’t see his trade only certain hours of 
the day.” 

“T ain’t kicking you are not working, 
Meiselson,”” Shimko said hastily. “All I 
am telling you is, what for a job is selling 
toilet soaps and perfumery? You got a 
limited trade there, Meiselson; because 
when it comes to toilet soaps, understand 
me, how many people takes it so particular ? 
I bet ver with a hundred people, Meisel- 
son, eighty uses laundry soap, fifteen 
ganvers soap from hotels and saloons, and 
the rest buys wunst in six months a five- 
cent cake of soap. As for perfumery, Mei- 
selson, for a dollar- bill you could get 
enough perfumery to make a_ thousand 
people smell like an Italiener barber-shop; 
whereas clothing, Meiselson, everybody 
must got to wear it. If you are coming to 
compare clothing with toilet soap for a 
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business, Meiselson, there ain’t no more 
comparison as gold and putty.” 

Meiselson remained silent. 

“Furthermore,” Shimko continued, “if 
Zamp sees a young feller like you, which 
even your worst enemy must got to admit 
it, Meiselson, you are a swell dresser, and 
make a fine, up-to-date appearance, under- 
stand me, he would maybe reconsider his 
decision not to take a partner.” 

“Did he say he wouldn’t take a part- 
ner?” Meiselson asked hopefully. 

“He says to me so sure as you are sit- 
ting there: ‘Mr. Shimko, my dear friend, 
if it would be for your sake, I would will- 
ingly go as partners together with some 
young feller,’ he says; ‘ but when a busi- 
ness man is making money,’ he says, ‘ why 
should he got to got a partner?’ he says. 
So I says to him: ‘Zamp,’ I says, ‘ here 
is a young feller which he is going to get 
married to a young lady by the name Miss 
Babette Schick.’ ” 

“She ain’t so young no longer,” Meisel- 
son broke in ungallantly. 

“* By the name Miss Babette -Schick,’ ” 
Shimko continued, recognizing the inter- 
ruption with a malevolent glare, “‘ which 
she got, anyhow, a couple thousand dol- 
lars,’ I says; ‘ and for her sake and for my 
sake,’ I says, ‘if I would bring the young 
feller around here, would you consent to 
look him over?’ And he says for my sake 
he would consent to do it, but we shouldn’t 
go around there till next week.” 

“ All right,” Meiselson said; “if you are 
so dead anxious I should do so, I would go 
around next week.” 

“Say, looky here, Meiselson,” Shimko 
burst out angrily, “don’t do me no favors! 
Do you or do you not want to go into a 
good business? Because, if you don’t, say so, 
and I wouldn’t bother my head further.” 

“Sure, I do,” Meiselson said. 

“Then I want to tell you something,” 
Shimko continued. “We wouldn’t wait 
till next week at all. With the business 
that feller does, delays is dangerous. If 
we would wait till next week, some one 
offers him a good price and buys him out, 
maybe. To-morrow afternoon, two o'clock, 
you and me goes over to his store, under- 
stand me, and we catches him unawares. 
Then you could see for yourself what a 
business that feller is doing.” 

Meiselson shrugged. 
“T am agreeable,” he said. 
“ Because,” Shimko went on, thoroughly 
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aroused by Meiselson’s apathy, “if you're 
such a fool that you don’t know it, Meisel- 
son, I must got to tell you. Wunst in a 
while, if a business man is going to get a 
feller for partner, when he knows the feller 
is coming around to look the business over, 
he plants phony customers round the store, 
and makes it show up like it was a fine 
business, when in reality he is going to 
bust up right away.” 

“So?” Meiselson commented, and Shim- 
ko glared at him ferociously. 

“You don’t appreciate what I am doing 
for you at all,” Shimko cried. “I wouldn’t 
telephone the feller or nothing that we are 
coming, understand me? We'll take him 
by surprise.” 

Meiselson shrugged. 

“Go ahead and take him by surprise if 
you want to,” he said wearily. “I am 
willing.” 

In point of fact, Isaac Meiselson was 
quite content to remain in the soap and 
perfumery trade, and it was only by dint 
of much persuasion on Miss Babette 
Schick’s part that he was prevailed upon 
to embark in a more lucrative business. It 
seemed a distinct step downward when he 
compared the well-nigh tender methods em- 
ployed by him in disposing of soap and 
perfumery to the proprietresses of beauty 
parlors, with the more robust salesmanship 
in vogue in the retail clothing business; 
and he sighed heavily as he contemplated 
the immaculate ends of his finger-nails, so 
soon to be sullied by contact with the fast- 
black, all-wool garments in Zamp’s cloth- 
ing-store. 

“Also I would meet you right here,” 
Shimko concluded, “at half past one sharp 
to-morrow.” 


III 


AFTER the conclusion of his interview 
with Isaac Meiselson, Shimko repaired im- 
mediately to Zamp’s tailoring establish- 
ment, and together they proceeded to the 
office of Mr. Boris Klinkowitz, manager of 
the Olympic Gardens, on Rivington Street. 
Shimko explained the object of their busi- 
ness, and in less than half an hour the re- 
sourceful Klinkowitz had engaged a force 
of cutters, salesmen, and customers suffi- 
cient to throng Harry Zamp’s store for the 
entire day. 

“You would see how smooth the whole 
thing goes,” Klinkowitz declared, after he 
had concluded his arrangements. “The 











cutters is genu-ine cutters, members from a 
union already, and the salesmen works for 
years by a couple concerns on Park Row.” 

“ And the customers?” Zamp asked. 

“That depends on yourself,” Klinko- 
witz replied. “If you got a couple real 
bargains in sample garments, I wouldn’t be 
surprised if the customers could be genu- 
ine customers also. Two of ’em works here 
as waiters, evenings, and the other three 
ain’t no bums, neither. I called a dress 
rehearsal at your store to-morrow morning 
ten o'clock.” 

On the following day, when Mr. Shimko 


visited. his tenant’s store, he rubbed his 
eyes. 
“Ain’t it wonderful?” he exclaimed. 


“Natural like life!” 

“§S-s-sh!” Zamp exclaimed. 

“What’s the matter, Zamp?” 
whispered. 

Zamp winked. 

“Only the cutters 
showed up,” he replied. 

“Well, who are them other fellers there?’ 
Shimko asked. 

“How should I know?” Zamp said 
hoarsely. “A couple of suckers comes in 
from the street, and we sold ’em the same 
like anybody else.” 

Here the door opened to admit a third 
stranger. As the two “property” salesmen 
were busy, Zamp turned to greet him. 

“Could you make me up maybe a dress 


Shimko 


and the salesmen 


suit mit a silk lining?” the newcomer 
asked. 

“What are you so late for?” Zamp 
retorted. “Klinkowitz was here schon an 


hour ago already.’ 

The stranger looked at Zamp in a puz- 
zled fashion. 

“What are you talking about—Klinko 
witz?” he said. “I don’t know the feller 
at all.” “ 

Zamp gazed hard at his visitor, and then 
his face broke into a broad®*welcoming 
smile. 

“Excuse me,” he said. “I am making 
a mistake. Do you want a Frenca drape, 
oder an unfinished worsted ?” 

For the next thirty minutes a succession 
of customers filled the store, and when 
Klinkowitz’s supernumeraries arrived at in- 
tervals during that period, Zamp turned 
them all away. 

“What are you doing, Zamp?” Shimko 
exclaimed. “ At two o’clock the store would 


'? 


be empty! 
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“Would it?” 


Zamp retorted, as he eyed 
a well-dressed youth who paused in front 


of the show-window. “Well, maybe it 
would, and maybe it wouldn’t; and, any- 
how, Mr. Shimko, if there wouldn’t be no 
customers here, we would anyhow got plenty 
of cutting to do. Besides, Shimko, cus 
tomers is like sheep. If you get a run of 
‘em, one follows the other.” 

For the remainder of the forenoon the two 
salesmen had all the customers they could 
manage; and as Shimko watched them 
work, his face grew increasingly gloomy. 

“Say, looky here, Zamp,” he said; “ you 
are doing here such a big business, where 
do I come in?” 

“What d’ye mean; where do you come 
in?” Zamp asked. 

“Why, the idee is mine you should get 
in a couple salesmen and cutters,” Shimko 
began, “ and—”’ 

“What d’ye mean the idee is yours?” 
Zamp rejoined. “Ain’t I got a right to 
hire a couple salesmen and cutters, if I 
want to?” ° 

“Yes,-but you never would have done 
so if I ain't told it you,” Shimko said. “I 
ought to get a rake-off here.” 

“You should get a rake-off because my 
business is increasing so I got to hire a 
couple salesmen and cutters!” Zamp ex- 
claimed. “What an idee!” 

Shimko paused. After all, he reflected, 
why should he quarrel with Zamp? At 
two o'clock, when he expected to return with 
Meiselson, if the copartnership were con- 
summated, he would collect ten per cent 
of the copartnership funds as the regular 
commission. Moreover, he had decided to 
refuse to consent to the transfer of the store 
lease from Zamp individually to the co- 
partnership of Zamp & Meiselson, save at 
an increase in rental of ten dollars a month. 

“Very well, Zamp,” the said. “ Maybe 
the idee ain’t mine; but, just the same, I 
would be back here at two o'clock, and 
Meiselson comes along.” 

With this ultimatum Shimko started off 
for Wasserbauer’s Café, and at ten minutes 
to two he accompanied Meiselson down to 
Canal Street. 

“Yes, Meiselson,’” Shimko began, as 
they approached Zamp’s store. “ There’s 
a feller which he ain’t got no more sense 
as you have, and yet he is doing a big busi- 
ness anyhow.” 

“What d’ye mean, no more sense as I 
got it?” Meiselson demanded. “Always 
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up to now I got sense enough to make a 
living, and I ain’t killed myself doing it, 
neither |” 

For the remainder of their journey to 
Zamp’s store Shimko sulked in silence; but 
when at length they reached their desti- 
nation he exclaimed aloud: 

“Did you ever see the like?” he cried. 
“The place is actually full up with cus- 
tomers!” 

Zamp’s prediction had more than justi 
fied itself. When Shimko and Meiselson 
entered, he looked up absently as he han- 
dled the rolls of piece goods which he had 
purchased, for cash, only one hour pre- 
viously. Moreover, his pockets overflowed 
with money, for every customer had paid 
a deposit of at least twenty-five per cent. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Zamp,” Shimko 
cried. “This is Mr. Meiselson, the gentle- 
man which I am speaking to you about. 
He wants to go as partners together with 
you.” 

Zamp ran his hand through his disheveled 
hair. He was more than confused by his 
sudden accession of trade. 

“You got to excuse me, Mr. Shimko,” 
he said, “I am very, very busy just now.” 

Shimko winked furtively at Zamp. 

“Sure, I know,” he said, “ but when could 
we see you later to-day?” 

“You couldn’t see me later to-day,” 
Zamp replied. “I am going to work to- 
night getting out orders.” 

“ Natiirlich,” Shimko rejoined, “but 
couldn’t you take a cup coffee with us a 
little later?” 

Zamp jumped nervously as the door open- 
ed to admit another customer. The two 
clerks, supplemented by a third salesman, 
who had been hired by telephone, were ex- 
tolling the virtues of Zamp’s wares in sten- 
torian tones, and the atmosphere of the 
little store was fairly suffocating. 

“TI couldn’t think of it,” Zamp answered, 
and turned to the newly arrived customer. 
“Well, sir,” he cried, “ what could I do for 
you?” 

“Say, looky here, Zamp,” Shimko ex- 
ploded angrily, “what is the matter with 
you? Iam bringing you here a feller which 
he wants to go as partners together with 
you, and—” 

At this juncture, Meiselson raised his 
right hand like a traffic policeman at a busy 
crossing. 

“One moment, Mr. Shimko,” he inter- 
rupted. “You are saying that I am the 
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feller which wants to go as partners together 
with Mr. Zamp?” 

“Sure!” Shimko said. 

“Well, all I got to say is this,” Meisel- 
son replied. “I ain’t no horse. Some people 
which they got a couple thousand dollars 
to invest would like it they should go into 
a business like this, and kill themselves to 
death, Mr. Shimko, but me not!” 

He opened the store door, and started for 
the street. 

“But, looky here, Meiselson!” Shimko 
cried in anguished tones. 

“ Koosh, Mr. Shimko!” Meiselson said. 
“T am in the soap and perfumery business, 


is) 


Mr. Shimko, and I would stay in it, too! 


IV 


Six months later, Harry Zamp sat in 


Dachtel’s Coffee House on Canal Street,. 


and smoked a post-prandial cigar. A dia- 
mond pin sparkled in his necktie, and his 
well-cut clothing testified to his complete 
solvency. 

Indeed, a replica of the coat and vest 
hung in the window of his enlarged busi- 
ness premises on Canal Street, labeled “ The 
Latest from the London Pickadillies,” and 
he had sold, strictly for cash, more than a 
dozen of the same style during the last 
twenty-four hours. For the rush of trade 
which began on the day when he hired the 
“property” salesmen and cutters had not 
only continued, but had actually increased; 
and it was therefore with the most pleasur- 
able sensations that he recognized, at the 
next table, Isaac Meiselson, the unconscious 
cause of all his prosperity. 

“ Excuse me,” he began, “ain’t your name 
Meiselson ?” 

“My name is Mr. Meiselson,” Isaac 
admitted. “This is Mr. Zamp, ain’t it?” 

Zamp nodded. 

“You look pretty well, considering the 
way you are working in that clothing busi- 
ness of yours,” Meiselson remarked. 

“Hard work never hurted me none,” 
Zamp answered. “Are you still in the soap 
and perfumery business, Mr. Meiselson?” 

Meiselson shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “I went out of the soap 
business when I got married last month.” 

“Ts that so?” Zamp commented. “ And 
did you go into another business?” 

“Not yet,” Meiselson replied, and then 
he smiled. “The fact is,” he added in a 
burst of confidence, “my wife is a dress- 
maker.” 
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came out of a palm-roofed shanty 

that stood near the island shore, and 
yawned wearily as he faced the fire-fringed 
dawn. 

“Another one o’ them long, hot, steamy 
days!” he sighed. “Wonder if it'll bring 
anything worth workin’ for. *“Twouldn’t 
take long, if we could only git a hold o’ that 
divin’-suit. I must have that divin’-suit!” 

From under their grizzled thatch, his 
sharp little gray eyes ranged out over the 
lagoon to where two tall black sticks, sup- 
ported by dark stay-ropes, stuck up above 
the water—the masts of a sunken schooner. 
How he had toiled out there in the blazing 
sun, in his boat, trying to get at the treasure 
over which those masts stood a silent sea- 
mark! In a certain chest down there in 
the water-filled cabin were two canvas bags 
that contained pearls of considerable value, 
gathered from the lagoon. And Bill Mel- 
lish lusted for those pearls. 

A fortnight before, the schooner Ventura, 
of San Francisco, had struck a reef near 
the mouth of the lagoon, just as she was 
putting out to sea, and had sunk so quickly 
that her drunken master and his crew had 
barely time to escape with their lives. It 
had been decided to leave Mellish, the ship’s 
carpenter, and Jack Tanoa, a black deck- 
hand, in charge of the wreck, while the cap- 
tain proceeded to Pomolu in the boats, and 
thence to Tahiti, to summon the aid of a 
wrecking-vessel. 

Captain Rumble had taken most of the 
provisions from the island storehouse, but 
the palms and pandanus had helped Mel- 
lish and Tanoa to eke out their short ra- 
tions; and as the lagoon was alive with fish 
and turtles, they had not hungered. [If all 


Aen shaggy, half-dressed little man 


went as the captain had calculated, he and 
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his men would return in six weeks and raise 
the wreck, or at least the treasure, and then 
they would sail back to San Francisco. 

The first week after the departure of the 
boats had been an idle one for the marooned 
men. There were a dozen paper-covered 
novels in the shanty, but Mellish was not a 
man to revel in romance. The only book 
he read as he lay about under the palms 
was a pocket cyclopedia entitled “ Things 
Worth Knowing.” He was a slow reader, 
but he plodded with pleased eye over such 
piquant facts as how to treat hog cholera, 
the rainfall in different American States, 
the capacity of a freight-car, the cost of roy- 
alty in Russia, and what to do when your 
ears are frost-bitten. It was true that the 
utility of the last-named item was doubtful 
in a temperature of eighty, but it had a rapt 
reader in Bill Mellish. 

If the ship’s carpenter loved facts, there 
were also things that he hated. His most 
intense antipathy was for “niggers,” among 
whom he classed all the islanders. But 
when he swore at Jack Tanoa, the black 
meekly grinned and mumbled a psalm or 
two, for Ife was a very devout man. When 
Mellish threatened to kick him, he would 
always walk away singing his one hymn, 
“Rest for the Weary,” which the white 
man came in the course of time to loathe. 

Tanoa was not a full black, his father 
being a quarter-blood descended in some 
mysterious way from a white beach-comber, 
though his mother was a Marquesan prin- 
cess. At nineteen he had been taken aboard 
the missionary schooner Morning Star, and 
had sailed among the islands. 

“Me wash dishes in cook’s galley,”’ he 
would relate to Mellish, “and me learn all 
about God.” 

Then Mellish would smile scornfully, 
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and take out his pipe to say, in his matter- 
of-fact way, for he was utterly devoid of 
humor: 

“Yes, you know a lot about Gawd, you 
ig’rant nigger!” 

“Me not all nigga, sa,” Tanoa would 
add invariably. “Me plenty white.” 

“Plenty white!” Mellish would sneer. 
“T’ll tell you just how much white blood 
there is in you, Jack.” In his “ Things 
Worth Knowing” he had read an item head- 
ed “Amount of Blood in the Human Sys- 
tem.” “There’s four gallons an’ a quar- 
ter o’ blood in an ev’rage man. You're 
only one-eighth white, so you got only a 
little over two quarts. Understan’?” 

Tanoa would say very meekly that he 
understood. 

“An’ two quarts is a mighty small mi- 
nority,” Mellish would add impressively. 
“You're jest a plain nigger, Jack, with 
nigger head and nigger feet. Go fetch me 
my t’bacco.” 

Had he wished to do so, the black Cali- 
ban could have taken the white man bear- 
like in his naked arms, and hugged him to 
death without a tremor; but this never oc- 
curred to him. He did not complain when 
Mellish set him to diving day after day 
down through the clear water to the sunken 
Ventura’s deck, and as far into her dark 
interior as his failing breath would carry 
him. . He understood his orders, and never 
disputed them, even though it seemed a 
hepeless task to reach that chest in the 
captain’s cabin and to bring up those bags 
of pearls. 

When Tanoa dived, he always had a 
hatchet tied by a string to his naked waist. 
He would stand up his full length in the 
dingey, and take eight or ten great breaths 
that caused wonderful abdominal inflations. 
At the last mighty intake, the tips of his 
down-stretched hands would meet like the 
point of a -wedge, and he would dart into 
the depths, a dark streak in the clear green 
water of the lagoon. 

Sometimes Mellish, looking down, saw a 
school of brilliant fish flit from the diver’s 
course and flash away among the anemones 
and coral growth of the wonderful aqueous 
garden of the lagoon. He would watch 
Tanoa as he wiggled his way down to the 
deck, and, clutching the rail, worked along 
toward the cabin and down the steep com- 
panion. There he would lose sight of him. 


It had taken two days of such efforts as 
only divers know for Tanoa to gain entrance 
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to the cabin. It had taken two more days 
of futile diving about in the watery murk 
of the submerged little room, into which 
dim, uncertain rays straggled through the 
one small skylight, to force Mellish to the 
conclusion that nothing could be done with- 
out a diving-suit. 

Now, somewhere down below were half a 
dozen helmets and diving-dresses, each out- 
fit in a separate case of its own. From the 
first he had directed Tanoa to be on the 
lookout for them, but thus far the islander 
had not found them. 

But when the sun shot up from the sea 
on that bright particular morning when 
Mellish stood on the beach at the opening 
of this story, it had brought with it an idea. 
Why not take a few sticks of dynamite 
from the box in the storehouse, and blow 
a good-sized hole in the deck of the Ventura 
above the cabin, to let in some light? Then 
Tanoa could find the diving-suits. 

The carpenter hurried through breakfast 
and set hastily to work to prepare for the 
blast. Then he sent Tanoa down with the 
dynamite, enclosed in a tin can,“and the 
firing-wires. He cautioned the black tobe 
careful, and tried to explain what would 
follow ; but when the unsuspecting islander 
returned to the boat, now anchored at a safe 
distance, and Mellish banged down the 
plunger and saw the old deck planks leap 
upward, the astonished Tanoa fell back in 
terror. 

“ Wo-o-o-0-0-h!” he grunted, as the boat 
vibrated with a fearful concussion, and the 
water boiled, and the dead fish rose to the 
surface. “Schoona gone bust!” 

Leaping from the boat, he splashed ashore 
in wild affright. 

“Come back, you fool nigger!” yelled 
Mellish. “Nothin’s goin’ to hurt you. 
Come back and get busy dows below, or 
I'll blow you up, too! 

It took a half-hour to quell the super- 
stitious terror of the islander; but at last 
he mumbled a prayer and falteringly sang 
a stanza of “Rest for the Weary.” Thus 
fortified, he dived down, but returned im- 
mediately to say: 

“Big hole in deck—w-a-a-a-y big!” 

He stretched out his bare arms signifi- 
cantly. 

“Course there is,” growled Mellish im- 
patiently. “That’stoletinthelight. Now 
go right down an’ see if you can’t locate 
that chest. Go on, or I'll plug you in the 
bread-basket!” 























He picked up an oar and lunged deter- 
minedly at the docile black. 

“Yes, boss!” cried Jack. “One min- 
ute I go. ‘On da odda side o’ Jordan!’” 
he sang bravely. 

“On the other side o’ thunder!” yelped 
the impatient Mellish shrilly. “Git right 
down there, an’ never mind your psalm- 
singin’. Hurry up, or I'll punch the giz- 
zard out o’ you!” 

Tanoa took a big breath and dived below. 
Mellish saw him plunge into the hole. Two 
minutes later he emerged, tugging away at 
a long packing-case which he dropped on 
the schooner’s deck by the cog-wheel anchor. 

“Hurray!” cried the almost hysterical 
man in the boat. “He’s got a suit!” 

The diver came up for breath, then went 
below, and tied the box to the anchor-rope. 
Mellish easily pulled it up into the boat. 

“Gee!” he cried delightedly as he pried 
off the dripping lid. “This is that dandy 
French suit! Old man had it in his cabin 
for safe-keepin’, I guess.” 


II 


Now, the ship’s carpenter was at home 
in a diving-dress, and felt no hesitation in 
going below himself. He made ready to do 
so as soon as he could fetch the air-pump 
and rubber tubing from the storehouse. Just 
before Tanoa helped him on with the hel- 
met, he said: 

“Now don’t let the tubin’ get tangled up, 
nor the line, an’ remember the signals. One 
pull, more air; two pulls, go slow; three 
pulls, haul away.” 

The suit was a world too big for him, 
but that, in a way, was an advantage, as it 
gave him plenty of breathing-space. He 
slid down the anchor-rope, and his lead- 
soled boots strode over the deck, down the 
companion, and into the cabin. . 

“What a mess!” he said as he looked 
about him. 

The topsyturviness caused by the wreck 
was intensified by the débris from the explo- 
sion; but when he had once located the 
captain’s bunk, the rest was not difficult. 
There was the chest jammed in down there 
beside the chart table, with a broken gim- 
bal-lamp, an upset medicine-box, and a 
speaking-trumpet on top of it. He gained 


headroom by pushing aside some splintered 
planks; and after clearing off the top of the 
chest, he broke in the wooden lid with his 
hatchet“and pawed feverishly among the 
contents. 


He raked aside some clay pipes 
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and cigar-boxes, and there they were—the 
two fat bags, bulging with pearls! 

Seizing them ravenously, one in each 
hand, he made his way out of the cabin, 
and pulled at the line three times. Tanoa 
hauled him up to the boat, helped him in, 
unfastened the helmet, and lifted it from 
his shoulders. 

The first thing Mellish did was to glance 
seaward guiltily; and while Tanoa rowed 
him ashore he kept scanning the horizon. 
Not until he was inside the storeroom did 
he open the canvas bags. Then he cut the 
cord that bound the mouth of one of them, 
and poured its contents into a tin pan. As 
the wet pearls glinted into the pan, his little 
gray eyes danced. 

“Whee! Look at that!” he breathed 
rhapsodically. ‘“ Them’s the big ones. Lord, 
what a whoppin’ big beauty!” He pinched 
up a huge pearl of perfect shape, and held it 
out into the sunlight. “She’s worth a thou- 
sand dollars, if she’s worth a nickel!” 

The second bag, which he emptied into 
another pan, contained smaller gems, but 
there was an astonishing number of them. 

All the sultry, steamy afternoon Mellish 
kept counting the pearls, keeping Tanoa 
away from the storehouse on various er- 
rands. He set the gems aside on the table 
in little piles of a hundred each, and when 
he counted the piles he cried: 

“Forty-seven hundred, an’ a lot over! 
With that big one, they'll run up to forty- 
five thousand dollars, easy ’nough. How’'ll 
I git away with “em?” 

During the whole of that sleepless night 
he planned and planned. If he could get 
to Sibley’s Island, which lay in a direction 
opposite to that which Rumble had taken, 
he could take passage in the trading schooner 
that called there once in two months on her 
way to Honolulu. But Sibley’s Island was 
seventy-five miles to the east, and he had 
no boat besides the unseaworthy dingey. 

Ah, he would build one! What was that 
little pile of planks by the storehouse for, 
if not for that very purpose? 

Early next morning he got out his tools 
and set to work, with Tanoa beside him, 
bending the long boards around the stiff 
framework, and holding them in place, while 
he nailed and sawed and swore at his helper. 
The new craft was to be of the whaleboat 
pattern, with a high bow and stern, and 
was to be fitted with a centerboard and a 
mast. Every little while Mellish would 
brush the sweat out of his eyes, and steal 
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an anxious glance seaward. Then he would. 
take a covert look at Tanoa. What would 
he do with the islander? 

“Well,” he said to himself, at last, “I 
guess I can sail this boat over to Sibley’s 
alone, all right. One nigger more or less 
ain’t a goin’ tomattermuch. The Almighty 
ain’t got ’em on His list, nohow!” 


III 


AttHoucH both men worked hard, it 
took ten days to finish the boat, even in a 
rough fashion. After she had been launched, 
and was soaking up, while Mellish was fit- 
ting her sail and steering-rig, he thought 
every day of how he would dispose of Ta- 
noa. Strangely enough, the more he thought 
about it, the more piety the islander mani- 
fested. 

“Hang it all!” thought the ship’s car- 
penter. “He can’t know he’s got to die, 
can he?” 

At night, when Tanoa was ready to go to 
sleep, he would sing, “ Rest for the Weary,” 
and would then kneel by his bunk and offer 
up long prayers in a deep, mumbling voice. 

“ Jest as if a nigger’s prayer went more’n 
half-way to the beach!” Mellish would mut- 
ter impatiently. “How that babble gits 
onto my nerves! Shut up an’ go to sleep, 
you fool!” 

At last all was ready for the voyage save 
the taking aboard of provisions and water; 
and this Mellish had decided to attend to 
himself, after Tanoa should be out of the 
way. For the black man’s sudden decease 
was a matter of necessity. If he took him 
in the boat to Sibley’s, he would let out the 
carpenter’s secret; if he were left upon the 
island, he would tell the captain what Mel- 
lish had done and what direction he had 
taken. Pursuit and capture would follow. 
Yes, Tanoa must die. 

But there was one thing Mellish had 
forgotten. It came to him in a flash, as he 
was hiding the pearls away in a bag of 
dried fish, on the night before the day of 
his proposed departure. He had no money, 
and the pearls would be an unsafe means 
of exchange among the islands. 

From the beach his gaze wandered down 
to the masts of the sunken schooner. Why, 
there must be gold and silver in Rumble’s 
chest! Strange that he had not thought to 
secure it before! He had been intent only 
upon the pearls. 

He went out in the dingey with Tanoa, 
put on the diving-suit, went below, and in 
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less than ten minutes was back in the boat 
with a small buckskin bag containing seven 
hundred and eighty dollars, all in gold. 
Now he was ready to leave the island. He 
glanced nervously at “Tanoa, steeling his 
heart with murderous decision. 

“ Jack,” he said in a shaky little voice, 
and not looking at the islander, “there’s 
another bag o’ gold down there in that chest. 
I want you to go down there an’ git it.” 

His face twitched nervously as he stole a 
glance at the naked figure before him—the 
splendid form out of which the mighty 
strength, the life, the soul would soon be 
flitting 

“ Alri’, boss! You no eat first?” 

Tanoa pointed to a lunch-bag they had 
brought along in the boat, and then gazed 
at the midday sun. 

“Oh, be you hungry?” said the carpen- 
ter complaisantly. As long as Tanoa had 
such a brief time to live, he might as well 
eat. Yes, he could have of the best. He 
could eat all he wanted from that can of 
peaches they had brought along. “Well, 
fire away, Jack; but don’t be long about it, 
for I—” 

Mellish fidgeted and gazed searchingly 
seaward. 

“ Ah, me furgit grace,” cried Tanoa sud- 
denly. “Me hungry an’ furgit grace — 
savin’ grace!” 

He was opening the peach-can with his 
knife as he spoke; but he laid down his 
knife, shut his eyes, and mumbled a bless- 
ing upon his meal 

“ Aw, stow that missionary guff!” sniffed 
Mellish. “I’ve heard all that babble I 
want. See, you’ve cut your finger on the 
can. Savin’ grace don’t save you from digs 
an’ scratches, does it, you fool nigger?” 

“No, boss, but it save me from hell,” 
said the black man with solemn conviction. 

The strange words, and the intensity of 
the tone, started the sweat upon Mellish’s 
palms. He stared at Tanoa’s hand, from 
which the blood dripped freely, staining the 
thwart he sat upon. 

“You no eat, boss?” said Tanoa, look 
ing at him with childlike innocence. 

“No; I ain’t hungry. The sight o’ that 
blood makes me sick.” 

“Me tie °em up—no bleed no mo’.” 

Tanoa fished up a dirty rag from the 
bottom of the boat, bound it around his 
finger, and finished his lunch. Mellish 
fastened the helmet upon his black shoul- 
ders with trembling fingers, for the great, 
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staring glass eyes were upon him. Did the 
islander suspect treachery? No, or he 


would never have consented to go down. 

He went readily over the side, while Mel- 
lish worked the pump and the diving-dress 
filled with air. Through the clear depths 
the carpenter saw him sink, and then pass 
along the deck and down the companion. 

The heart of the man at the pump beat 
violently, and his breath came quick. Tanoa 
must be in the cabin now. Should he cut 
off the air? Not yet. 

Another minute passed. Mellish set his 
teeth tightly and let go the pump-handle. 

“One nigger less—that’s all!” he said 
grimly. “He can never come up again, 
with all that lead on his feet.” 

Then he started up in sudden terror, for 
he felt the signal line twitch violently as he 
held it in his hand. Why had he not let 
vo the line? 

He dropped it with an oath, and waited. 
Then he felt a sudden tug at his foot. The 
rope had caught about his ankle. He 
stooped over to release it, and felt again the 
signal for the life-giving air, this time a 
little feebler. 

The rope was snarled so tightly about his 
ankle that he could not readily untangle it. 
He glanced about for his knife, and as he 
did so felt tug after sickening tug, each a 
little gentler than the last, vet each a des- 
perate, pulsing plea for life. 

With the knife in one hand and the life- 
line in the other, he looked down over the 
side and saw Tanoa, who had struggled out 
of the cabin, making uncertain clutches at 
the anchor-rope, his suit strangely shrunken 
by the loss of the life-giving air. 

He felt another appealing twitch at the 
rope, and bent over to cut it. He dared not 
look down at the man below as he did this, 
but his eye went wandering about the boat. 

“He’s only a nigger—let hin go!” he 
said brutally. ‘“ He’s only a—” 

Mellish broke off suddenly, as his eye 
became fixed upon the blood-stains on the 
thwart where Tanoa had cut his hand on 
the peach-can. As he gazed in horror at 
the red blots, he nerved himself with the 
thought: 

“Only a nigger’s blood! 
one-eighth of it is white! 
eight!” 

He flinched and wavered in irresolution, 
then stared with iron purpose away from 
the blood toward the storehouse, and thought 
of the pearls. 


Only a—but 
One drop in 
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“One drop in eight don’t count!” he 
cried convincingly. “He’s a nigger—jest 
a common nigger!” 

He cut the rope with a fierce, determined 
slash, as the helpless man below jerked 
feebly at it, pulling it futilely down. 

With that decisive slash all the beast in 
Mellish arose. He glared at the tube, and, 
fearing that he might yet relent, he seized 
it frenziedly with one hand, and, with a 
merciless down-thrust of the knife, severed 
it from the pump. 

“ That’s the end o’ him,” he said. 
the—Lord Almighty, what’s that?” 

Out of the open tube-end, which he had 
not yet cast off, came muffled sounds, hol- 
low, weird, unearthly, like a despairing wail 
from the depths. Compelled by the fasci- 
nation of horror, Mellish bent his ear to the 
open hole in the tube. 

“My sins, deah Lo’d, an’ let me come 
to Thee in heaven. Be merciful—to me a 
sinner. Be merciful—an’ give me—savin’ 
grace!” 

The last words came with a plaintive 
diminuendo, and were followed by a suc- 
cession of gasps that made Mellish shiver 
and quake, while the tears rolled down his 
wrinkled face. 

“ Savin’ grace!” he cried, starting up sud- 
denly, and pulling frantically at the stout 
tube. “Savin’ grace! I got it!” 

He hauled hard at the tube, pulling it in 
hand over hand, until the great glass eyes 
stared over the boatside. Then he bent to 
the weight of the limp body and of the 
leads, while the gunwale scooped water, 
and hauled the man into the boat. 

Quickly he unfastened the helmet and 
pulled it off, as well as the lower clothing. 
Now he had the naked form of the man to 
deal with. He laid him flat on his back 
in the bottam of the boat, pried open his 
mouth, and inserted in it a short piece of 
the stiff tubing, which he cut off with his 
knife. Then he grasped the dark arms just 
below the elbows, drew them over the head, 
held them there a few seconds, then pressed 
them down firmly upon the sides of the 
chest. 

Again and again he repeated this, until 
at last the man gasped feebly. 

“Mighty close shave, Jack!” he cried, as 
Tanoa moved his head a little and opened 
his eyes. “But ‘Things Worth Knowing’ 
pulled you through. Good thing I remem- 
bered ‘Best Way to Revive an Uncon- 
scious Person.’ You see, the valve in the 
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air-pump didn’t work, and the signal rope 
broke. Close shave for you, all right!” 

Mellish rowed Tanoa ashore, and helped 
him to bed. 

“Guess me an’ the nigger stays right 
here on this little old island till the cap’n 
gets back,” he said earnestly. 

He was feeding the islander with canned 
soup, an hour later, when a steamer’s whistle 
awoke the palms, and presently he was 
shaking hands with Captain Rumble on the 
beach. 

“Well, cap’n, you made a mighty quick 
trip,” he said with a relieved air. “Glad 
you got back so soon!” 

“So’m I,” boomed the captain of the 
Ventura. “How’s the ol’ schooner lay? 
Think she’s worth raisin’?” 

“No, I don’t, cap’n.” The little gray 
eves met Rumble’s big blue ones squarely. 
“But I’ve got up everything you want out 
o’ her, I guess. Look a here!” He laid 
before the astonished skipper the two bags 
of pearls and the ship’s money. “It’s all 
here, cap’n—every bean of it. Jack an’ I 
have been busy while you was gone.” 

“T should say so!” cried the captain in 
delighted amaze. “Hooray! Wall, Bill, 
you've saved us a lot o’ salvage. There’s a 
couple o’ thousand in it for you, all right— 
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I'll see to that. All I'll pay them fellers” 
—he waved his hand toward the steamer— 
“is passage-money, and that won’t be much. 
You say she ain’t worth raisin’? Wall, 
you ought to know, bein’ ship’s carpenter. 
An’ you got up all the pearls an’ the gold! 
Good for you, Bill! You’re the man I 
want for first mate next schooner I get!” 
IV 

In the evening, Mellish sat by Tanoa’s 
side, apart from the others, under the palms. 
He was explaining to him why the air-valve 
wouldn’t work, but he said nothing about 
having sunk the tubing and the signal line, 
with their telltale knife-cuts, deep down in 
the lagoon. 

“Say, Jack,” he said, as he grasped the 
black man’s bulging shoulder with a friend- 
ly squeeze, “do you feel well enough now 
to sing ‘ Rest for the Weary ’?” 

“Sure,” said Tanoa, wonderingly. 

“All right. Let ’er go!” 

“*On da odda side o’ Jor-dan,’” began 
the islander faintly, as he raised his head 
from his couch, while a happy smile spread 
over his face. 

And Mellish, tired though he was, joined 
in with his high, wiry voice, making the 
dark palms ring with the old hymn. 


THE, HARPER 


Waat subtle music memory brings 

To the human heart with its thousand strings! 
While many a haunting, sweet refrain 

That long in the perished past has lain— 

Some melody cherished most of all— 

Seems dead and wakes not at our call, 

The ghostly hands of the long ago 

Wring from the shivering harp its wo, 

And strains that are wedded to somber lines, 
Drift back like the wind through the sobbing pines. 


From fields of glory the war-song comes 
With measured marchings and rolling drums; 
While through its melody steals a sigh 
That tells of a mother’s lullaby 

War and passion and pulsing chords, 

Shout of armies and clashing swords, 
Treading the gamut of human strife, 
Bringing the dead past back to life; 

But when the music begins to pall, 

One strain celestial leads them all. 


Vanish each vision from memory’s sky, 
But the lure of the love-song will not die; 
Oh, master musician that thou art, 
Plucking the strings of the human heart! 


Sam P. Davis 
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HERE had been a time in the dim 
past when Joe Brown drove a de- 
livery-wagon for a carpet-cleaning estab- 
lishment. He chewed plug tobacco during 
the week; but on Sunday, when he went 
to woo Grace Smith, the grocer’s daughter, 
he treated himself to a cigar, and smoked 
it while he took her for a walk in the 
park. He lavished pop-corn and peanuts 
on the demure maiden until the little space 
inside her waistband was filled to an un- 
comfortable degree. Later he married 
Grace. The pop-corn dissipations ceased, 
and Mrs. Brown developed into a fat, 
flabby, industrious housewife. 
Now Joseph Morton Browne, millionaire 
carpet-manufacturer, was driven to his of- 
fice in one of his motor-cars and lived in 


a five-story mansion on Fifth Avenue. He 
was corpulent, ruddy, good-natured. He 
wore a marvelous diamond in his shirt 


bosom, and another on the third finger of 
his right hand. 

Mrs. Browne, alas, was no more; but 
there were two children, Miss Edythe and 
Mr. Alfred. Miss Edythe had attended a 
fashionable young ladies’ seminary, and 
could make fudge to perfection. She took 
horseback rides and motor rides, and had 
her maid, a pert, wide-awake little creature 
with big blue eyes. Miss Edythe herself 
had dark-brown eyes, an abundance of 
beautiful hair, a face of languid beauty, 
and a figure which the wares of certain 
Fifth Avenue shops, combined with the ef- 
forts of her maid, had brought to conform 
to the modish slenderness. 

Mr. Alfred had spent six years, and a 
considerable amount of money, at an East- 
ern university. He could distinguish the 
different brands of champagne from the way 
the cork popped out of the bottle. He knew 
the ins and outs of musical comedy, espe- 
cially the outs, for he could find his way to 
any stage-door blindfolded. He had his own 
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motor-car and chauffeur, ordered his suits 
by the dozen, and smoked cigarettes that 
were worth their weight in gold. In other 
words, Mr. Alfred was well fitted to begin 
a brilliant career and make a name for 
himself. 

Mr. Browne used much money, and took 
great pains, in trying to get his son and 
his daughter launched into the social whirl. 
He was not satisfied with millions; he 
wanted social position. He frequently told 
his children that some day the name of 
Browne should stand as a synonym for 
blue-bloodedness. 

And Mr. Browne’s efforts had been re- 
warded, for Mr. Alfred had for the past 
three months been engaged to Miss Van 
Blink, the most striking and popular of 
the season’s débutantes. Miss Edythe, too, 
had made her catch. Two evenings each 
week she placed herself in the hands of 
her maid, and came down, an hour or so 
later, attired in a costly Paris gown, in 
which she looked and felt a degree more 
svelte than in her street costume. 

On these evenings, her fiancé, Mr. Fred 
erick S. Harrington, Jr., would call, and 
the two would sit side by side and talk. 
Mr. Frederick S. Harrington, Jr., was a 
little man with sloping shoulders and a 
blond mustache. His ancestors had come 
over in the Mayflower, and in some mirac- 
ulous way had escaped being scalped by 
the Indians. If the ancestors resembled 
the present sprout of the family tree, it 
was probably because the red men had 
passed them by as harmless. 

Nevertheless, genuine blue blood coursed 
through Mr. Harrington’s veins, and Miss 
Edythe had undoubtedly made a_ lucky 
catch. 

The domestic life of the Browne family 
was a happy one. ‘The one thing that 
broke into their peace was a continual 
wrangling about the servants. 
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“Blame that chauffeur of mine!” Mr. 
Alfred would exclaim at the dinner-table. 
*“He’s the most independent chap I ever 
saw. I can’t tell him a thing!” 

“Why don’t you discharge him?” Mr. 
Browne would say. “It is easy enough to 
get a chauffeur. I'll tell my man to look 
up a good one for you, my son.” 

Upon which Mr. Alfred would say rather 
quickly: 

“No, no, never mind. I guess I can 
stand him for a while longer. I'll look 
for another one myself.” 

At another time Miss Edythe would fly 
into a pretty rage and complain vehemently 
about her maid. 

“The saucy little thing!” she would say. 
“I simply can’t bear to have her around me. 
She talks to me just as if she were my gov- 
erness. I can’t get her to do a thing for me 
any more!” 

“Then discharge her immediately, my 
dear girl. I wouldn’t let her rule me, if 
I were you,” Mr. Browne would advise. 

“I’d much rather you’d discharge that 
important old housekeeper, dad,” Miss 
Edythe would reply. “She’s absolutely 
the limit. I believe she’s the cause of all 
the trouble. She treats me as if I abso- 
lutely did not exist at all.” 

But at this Mr. Browne would shake his 
head. 

“No, no, we can’t discharge her; she’s 
been with us for so long. I'll have a little 
talk with her, and see that she shows you 
more respect.” 

Time and again these discussions would 
come up, yet for some strange reason no 
action was taken to remedy the prevailing 
conditions. Miss Edythe continued to tol- 
erate the disrespect of her little maid with 
the upturned nose, and Mr. Alfred retained 
the burly chauffeur in his service from 
month to month. 

These things were hard to explain; but 
then so are many other things in this world. 
Perhaps the reason for not making a change 
was that it would not be long before Miss 
Edythe and Mr. Alfred were to be married, 
and they preferred to wait until after their 
weddings, when they would make a com- 
plete change. 

Mr. Browne was in a state of high glee. 
He smiled habitually, patted his children 
on the back, and congratulated them on 
their judgment and good taste in the matter 
of selecting a life-mate. He vowed that 


Miss Edythe should have the most elab- 


orate trousseau that ever a bride had, and 
wrote out checks for her as fast as the ink 
would dry. 

As for Mr. Alfred, a large branch fac- 
tory was nearing completion in the West, of 
which young Browne was to be manager. 
Also a beautiful mansion was being built, 
which was to be the home of Mr. Alfred 
and his bride after they returned from their 
honeymoon journey around the world. Oh, 
there was nothing small about Joseph Mor- 
ton Browne! 

The time for the approaching weddings 
drew near. The young people were to be 
married within two weeks of each other. 
Miss Edythe’s trousseau was in readiness 
to the smallest detail, and Mr. Alfred’s 
factory and home were completed. 

It so happened that during this crisis in 
the affairs of the Browne family, Mr. 
Browne had a birthday. It was the last 
the old gentleman was to spend under the 
same roof with his son and daughter, and 
he wanted to celebrate the occasion in an 
impressive but simple en famille manner. 
So he told both his children to be sure to 
have no other engagement on that night, as 
it was his desire that they should dine with 
him and spend the evening chatting with 
their father. The chef was ordered to tax 
his ingenuity to the utmost in preparing a 
dinner suitable for the occasion. 

When the day came, Mr. Browne, as luck 
would have it, was detained in his office, 
and reached home a little later than the time 
specified for the dinner. On entering the 
house—it being an informal affair—he 
went direct to the dining-room. The table, 
set in a most tasteful and inviting fashion, 
was all in readiness. Champagne-bottles 
stood in their coolers; a great spray of 
flowers adorned the center of the table. 
The cut glass and silver sparkled under the 
glow of invisible electric lights. 

Mr. Browne showed his pleasure in a 
broad, good-natured smile. 

“Well done, James,” he said to the old 
butler, as he seated himself at his place. 
“This pleases me. You may announce to 
Miss Edythe and Mr. Alfred that I have 
arrived and am waiting for them.” 

The old butler’s face became rigid, and 
he looked to the floor without saying a 
word. 

“Why, what in the world is the matter, 
James? Didn’t you hear what I told you?” 

“Yes, sir.” " 

“Then why do you stand there like a 
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statue? Are you going to disobey me after 
all these years of faithful service?” 

But James only continued to scrutinize 
the parquet floor. Mr. Browne’s face flushed 
with wrath. 

“ James, answer me this minute. Where 
is Miss Edythe?” 

The old butler swallowed hard, and 
finally announced, in a voice as hollow as 
the Subway: 

“Miss Edythe, sir, has run off and mar- 
ried Mr. Alfred’s chauffeur, sir.” 

Mr. Browne’s jaw dropped, and he sank 
back into his chair. 

“And Mr. Alfred 
gasped. 

The butler turned away his face as he 
answered : 





where is he?” he 


“‘A Portrait—Artist 


BY HOWARD 


i was an unusual day, even for Chris- 

tie’s. All London, it seemed—that is, 
the London that talks feelingly about 
“genre,” and “impressionism,” and “high 
lights” —had turned out to see the famous 
Craighead collection dispersed under the 
hammer. 

As I let my glance run down the cata- 
logue, I felt not unlike one who stood be- 
fore the treasures of some world-celebrated 
gallery. Great names there were in abund- 
ance—I marveled at their presence, so 
many of them in a single collection. I 
marveled still more that Sir John Craig- 
head—a wealthy man, to be sure—had 
commanded the immense sums represented 
in these pictures. 

And then my eyes caught a word in the 
list of masters—“ Unknown.” The title 
of the picture was equally uninformative— 
“A Portrait.” 

A portrait of whom?—by whom? It was 
strange that Sir John should have an un- 
identified canvas in his collection. “A 
Portrait” became immediately the most in- 
teresting work of art in London to me; I 
was impatient for its appearance under the 
red velvet canopy at the end of the gallery. 

“Some choice bits, sir,” a voice at my 
elbow ventured. “The best we’ve had this 
season.” 

It was Ferguson, an attendant, gray in 
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“T must tell you, sir, that Mr. Alfred has 
run off, sir, and married Miss Edythe’s 
maid, sir.” 

Then, as he saw Mr. Browne bury his 
face in his napkin, the trusty old butler, 
unable to stand by and witness his master’s 
grief, slipped quietly out of the room, 
brushing a tear from each eye. 

No sooner had James disappeared than 
Mr. Joseph Morton Browne, with a dra- 
matic gesture, tossed his napkin until it 
fluttered against the ceiling, and proceed- 
ed to execute a highly artistic dance, re- 
sembling a cross between a fandango and 
a Scottish hornpipe. 

“At last, at last!” he cried. “At last 
I can marry my housekeeper without set- 


'» 


ting a bad example to my children! 


Unknown” 
P, ROCKEY 


the service of Christie’s, whose discourses 
on art and artists had often enlightened my 
browsings in the great galleries. 

“An amazing collection, Ferguson, and 
it seems to have attracted every connois- 
seur in the kingdom.” 

“That it has, sir,” he said, “and a lot 
as aren’t connoisseurs. I’ve shown a dozen 
American millionaires to chairs up front. 
There'll be big prices bid to-day, sir, and 
our galleries’ll lose some treasures ! ” 

His tone was sorrowful. Ferguson 
counted as lost forever any masterpiece 
that found its way into a Fifth Avenue 
salon. He shed real tears when a good 
canvas left the shipping-room with a Lake 
Shore address stenciled on its case. 

“ Ah, sir, a gem!” 

Ferguson gazed rapturously at a Dupré 
on which the auctioneer was asking bids— 


‘a landscape all green and meadowy, and 


breathing of kine and shallow brooks. As 
he finished his short introduction—lamenta- 
bly inadequate to describe this magnificent 
example of the Barbizon school—he looked 
inquiringly out over the audience. 

“Twenty guineas!” 

It was a timid, squeaky little voice. I 
started in surprise, and Ferguson, noting 
the disgust in my face, smiled. 

“No, sir, it isn’t the director 
him go a little ’igher nowadays! 


They let 
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I laughed outright at this sally at the 
National Gallery. 

“But who can it be that bids twenty 
guineas for a canvas worth several hun- 
dred?” I demanded. 

“ Aye, sir, there’s a bit of a story there— 
a story as will touch your heart, sir. That 
bid came from old Caspar Trenwith.” 

“Trenwith?” I cried. “Not the—” ‘ 

“The very same, sir; the Trenwith who 
painted ‘ Gloria,’ and ‘ The Coster’s Girl,’ 
and a dozen other pictures that have: held 
you and me, sir, speechless before “em.” 

“Do you know him?” I asked, for 
Ferguson had paused reflectively. 

“Know him!” he exclaimed. “I should 
say we did. For years he’s never missed a 
sale day, and his is always the first bid that 
starts a new canvas. He bids very low, 
sir, so as it can’t be knocked down_to him, 
for he hasn’t a shilling to his name. He 
finds his only pleasure, sir, in this room. 
When he bids on pictures he thinks he’s a 
patron of art. And in his day, sir, he could 
get life and blood out of a tube that’s filled 
with nothing but color when ordinary men 
squeeze it. Only last week, sir, Lord Fen- 
wicke—we were talking just as you and I 
are now, sir—said he’d give a thousand 
pounds for a certain canvas by old Trenwith 

-something he wanted particular.” 

“ A thousand pounds!” I murmured. “It 
would be a godsend to the old man.” 

Trenwith interested me. Noting a va- 
cant chair by his side, I bade Ferguson 
adieu, and seated myself beside the old 
painter. 

I lost interest in the sale in watching 
him. Eagerly he followed each item in the 
catalogue, and his bid was usually the first 
to be heard. Sometimes twenty guineas on 
a Harpignies, or a Mauve—then thirty, 
forty, fifty guineas, even a hundred, when 
some superb Maris, some rare Daubigny, 
some rich Rousseau, was placed against the 


post where the greatest pictures of the world © 


have reposed. 

Always offering but a fraction of their 
worth, always far from any possible sell- 
ing-price, this old man by my side was 
withal keen in his delight, uplifted by the 
fact that he was offering, at least, a price 
for the treasures of his beloved craft. He 
was a patron of art, a connoisseur; his soul 
was satisfied. 

As the sale drew toward the end of the 
morning session, “A Portrait” was placed 
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before the post. I immediately turned my 
attention to it. It was a small canvas, 
beautifully executed, and showed a little 
girl standing by the lodge gate of an im- 
posing estate. The auctioneer had little to 
say. It was by an artist unknown to Sir 
John, who had bought it from an obscure 
dealer purely because it had struck his 
fancy. It was unsigned; the subject was 
unknown. 

“What is the bid?” 

“Twenty guineas!” 

There was a breathless silence. I glanced 
at old Trenwith, and then at the auction- 
eer. Not another bid was heard, and Tren- 
with looked up in amazement. No bid of 
his ever went so long without a raise. 

“Do I hear another bid?” 

I thought the auctioneer glanced at Tren- 
with pityingly. The silence was unbroken. 
Panic seemed to seize the aged artist. He 
turned to me. 

“Tsn’t that No. 64?” he asked. 
eyes aren’t what they were.” 

“No,” I replied, “this is No. 63—‘A 
Portrait, artist unknown.’” 

“Heavens!” he cried. “I took it for 
that Bosboom. What have I done?” 

“Is there any other offer?” 

The auctioneer seemed to understand, 
and tried to coax another bid. Trenwith 
turned to me with abject fear. 

“Oh, sir, I haven’t twenty 
What can I do?” 

“Going at twenty guineas!” 

The auctioneer’s voice was softened. He 
hesitated longer than was his wont. 

“Sold!” It came hesitatingly. “Sold 
to Mr. Trenwith for twenty guineas!” 

An attendant removed the little canvas. 
A score of habitués turned with smiles and 
whispers. The old man’s face was a pic- 
ture of terror. 

“You didn’t wish ‘ A Portrait ’?” I ven- 
tured. 

“No, sir, nor any of them, for I couldn’t 
buy the frames. I’m ruined now, sir. I 
daren’t show my face here again!” His 
eyes were moist. “I haven’t a farthing to 
pay for that canvas, and here he comes!” 

I saw Ferguson approaching, and deter- 
mined upon a bold stroke. Taking a bank- 
note from my pocketbook, I forced it into 
the old gentleman’s hand. 

“Oh, sir, I couldn’t—” he began. 

“Only temporarily,” I whispered. “ Ah, 
Ferguson!” I added, as that worthy came 


“ My 


guineas! 
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up. “Mr. Trenwith made a lucky pur- 
chase.” 

“That he did, sir;” but there was a look 
of incredulity in the attendant’s eyes, as 
he turned them full upon the aged artist. 
“Shall we send it, Mr. Trenwith?” 

“No, thank you,” he stammered. “It is 
small. Ill carry it. Here’s the money,” 
and he passed my crumpled note into the 
astonished Ferguson’s palm. “Sir,” he 
added, turning to me, “I don’t know you. 
I’m out of my senses to take your money. 
I can never repay you!” 

He gazed helplessly at the porter who 
approached us with the canvas packed for 
carrying. 

“Come,” I said briskly, taking the pack- 
age. “I’m going to help you with this.” 
Somehow I felt a keen interest in the old 
painter, and resolved to learn more about 
him. “Do you live far from here?” I 
asked, as we reached the street. 

“Only a step, sir,” he replied wearily, 
and led the way along King Street to a nar- 
row court, into which he turned. He paused 
in front of a tenement-like house that 
spelled poverty in every brick. 

“T live very humbly, sir,” he said. “ Per- 
haps you will leave me here?” 

“Only if you dismiss me,” I rejoined. 
“There is no shame in humble living.” 

Without further words, he led the way 
up four flights of pitch-dark stairs, and 
pushed open the door of a single room. 

“My studio, sir,” was his welcome, spo- 
ken with much gravity. 

I took it all in at a glance. Neat, well 
ordered, but poor—just poor. Near the 
dingy window stood an easel, on which there 
was an unfinished canvas—a street urchin 
of the abyss. 

“They give me shelter, sometimes, for 
painting their youngsters. My hand’s un- 
steady now, sir. I did better once.” 

“Now to see the purchase,” I cried, and 
I unwrapped the little canvas that had 
brought but a single bid. 

Old Trenwith bent over the rickety table 
as I laid the picture down. For fully a 
minute he peered at the painting without 
comment. 

“Strange!” he muttered. Seizing the 
picture, he held it close to the uncertain 
light that struggled through the window. 
“Tt is!” he exclaimed. “This, sir—this 


is my own—something I did when I was 
no more than a boy!” 


I was excited by this time, and the old 
man trembled with nervous joy. 
“You painted this?” I 

“Where? Who is it?” 

“The first good thing—you’ll pardon an 
old man’s pride—the first good thing I ever 
did, sir. The little girl was the Earl of 
Ayrshire’s daughter—that’s his seat there 
in the background. I was born on the 
place, and lived there till my father drove 
me off—for wasting my time at this,” and 
he waved a bony hand at the portrait be- 
fore him. “He took this picture away 
from me. “He said the master would give 
me a thrashing, if he caught me painting 
the young folks of the manor. I never knew 
what became of it, and I vowed to paint 
the young master—Lord Fenwicke now; 
but I—” 

“Fenwicke!” I almost shouted. 
this is a portrait of his sister?” 

“The same, sir—Lady Constance. She 
died very young, a year or so after I painted 
this. Why, sir—” 

“This is very important, Trenwith,” I 
said, grabbing up my hat. “Wait until 
I return.” 

I bounded down the dark stairs at the 
risk of my neck, and was back at Christie’s 
in less time than it takes to tell it. 

“Ferguson,” I cried breathlessly, as he 
met me at the entrance, “can you find Lord 
Fenwicke for me?” 

“He’s just come in, sir. I'll call him.” 

Ferguson departed, to return a moment 
later with the peer, whom I recognized at 
once. 

“You 
quired. 

“T do, my lord,” I replied. “I’ve found 
the Trenwith portrait which I understand 
vou desire so much.” 

“Impossible, sir,” he frowned. “I’ve 
searched every dealer’s, every gallery in 
England—the one of Lady Constance, my 
sister, you mean?” 

“Of Lady Constance—sold here to-day 
for twenty guineas, and bought by none 
other than Caspar Trenwith himself!” 

Lord Fenwicke stared at me blankly. 

“Caspar Trenwith alive? Why, I 


demanded. 








“ Then 


wished to see me, sir?” he in- 





thought him dead these many years! And 
he bought his own canvas?” 
“A mistaken bid, my lord; he’s very 


poor.” 
“That he is, my lord,” chimed in the 


sympathetic Ferguson. “If I’d known 
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about it, sir, I could have told you where 
to find him long ago.” 

“Come, take me to him. There'll be no 
mistaken bid this time!” 

And there was not, for old Trenwith has 
ceased to paint gamins for bread and butter, 


Sport Culve 


BY RALPH 


S is distinctly unpleasant for a young 


man of the world to confront the pos- 
sibility of having an indignant father lead 
him by the ear to the woodshed and ad- 
minister discipline with a strap. Yet such 
was the picture that startled Harry Culver 
when he suddenly remembered that the 
pawn-ticket which still distantly connected 
him with his watch was in the pocket of the 
fancy green and yellow waistcoat which he 
had just sold to the old-clothes man. 

Although nominally his own watch, the 
timepiece was really his grandfather’s — a 
precious possession which the old gentleman 
had loaned to Harry’s father when he went 
to college, and which Harry’s father had in 
turn handed on to Harry six months before, 
when that young gentleman entered one of 
our well-known institutions of learning. If 
he lost it, Harry knew what would happen, 
even to a college “man” like himself. 

Harry had an ambition to be called “ Sport 
Culver” by his admiring classmates, but his 
father had not properly financed it. Hence 
the pawn-ticket, and now the careless sale 
of the green and yellow waistcoat in which 
Harry had placed it. 

There was nothing for it but to follow the 
old-clothes man and rescue the pawn-ticket. 
Sport though he wished to be, the little 
freshman had a horror of unfamiliar adven- 
tures. He felt more than uncomfortable as 
he looked the place up in the directory, for 
he had never penetrated into that part of 
the town where old-clothes men reside. 

An untidy boy, sitting cross-legged in a 
gloomy basement—where the ceiling dripped 
trousers as Harry had seen pictures of the 
Mammoth Cave dripping stalactites—looked 
up when Harry at last ventured to open the 
door. He was recognizably the son of his 
father. Yes, he remembered the green and 


yellow waistcoat. A fine bit of goods, that! 
Already it had found a purchaser, and had 


r 
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and spends his days in painting flowers, 
and trees, and meadowy green landscapes. 
When he goes to a sale of pictures at Chris- 
tie’s it is with a generous leeway, and some 
of the treasures of Glenster Hall are of his 
selection. 


's Waistcoat 


BERGENGREN 


gone forth into the world, beautifying the 
figure of a local celebrity known as Mike 
the Bite, from certain animal propensities 
which he displayed when unduly aggrava 
ted. Mike was, it appeared, of about the 
same general proportions as Harry, but of a 
more athletic development. 

In the judgment of the untidy boy, it 
would not be until seven o’clock that Harry 
could hope to find the present owner of the 
waistcoat. He was wont to spend his after- 
dinner leisure in Flannagan’s saloon and 
billiard-parlor. Flannagan’s was on Green 
Street, and you knew it by the owl in the 
window. 

About seven o'clock that evening, Flan- 
nagan’s establishment gleamed crudely. A 
row of gas-jets illuminated the stuffed owl, 
holding a bottle of whisky and ‘supporting 
a printed card which announced that Flan- 
nagan catered to the family trade and wel- 
comed ladies. Several of the gentler sex, 
as Harry noted when he pressed his nose 
against the window, were already present. 
They took refreshment at small tables, be 
yond which he saw the billiard-room in a 
rear extension. 

At another of these small tables sat a thin 
young fellow, square of jaw, keen of eye, 
and close-cropped as to head. A brilliant 
stone sparkled aggressively in his striped 
shirt front, and over his shirt was tightly 
buttoned an unmistakable green and yellow 
waistcoat. Unquestionably Mike the Bite, 
practising his accomplishment on a large 
porterhouse steak! He chewed peacefully, 
but Harry Culver felt a sensation of cold as 
he watched. 

“Suppose Mike were angry with the 
steak!” he reflected; and at the thought he 
withdrew from the window, crossed the 
street, and sat down in a deserted doorway. 

An hour passed, and then another, and 
the end of Harry’s spine ached from sitting 
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on it; but he had formulated a plan of ac- 
tion. Come what might, he would wait till 
the green and yellow waistcoat emerged from 
Flannagan’s, and would follow it at a safe 
distance until he reached the neighborhood 
of a policeman. Then he would accost the 
wearer, explain the situation, and, if worst 
came to worst, rely on the strong arm of the 
law for protection. Mike might bite on 
occasion, but surely he would not bite with 
a policeman looking at him! 

At last the door of Flannagan’s swung 
open to permit his egress. Two others of 
his kind came with him, all laughing uproar- 
iously. They caught a street-car, and Harry, 
looking in vain for the sight of a blue uni- 
form, desperately swung himself on the rear 
platform. 

The car was well filled with men, but 
Harry hardly neticed them; nor did it strike 
him as curious that nearly all of them, 
singly or in groups, dropped off within a 
couple of blocks. The car was running 
through an empty street when Mike and 
his companions signaled the conductor and 
jumped to the pavement. Harry, after an 
instant’s hesitation, followed from the other 
side of the platform. 

The three men plunged so suddenly into 
the shadow of a large building close to the 
street that Harry must needs hurry to keep 
within sound of their footsteps. He had 
recognized the building as a former skating- 
rink, now abandoned and useless. How he 
found the courage to follow them into its 
gloomy shadow he could hardly have told 
you. His heart beat anxiously; his steps 
hesitated; but he kept groping along the 
wall with the three dim figures just ahead 
of him. 

Suddenly a crack of light illuminated the 
first of them, and Harry shrank back against 
the wall and held his breatl.. A door opened 
slightly, and he saw the three men exhibit 
tickets and enter. Then the door closed, 
and he was again in the dark, but acutely 
conscious of somebody else coming up behind 
him. He bent over, jumped away from the 
wall, almost as the next comer’s groping 
hand would have touched him, and made 
himself as small as possible against a fence 
that bounded the other side of the narrow 
alley. Several other men felt their way along 


the wall and were admitted into the building. 

Patient watching had by this time accus- 
tomed Harry’s eyes to the darkness. He 
looked at the gloomy building and experi- 
enced a compelling sense of curiosity. 


The 


light of. the stars dimly illuminated the 
shadow, and he made out a window; if there~ 
was one window, there must be others. 
Harry decided to investigate. 

Marveling at his own reckless daring, he 
went carefully along the wall until he turned 
a corner—and there, sure enough, three 
window-spaces beyond the turning, was a 
single faint gleam of light. He put one eye 
to it, but he could see nothing except that 
the rink was lighted, and that the window 
was covered with some thick substance which 
had not quite fitted. A muffled shouting 
reached him, as of many men in excitement. 
There came a wild burst of cheering, dis- 
tinctly audible—like the noise of a football- 
game when you're outside the enclosure, 
thought Harry, catching the contagion, and 
jumping up and down excitedly. 

This movement brought him back from 
the window and whacked his head against 
something solid; and as he now looked up- 
ward, he saw what had hitherto escaped his 
attention—a lighted window in the upper 
story. The ladder into which he had bumped 
reached to this window, and at the top he 
saw a pair of heavily shod feet just disap- 
pearing into the building. 

Harry no longer hesitated. He went up 
the ladder; an aisle opened before him, and 
he tiptoed down through an empty gallery 
to the edge of the balcony, whence he peered 
over into the skating-rink. 

Sport though he aspired to be, Harry 
Culver had never seen a prize-fight. Now 
he saw one through the blue smoke rising 
from pipes, cigars, and cigarettes in the 
mouths of some two or three hundred men 
and youths gathered on settees around the 
four sides of a roped enclosure. Some of 
the spectators leaned back in comfortable 
enjoyment; others stood up and shouted; the 
eyes of all were focused on two half-naked 
figures that moved, cat-like, around each 
other in the space behind the ropes. 

Now and again the figures glided closer 
together, and their fists, covered with small 
red gloves, thudded on each other’s bodies. 
The exchange of these amenities was sur- 
prisingly cold, vicious, and businesslike. 
They gave Harry an unpleasant feeling at 
the pit of his stomach, and he ducked his 
head back behind the railing. He forgot 
the green and yellow waistcoat, and wished 
he was at home again. 

Then a sudden shout again brought him 
to his hands and knees, with his eyes over 
the balcony. The scene had changed. 
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Around the roped enclosure the spectators 
clustered like excited bees. Inside the ropes, 
one half-naked figure lay stretched on its 
back. A little apart from it, calm, watch- 
ful, grimly alert to catch the first movement 
of resurrection, and padded fist ready to 
rebuke the presumption of it, stood the other 
gladiator. Between the victor and the van- 
quished, watch in hand, was Mike the Bite. 
He wore no coat, but the green and yellow 
waistcoat blazed in all its glory. He was 
loudly counting the seconds— one, two, 
three, four, five— 

Only Harry, from his post in the gallery, 
observed a group of other spectators who 
had chosen this moment to come out from 
under it. They advanced rapidly, and spread 
themselves—so far as twenty of them could 
do it—entirely around the audience, a thin 
blue line of stout figures ornamented by 
shining brass buttons. If Harry, earlier in 
the evening, had looked in vain for a police- 
man, he now saw several! 

From the advancing line a single figure 
detached itself and stepped toward the arena, 
just as Mike the Bite dropped his watch 
in his pocket, and the recumbent gladiator 
sighed and stirred uneasily. The eyes of 
the police-captain met those of the wearer of 
the green and yellow waistcoat, and, with 
admirable presence of mind, the Bite put 
his fingers to his lips and emitted a shrill 


The 
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whistle. The lights went out, even as Harry 
saw the much - desired waistcoat jumping 
nimbly over the ropes of the arena. Dark- 
ness came down like a curtain, and men 
swore and scuffled. In the balcony, Harry 
groped his way to the window, found the 
ladder, and with a sob of thankfulness, half 
slid, half climbed to the bottom. 

About an hour later, Harry Culver dragged 
weary legs up the stairs to his own room. 
‘He ached all over; his clothes were torn, 
and his finger pained him as he turned the 
door-knob. The light of the hall fell on a 
square patch of the floor, in which the post- 
man had dropped a special-delivery envel- 
ope. Harry groaned as he picked it up, 
and turned pale again as he noted in the 
upper corner a request to return it, after a 
decent interval, to “Flannagan, Wines and 
Liquors, 19 Green Street.” 

He opened it reluctantly. Inside was his 
own address, on a bit of linen such us 
tailors sew into garments; and with it — 
could he believe his eyes? — the precious 
pawn-ticket. Also a letter: 


Mr. H. CuLver: 

SIR: 

As one gent to another I take the pleasure to 
hand back the enclosed memento. I’ve been there 
myself, as the song says. 

Yours for the square deal, 

MICHAEL J. BREGAN 


Victory 


BY KATHERINE HOFFMAN 


T HE bishop, well within the chancel’s 

shadow, looked down upon the mourn- 
ing church. Roses and violets, lilies and 
laurel, banked the rails, massed the pulpit 
from which the dead man had been wont to 
speak his own simple messages of faith, 
hung from the desk where he had read 
words more authoritative than his own, 
draped the pall that covered him, lying in 
state where he so long had served. 

It was not merely the funeral service of 
one of the good shepherds of his diocese that 
the bishop conducted that afternoon; it was 
the funeral service of an ancient friend, of 
an overmastered rival. His tearless eyes, 
reviewing the vista of more than forty years, 
saw them both youths again in the old 
seminary at Alexandria; saw them both as- 


sistants in busy city parishes; saw them 
called to modest charges of their own in 
the same State. They had been friends— 
intimates; he who now stood in the shad- 
owy chancel, curiously untouched by this 
last pageantry of life—this last solemnity 
of religion — forced himself to remember 
how fully they had been friends. 

He had been Aleck’s best man when 
Aleck married—much too early, much too 
impulsively! Sylvia, to be sure, had been 
a winning creature, but for a clergyman on 
eight hundred a year to marry a penniless 
school-teacher—what was that but arrant 
folly? He, the Right Rev. John Radcliffe, 
had been guilty of no such madness. No, 
he had waited until he had something of 
reputation to offer a woman, and with that 














coin he had bargained advantageously. It 
had purchased him a wife of distinguished 
ancestry and of considerable fortune. Of 
course, he reminded himself to add, there 
had also been affection on both sides. 


For all Thy saints who from their labors rest— 


The choir began the next hymn of high 
belief. In the pew where the dead man’s chil- 
dren sat, one of the women raised the slight 
veil that shrouded her face; it gleamed, 
white and suffering, but glorious with a 
tender assurance, upon the bishop’s vision. 
That was young Sylvia, of course—daugh- 
ter of the old Sylvia who had been so happy 
a bride forty years ago, and who had lain 
out there in the churchyard for more than a 
decade now. 


For all Thy saints— 


Yes, Sylvia’s four children would, all of 
them, think their father that! 

There was the boy John—named for him, 
John Radcliffe—his godson. The bishop 
and Aleck had been friends, indeed, in 
those ancient days! After his own mar- 
riage it was, of course, otherwise. Vivian’s 
interests, her circle, had been different. On 
Sylvia’s side there had been too much mend- 
ing, too many children — the extravagant 
young couple had indulged in children as 
if they cost nothing—and so little money! 

His godson, John, looked the stable citi- 
zen now, sitting there with that carved mask 
of repressed grief on his handsome face. 
Yet if it had not been for John, perhaps 
he, the bishop, would not be standing in 
this place of honor to-day, head of his 
church in the great State. 

For Aleck, despite that impulsiveness 
which plunged him into an early and im- 
pecunious marriage, had had his ambitions; 
yes, and the talents to achieve them, had not 
chance and his son and his old friend con- 
spired against him. His little church had 
become a large one-—this very one in which 
to-day they were together for the last time 
on earth—the narrow rectory had widened. 
Aleck had ability, tireless industry, order, 
and, with it all, the temperament that wins 
love; and Aleck, when the old bishop had 
died—seventeen years ago, was it already? 
—had aspired toward the bishopric. 

His friends had hailed him a fitting can- 
didate. They called attention to the church 
that had grown under his ministry, as the 
town in which it stood had developed from 
a village into a great manufacturing center; 
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they lauded his tolerance, that would accord 
High and Broad their due privileges; his 
vigor, his labors, the affection he inspired 
in the poor. Such a man, they said, did not 
need the gift of eloquence, which, indeed, 
was not his. And Sylvia’s face, as she had 
read the’campaign eulogies, had glowed be- 
neath its fine wrinkles until it was again 
the old-fashioned rose it had been on her 
wedding-day. 

John Radcliffe, rector of a rich and fash- 
ionable church in the capital city of the 
State, had also yearned toward the episcopal 
purple, and Vivian, his wife, had yearned 
toward it. She had resented openly, he se- 
cretly, that he was not acclaimed as the old 
bishop’s fittest successor. But the boy John 
had helped him to his goal. That wretched 
college escapade; that miserable orgy from 
which the lad of twenty had awakened, as 
he thought, disgraced for life and tied to an 
unworthy woman; that hideous situation 
from which he had fled, believing that there 
could be no help, no forgiveness for him 
in his father’s home—that was the incident 
which had made the Right Rev. John Rad- 
cliffe the bishop of the great diocese. 

Perhaps it had been dishonorable, but 
there had been no time for the weighing 
of ethical motives. Sometimes one must 
choose promptly—Aleck, for instance, had 
never hesitated a second, but had chosen his 
son, had set out in search of the lad, ex- 
plaining his absence to no one save his 
friend, leaving his campaign for the bish- 
opric in his friend’s hands. He had found 
the fugitive, had relieved him with wisdom 
and gentleness and honor of the burden of 
his sin and madness, and had brought him 
home — and there had learned that his 
friend was just elected bishop by the con- 
vention. 

To this day John Radcliffe remembered 
Aleck’s note of congratulation and of loyal 
promise; to this day it grated on his con- 
science; to this day it made him angry! It 
was Aleck who had made the choice, when 
he went after his boy, not he, not the bishop! 
And there to-day sat Aleck’s son, John, 
with eyes whose sorrow was lit by love and 
pride as they looked within the flower- 
wreathed chancel; John, grave, responsible, 
and by his side the wife of his heart, whom 
at last he had won by worthiness; John, 
who seemed almost worth the sacrifice of a 
bishopric! ' 

The bishop wished, with a pang, that he 
could see in his own son, Fenwick, the ma- 
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king of such a man as Aleck’s son had grown 
to be. He could find no point of contact with 
Fenwick. There was a shell of hardness 
over the boy’s selfishness and folly, and 
the bishop had never known how to break 
through it. Fen put him at a disadvantage, 
always—seemed to question him cynically 
out of his dissipated, unbelieving eyes. 

There was no eulogy. In that church, 
what need of one? The procession started 
down the aisle. Sylvia’s children, with their 
wives and their husbands, looked with Syl- 
via’s own shining eyes of utter love and 
glory as the flower - wreathed pall passed 
them by. The bishop’s heart, which had 
beaten so coldly, was touched with an irri- 
tated jealousy. It did not show in his fine, 
intellectual old face as he took his place of 
honor in the line, and walked out to the tri- 
umphant strains that filled the church and 
overcame all sound of grief. 


Where loyal hearts and true 


Pshaw! Would they not sing the same 
words as gloriously for him, for any of the 
men who walked in the procession with 
him, no matter how mean, how crooked, 
how petty? He was foolish to be even irri- 
tated. One could not hope for all things 
in this life—religion itself taught one that. 
John Radcliffe had made a good bishop— 
a safe, politic head of a great, dignified, 
solemn business; it was much to be doubted 
if Aleck, had his ambition been gratified, 
would have been so successful. 

Aleck had never seemed to grudge him 
his success—had, in fact, contributed to it 
in troublous times. Aleck had been a suc- 
cessful parish priest, a successful father; 
why should he, the bishop, envy his dead 
friend these simple distinctions? Why 
should he feel his own greatness dust in his 
mouth as he walked down the aisle of 
Aleck’s church? 

Far down the nave, among the factory- 
hands and the poor who had crowded in to 
do last reverence to their pastor, a compel- 
ling gaze drew his own from its unseeing, 
forward-bending stare. Over the clear-cut 
impassivity of his features ran a wave of 
feeling. It was his son, Fenwick Radcliffe, 


who stood there among the dead man’s hum- 
ble friends—Fenwick, like them, with un- 
ashamed tears in his eyes and a face broken 
with grief. 

The bishop had not dreamed that the boy 
had retained any of his childhood’s old 
fondness for Aleck. 


He had not dreamed 


that they still had intercourse—these two 
with whom his own intercourse had grown 


so slight. Something poignant, stabbing, 
drove home to his hard heart. A flood of 
piteous jealousy engulfed him. His own 


son, whom he had never reached since man- 
hood—his own son—he, too, belonged to 
Aleck in some unspoiled corner of his heart! 
What had been all his own honors, all his 
victories, in comparison with this triumph 
for Aleck ? 

On the procession swept. He regained 
control of his features, but not of his heart. 
He was wounded—he was conquered. Be- 
side the grave he would have challenged his 
old friend. It was not fair, it was not fair 
that every sweet of life should go to him, 
and only the tawdry tinsel trimmings to 
John Radcliffe! 

Back in the vestry, changing to the habili- 
ments of the street, his spirit was sore. He 
escaped the fussy attentions of his minor 
clergy. He went out into the mild spring 
sunshine through a door that gave upon the 
rectory yard—he had known it well in old 
days. 

Fenwick was there, pacing back and forth. 
His eyes were dried of their tears now, but 
kept their softened look. 

“I waited for you, sir,” he said, joining 
his father and offering him his hand with a 
sort of tentative sympathy. “I—lI wanted 
to say—I know this means a lot to you— 
such old friends as you two were. I’ve al- 
ways cared for him myself, somehow. I—I 
wanted you to know that I understand what 
it is for you to lose him; that I know there’s 
no one else quite so close; that—” There 
were confessions and pleas for pardon and 
promises of filial amendment in his voice 
and look. 

“1 understand, Fen, thank you,” said the 
bishop in his calm, episcopal manner. Then 
he broke suddenly and took his son’s arm. 
“Come close to me, my boy. I have lost my 
friend—I lost him long and long ago, be- 
cause I was not worthy of him. Come close 
to me, Fen!” 

And in the carriage, dry-eyed, but with 
stricken face, he held his son’s hand. It 
seemed to him that never since the day 
when he had authorized the withdrawal of 
Aleck’s name from the convention had he 
felt a single poignant emotion until now. 
A final gift his friend had given him at 
last—he had again a conscience to stab him, 
again a soul to realize humiliation, a heart 
to ache for loss. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 


GENERAL LEE 


BY COLONEL JOHN S. MOSBY 


COMMANDER OF Mossy's ParTiIzAN RANGERS 


private in a company that was incor- 

porated into the First Virginia Cav- 
alry, of which regiment J. E. B. Stuart was 
colonel. As I had no military training and 
no political influence behind me, I did not 
dream of getting a commission. The extent 
of my ambition was to make a good record 
as a soldier. 

I was then twenty-seven years old, and 
the frailest and most delicate man in the 
company; but camp duty was always irk- 
some to me, and I preferred being on the 
outposts. During the whole time that I 
served as a private—nearly a year—I only 
once missed going three times a week on 
picket. The single exception was when I 
was disabled by my horse falling one night 
over a cow lying in the road. 

I never made Stuart’s acquaintance while 
he commanded my regiment; but later, on 
the day before I became its adjutant, in 
February, 1862, I was detailed to a duty 
that took me to his headquarters. I spent 
the night there, and, to my surprise, was in- 
vited to supper and breakfast with him and 
General Joe Johnston. I shall never forget 
the embarrassment I felt in sitting at the 
table with men who were so far above me. 

In the subsequent reorganization, when 
Fitz Lee was elected colonel, I lost my 
position as adjutant and became attached 
to General Stuart’s headquarters. To me 
this was a big lift; for although I got no 
rank immediately by the transfer, yet, as 
Stuart was the sentinel of the army, it gave 
me the work of a scout, in which I delight- 
ed. It must be understood that I did not go 
in disguise, as a spy, but always wore my 
arms and uniform. 

Soon after the battles around Richmond, 
I was picked up by a party of Union cav- 
alry, while on my way with a letter from 
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Stuart to Stonewall Jackson. Jackson had 
been sent to observe Pope, who had just ta- 
ken command of the army assigned to the 
defense of Washington. But I was ex- 
changed in ten days, and these were not al- 
together lost time; for in prison I kept up 
my habits of scouting, while affecting to be 
indifferent to what went on around me. 

After my brief captivity, I was taken down 
the Potomac, to be exchanged. We lay four 
days in Hampton Roads, waiting for other 
prisoners to be brought from their places of 
confinement in the North. The star of the 
Southern Confederacy then seemed to be in 
the ascendent, and we little thought that a 
dread nemesis would one day confine our 
President in the casemate of the frowning 
fort before us. 

When we arrived, I saw a large number 
of transports lying in the roads, loaded with 
troops, and I set to work to find out their 
destination. I first learned that it was 
Burnside’s corps, which had just come from 
North Carolina. If they were reenforce- 
ments for McClellan, it would indicate that 
he would advance again on Richmond from 
his new base on the James. On the other 
hand, if they sailed up the Chesapeake, it 
would show that they were going to join 
Pope, and that McClellan would be with 
drawn from the Peninsula. 

This was the problem that I had to solve. 
It was a pivotal point in the campaign. 
There were several officers of high rank 
among the prisoners, but I did not com 
municate my purpose to any one, for fear 
my secret work might leak out, with the 
result that we should be detained. I was, 
however, much surprised that none of them 
seemed to regard what was before their 
eves as of any significance. 

On the fourth day, several steamers with 
prisoners anchored near us; and I was told 
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that we were to start that evening up the 
James River, to the point where the commis- 
sioners would meet for the exchange. Dur- 
ing the day, I saw the transports with Burn- 
side’s troops weighing anchor and passing 
out by the fort. I had become pretty well 
acquainted with the captain of the steamer 
that brought us from Washington, and found 
out that he was a Confederate in sympathy; 
so when he was going ashore for his orders, 
I asked him to find out where the transports 
were going. 

When he returned, he whispered to me 
that Aquia Creek, on the Potomac, was the 
point. That settled it—McClellan’s army 
would not advance, but would follow the 
transports northward. 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR LEE 


I was feverish with excitement and anx- 
iety to carry the news to General Lee, but 
nobody suspected what I had discovered, nor 
did I hear any comment on the movement of 
Burnside’s corps. I was so restless that I 
sat nearly all night on the deck of the steam- 
er, watching for the day-star. 

Early in the morning we arrived at the 
landing; the commissioners were there. As 
I was in a hurry, and afraid of being de- 
tained by some formality in exchanging, I 
whispered to the Confederate commissioner, 
Judge Ould, that I had important informa- 
tion for General Lee, and asked him to let 
me go. He made no objection. 

It was a hot day in August, and I set out 
to walk twelve miles to headquarters. Some 
one in Washington had given me a patent- 
leather haversack and a five-dollar green- 
back. The latter I had invested in lemons 
at Fortress Monroe; for the blockade kept 
them out of Virginia. 

After trudging several miles on the dusty 
road, I was exhausted, and sat down to rest; 
but I held on to my lemons. A horseman 
came along—one of Hampton’s Legion; I 
wish I knew his name—and I told him what 
I wanted. He generously dismounted, put 
me on his horse, walked to his camp with 
me, and got another horse. We rode to Gen- 
eral Lee’s headquarters, a few miles away. 

When we got there, I told a staff-officer 
standing on the porch that I had important 
information for General Lee, and wished to 
see him. As I was roughly dressed and un- 
kempt, no doubt the officer thought I was 
impertinent to ask the privilege. In the im- 
perious tone customary with staff-officers, he 
said that I couldn’t see the general. I pro- 
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tested that I must do so, but he would accept 
no explanation. 

I turned to leave, when another officer, 
who had overheard what I said, told me to 
wait. He went into the house, but soon came 
out and told me to go inside. I did so, and 
found myself in what was then to me the 
awful presence of the commander-in-chief. 

We had never met before, but I was soon 
relieved of embarrassment; General Lee’s 
kind, benevolent manner put me at ease. I 
found him looking over a map on the table. 
As quickly as I could, I told him that Burn- 
side’s troops had been sent to Pope. 

After I had finished my story, he asked 
me a few questions. I remember very well 
that he inquired on what line I thought the 
next movement against Richmond would be 
made, and that I considered it a high com- 
pliment that he should ask my opinion on 
such an important matter. He then called 
one of his staff into the room, and told him 
to have a courier ready to go to General 
Jackson. At that time Jackson was about 
eighty miles west of Richmond, on the rail- 
road near Gordonsville; but Lee was afraid 
to trust the telegraph. As soon as Jackson 
got the information about Burnside, he 
moved to strike Pope in Culpeper before 
Burnside could reach him. 

The Comte de Paris, who was then on 
McClellan’s staff, says in his “History of 
the Civil War in America”: 


So long as Burnside and the fleet of transports 
which lay in readiness to ship his troops remained 
at the mouth of the James, whence they could 
proceed either to Harrison’s Landing or to Aquia 
Creek, it was evident to Lee that the movement 
of the Federals had not yet been determined upon. 
Accordingly he sought with particular care for 
every item of intelligence calculated to enlighten 
him as to the design of his adversaries. 

Finally, one evening, on the 4th or Sth of 
August, a small steamer bearing a flag of truce 
was seen coming up the James, passing the Con- 
federate outposts and approaching Aiken’s Land- 
ing, a place designated for the exchange of 
prisoners. In the midst of the soldiers, whose 
gray coats were worn out by long confinement, 


* and the sick and wounded, to whom the thought 


of freedom restored both strength and _ health, 
an officer was making himself conspicuous by his 
extreme anxiety to land. His face was well known 
to every Virginian, and his name to all his com- 
panions in arms; it was the celebrated partizan, 
Colonel John Mosby. 

His eagerness, which everybody attributed to 
his ardent temperament, was very natural, for he 
had news of the greatest importance to communi 
cate to Lee. A few hours later he was at the 
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headquarters of his chief, to whom he made known 
the fact that at the very moment when he was 
leaving Hampton Roads, that same morning, the 
whole of Burnside’s corps was being embarked, 
and that its destination, as he knew positively, 
was Aquia Creek. 

Lee lost no time in availing himself of this 
information, which chance had opportunely thrown 
into his hands 


When I rose to leave, I opened my haver- 
sack and put a dozen lemons on the table. 
General Lee said that I had better give them 
to some of the sick and wounded in the hos- 
pitals; but I left them, and bade him good- 
by. I had little expectation of ever being in 
his presence again. 


LATER MEETINGS WITH LEE 


The next time we met was at his head- 
quarters in Orange, about two months after 
Gettysburg. He did not seem in the least 
depressed, and was as buoyant and aggres- 
sive as ever. He took a deep interest in my 
operations; there was nothing of the Fabius 
in his character. 
Mr. Davis shows how he regarded my meth- 
od of conducting war. It is dated “ Head- 
quarters, Army of Northern Virginia, March 
21, 1863”: 


You will, I know, be gratified to learn by the 
enclosed despatch that the appointment conferred 
a few days since on Captain John S. Mosby was 
not unworthily bestowed. The point where he 
struck the enemy is north of Fairfax Court- 
House, near the Potomac, and far within the lines 
of the enemy. I wish I could receive his appoint- 
ment [as major], or some official notification of 
it, that I might announce it to him 

R. E. Lee, General. 


After General Stuart was killed, in May, 
1864, I reported directly to General Lee. 
During the siege of Petersburg I visited him 
three times — twice when I was wounded. 
Once, when I got out of the ambulance, he 
was standing near, talking to General Long- 
street. When he saw me hobbling up to him 
on crutches, he came to meet me, introduced 
me to-General Longstreet, and said: 

“Colonel, the only fault I have ever had 
to find with you is that you are always get- 
ting wounded.” 

Such a speech from General Lee more 
than repaid me for my wound. 

The last time that I saw him during the 
war was about two months before the sur- 
render. I had been wounded again. He 
was not only kind, but affectionate, and 
asked me to take dinner with him, though 
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The following despatch to. 
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he said he hadn’t much to eat. There was a 
leg of mutton on the table; he remarked 
that some of his staff-officers must have 
stolen it. 

After dinner, when we were alone, he 
talked very freely. He said that in the 
spring of 1862 Joe Johnston ought not to 
have fallen back from the Rapidan to Rich- 
mond, and that he had written urging him to 
turn against Washington. He thought the 
demonstration would have made McClellan 
return to defend the national capital. He 
also said that when Joe Johnston evacuated 
his lines at Yorktown, in May of that year, 
he should have given battle with his whole 
force on the isthmus at Williamsburg, in- 
stead of making only a rear-guard fight. 

Lee was the most aggressive man I met in 
the war, and was always ready for any en- 
terprise. I believe that his interest in me 
was largely due to the fact that his father, 
“Light Horse Harry,” was a partizan offi- 
cer in the Revolutionary War. 

When I bade him good-by after our last 
interview, I had no idea that it was my final 
parting with him as my commander. I can 
never forget the sympathetic words with 
which he cautioned me against unnecessary 
exposure to danger. The following is the 
last order he ever gave me. It was dated 
March 27, 1865, and put me in command 
of all northern Virginia: 


Collect your command and watch the country 
from the front of Gordonsville to Blue Ridge, and 
also Valley. Your is all that 
section, and the general [Lee] will rely on you 
to watch and protect the country. If any of your 
Northern Neck, call it to you 
W. H. Taytor, 
Assistant Adjutant-General 


command now in 


command is in 


Lee was raised in the political school of 
Washington and Hamilton. As a member 
of the Virginia Legislature, his father spoke 
and voted against the famous States-rights 
resolutions of~1798; and six years later he 
commanded the Virginia troops that were 
ordered to Pennsylvania to suppress the 
Whisky Insurrection. It is difficult to dis- 
tinguish in law between Washington’s proc- 
lamation in 1794, calling out the military 
force to execute the laws of the United 
States, and Lincoln’s, in 1861. 

Writing at Fort Mason, Texas, on Jan- 
uary 23, 1861 —after seven States had 
passed ordinances of secession—Lee said : 


The framers of our Constitution would never 
have exhausted so much labor, wisdom, “and for- 
bearance in its formation, and surrounded it with 
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so many safeguards and securities, if it was in- 
tended to be broken by every member of the con- 
federacy at will. It was intended for “ perpetual 
union,” so expressed in the preamble, and for the 
establishment of a government, not a compact, 
which can only be dissolved by revolution, or by 
the consent of all the people in convention as- 
sembled. It is idle to talk of secession. Anarchy 
would have been established, and not a govern- 
ment, by Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and all the other patriots of the Revolution. 


In February, 1861, Lee was ordered by 
General Scott from Texas to Washington, 
because he was known to be a strong Union 
man. His biographers have not dwelt upon 
his service in the War Department at this 
time, and have ignored the fact that he 
accepted a commission from President Lin- 
coln. On the last day of Buchanan’s ad- 
ministration, General Twiggs was dismissed 
for treachery in surrendering the Union 
troops in Texas. Mr. Lincoln then pro- 
moted Colonel Edwin V. Sumner, of the 
First Cavalry, to be a brigadier-general in 
Twiggs’s place; and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lee, of the Second, was made colonel of 
the First Cavalry. He held this rank 
when he resigned. 

A Virginia lady who met Lee about that 
time told me, many years ago, that he spoke 
to her with great indignation about General 
Twiggs’s conduct. 

Lee was forced by circumstances to take 
the side for which he fought in the war. It 
was a cup which he prayed might pass from 
him; for he agreed with Mr. Lincoln as to 
the evils of slavery and secession. Five 
years before, in writing about slavery, he 
had said: 


It is a moral, social, and political evil 


He, acted, as nearly every soldier acts, 
from personal sympathy with the combat- 
ants, and not on any legal theory of their 
being right or wrong. On the day when he 
resigned his commission—April 20, 1861— 
he wrote to his sister, and told her that he 
could not raise his hand against his rela- 
tives, his children, and his home. 

On the previous day, he happened to go 
into a store in Alexandria, across the Poto- 
mac from Washington, to pay a bill. His 
heart was burdened with a great sorrow, 
and he uttered these words, which the mer- 
chant wrote down at the time in his journal 
—they stand there still to-day: 


I must say that I am one of those dull creatures 
that cannot see the good of secession 
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Below this entry the merchant wrote: 


Spoken by Colonel R. E. Lee when he paid this 
bill, April 19, 1861. 


A few days later, Lee was made com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces of the State of 
Virginia. The late Judge John Critcher rep- 
resented Westmoreland, Lee’s native county, 
in the secession convention, and was one of 
the committee sent to notify him of the ap- 
pointment.. The judge told me that when 
Lee returned with the committee to the con- 
vention hall, in the Capitol at Richmond, 
they had to wait for a few minutes in the 
rotunda. Looking at Houdon’s statue of 
Washington, Lee said very gravely: 

“TI hope we have seen the last of se- 
cession.” 

He evidently feared that the seceding 
States would soon separate from one an- 
other. The “Life of Alexander Stephens” 
shows that the apprehension was not un- 
founded, and that the members of the Con- 
federacy were held together only by the pres- 
sure of war and by the despotic power of 
the central government at Richmond. 

I once heard General John C. Brecken- 
ridge say, at a dinner in Baltimore, soon 
after he returned from his exile in Canada, 
that if the Southern Confederacy had been 
established, “there would have been such 
a spirit of local self-assertion that every 
county would have claimed the right to set 
up for itself.” 


AFTER THE CIVIL WAR 

I met General Lee a few times after the 
war, but the days of strife were never men- 
tioned. I remember the last words he spoke 
to me, about two months before his death, 
at a reception that was given to him in 
Alexandria. When I bade him good-by, 
he said: , 

“Colonel, I hope we shall have no more 
wars!” 

In March, 1870, I was walking across the 
bridge that connects the Ballard and Ex- 
change Hotels, in Richmond, and to my sur- 
prise I met General Lee and his daughter. 
The general was pale and haggard, and did 
not look like the Apollo I had known in the 
army. After a while I went to his room; our 
conversation was on current topics. I felt 
oppressed by the great memories that his 
presence revived, and while both of us were 
thinking about the war, neithe: of us re- 
ferred to it. 

After leaving his room, I met General 
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Pickett, and told him that I had just been 
with Lee. He remarked that if I would go 
with him, he would call and pay his respects 
to the general, but he did not want to be 
alone with him. So I went back with Pick- 
ett; the interview was cold and formal, and 
evidently embarrassing to both commanders. 
It was their only meeting after the war. 


GENERAL ROBERT E. 


From a copyrighte. photograph by Rice, 
i Washington College (now 


was president o 
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1892, at the University of Virginia, I took 
breakfast with Professor Venable, who had 
been on Lee’s staff. He told me that some 
days before the surrender at Appomattox, 
General Lee ordered Pickett under arrest— 
I suppose for the Five Forks affair. I 
think the professor said that he carried the 
order. I remember very well his adding 


LEE 


Washington, taken when General Lee 
Washington and 


Lee University), Lexington, Virginia 


In a few minutes I rose and left the room, 
together with General Pickett. He then 
spoke to me very bitterly of General Lee, 
calling him “that old man.” 

“He had my division massacred at Get- 
tysburg,” Pickett said. 

“Well, it made you immortal,” I replied. 

I rather suspect that Pickett gave a wrong 
reason for his unfriendly feelings. In May, 
8 


that, on the retreat, Pickett passed them, and 
that General Lee said, with deep feeling: 

“Ts that man still with this army?” 

I once went to see the tomb of Montcalm 
in the chapel of the Ursuline Convent at 
Quebec. When I read the inscription — 
“Fate denied him victory, but blessed him 
with a glorious immortality”—it recalled 
General Robert E. Lee. 





OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS 


A NEW 


IDEA WHICH IS SPREADING RAPIDLY, AND WHICH IS 


DOING MUCH FOR BACKWARD OR WEAKLY CHILDREN 


BY ANNE 


UT on the magic cap—cheapest and 
most satisfactory of headgear—that 


whisks you back twenty or thirty 
years. You are aged ten, and it is the 
study period for your division of the fourth 
grade school in which an enlightened gov- 
ernment is forcing upon you the rudiments 
of an education. 

Your eyes are fastened upon a picture 
of negroes baling cotton, by which artistic 
means the leading industry of the Southern 
States is supposed to be indelibly imprinted 
upon your mind. But the illustration blurs 
a little beneath your prolonged look and 
there blurs on your ears the hum of Divi- 
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sion A reciting in unison some of the glori- 
ous truths of mathematics which lend them- 
selves to a singsong. So also do the chant 
of historic information from the class in the 
next room, and the scratching of industrious 
pens down the aisle. 

All these sounds gradually blend with the 
subdued roar from beyond the windows, if 
it is a city school to which the magic cap 
has transported you, or with the delicate 
chirping and rustling of the countryside, if 
you were a country child. By and by 
everything is lost, including the page be- 
fore you. 

Suddenly you are awakened by a ques- 
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tion like a bullet, which shatters sleep and 
brings you stumbling to your feet in a panic 
of bewilderment and mortification. Years 
since then have taught you that the sarcasm 
of the teacher, famed and feared for the 
acidity of her speech, was not so very Juve- 
nalian; but at the time it is harder to bear 
than whipping with live scourges. It in- 
stantly and effectually banishes the last rem- 
nant of slumber from your eyes. Your un- 
sympathetic comrades, agreeably aroused 
from their own afternoon languor by the 
clamorous publicity of your downfall, re- 
ceive from you mute, glaring promises of 
an hour of reckoning. 

On such an afternoon, dull, heavy, seared 
with shame, could angels and archangels 
have persuaded you that there would ever 
exist in the world’s history a body of chil 
dren who would petition an amazed school 
board for permission to attend school dur 
ing a vacation, or who, being happily free 
of all school bondage, independent spirits 
knowing no teacher, would ever actually 
beg to have one bestowed upon them? 
Never, you would have declared, outside 
the pages of a “Rollo” or an “Elsie” 
book, or other fictitious chronicle of the 


virtues of impossible young prigs, could 
such things come to pass. 

And yet the brief history of the open- 
record of 


air school movement contains 
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such marvels. With the driving forth of 
a class from the shelter of four well-con- 
structed walls to the airy protection of tents 
or sheds, some happy miracle seems to be 
wrought in dispositions, as well as in 
health. Afternoon — difficulties — somno- 
lence, inattention, naughtiness—familiar to 
teachers since the first full-day session was 
established, all disappear; and with them, 
on the other side, go “teacher’s” afternoon 
irritability and proneness to satire. 


A RAPIDLY ADVANCING MOVEMENT 


When one has been investigating the sub- 
ject of open-air schools for a while, one 
feels that the movement toward their estab- 
lishment is so wide-spread, so vigorous, 
that all the world must already know all 
about them. It is difficult to recall that in 
one’s ignorance, a few weeks earlier, one 
had but the vaguest ideas of what they 
were, where they flourished, why they were 
maintained, or who paid for them. They 
might have been, at that uninstructed pe- 
riod, an experiment of educational faddists; 
they might have been allied to strange diet- 
ary creeds or Greek - dress cults. At the 
most, probably, one would have believed 
them to be an auxiliary of hospitals or sani- 
tariums in some advanced community’s war 
against tuberculosis. And it is true that in 
this last they had their beginning; but at 
the rate at which 
they are multiply- 
ing, and with the 
matter - of - course - 


ness with which 
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AN INTERVAL FOR EXERCISE IN THE SCHOOL-YARD AT MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 
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THE MONTCLAIR SCHOOL-TENT, WITH THE OPEN-AIR CLASS IN WINTER COSTUME 


















they are gradually being taken, they bid 
fair, before many years, to have made 
practically extinct the business of the school 
architect. 

Montclair, New Jersey—looking east- 
ward toward New York from the slope of 
the Orange Mountains—is a town re- 
nowned for the excellence of its public 
school system, and for its open-mindedness 
toward modern educational methods. It 
may be mentioned, in passing, that Mont- 
clair’s experimenting with the 
problem of the “bad” boy’s edu- 
cation has reduced the work of 
the local juvenile court to an al- 
most negligible quantity. Last 
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dren. He found five operated on a similar 
plan to that which has been adopted for 
the Montclair school. 

By the time that was ready to open, in 
October, the public school boards of 
twenty-three cities in the United States had 
decided to maintain, either wholly or in 
part, at least one such school. By this 
time, the number has probably doubled, so 
contagious has the enthusiasm been. 

In Montclair—which may be taken as 
typical of those 
smaller communities 
in which the effort 
is to be made to 
prevent children 


OPEN-AIR PUPILS OF THE VANDERBILT CLINIC, WHO ARE UNDER THE SUPERVISION 
OF A TRAINED NURSE 


spring the Montclair authorities decided that 
if open-air schools for tuberculous children 
denied admission to the ordinary classes be- 
cause of their disease, were educationally, 
as well as physically, successful, open-air 
classes for children not yet infected, but 
predisposed to consumption, would be even 
more desirable. 

An appropriation was secured for the 
experiment; its advocate on the school 
board, Mr. William W. Peake, whose in- 
terest in the matter had been first aroused 
by an investigation of the open-air schools 
of England, visited those already estab- 
lished in this country for consumptive chil- 


from becoming tubercular, instead of mere- 
ly segregating them after they have become 
so—the new school is a big tent in a large 
school-yard. A stone’s throw distant, across 
the yard, is a fine, modern school building 
of brick, with all the heating and ventila- 
ting appliances approved by the latest ar- 
chitectural and hygienic knowledge. Nearer 
is a frame building, with yards upon yards 
of glass windows, in which the outdoor 
classes may take refuge in case of a really 
terrific storm, and which is used even in fair 
weather for the meals and the rest hour. 
The method of obtaining children for the 
open-air school was as follows: The “sub- 
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normal” children of three schools—by 
which is meant the backward, listless, ob- 
viously anemic children—were carefully 
examined by the medical inspector, who 
gave them their due rating on all physical 
points. The school nurse visited their homes, 
and reported on the conditions in which 
they lived, on their hereditary tendencies, 
and on the probable parental attitude to- 
ward the innovation. 

Each child, mathematically rated on 
each point, was then “averaged” by di- 
viding the sum of the points by the number 
of the subjects in which they were rated; 
and the twenty children whose average 
denoted them to be most in need of the new 
treatment were drafted for it.. This was, 
of course, in the absence of family opposi 
tion to the plan, the authorities realizing 
that to secure any significant results, there 
must be at least passive cooperation in the 
homes of the children. 


A DAY IN AN OPEN-AIR SCHOOL 
The pupils, who were selected from 
among the backward ones of six grades, 


BOY AND GIRL OPEN-AIR PUPILS IN THE BAGS WORN 
ON COLD DAYS 
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arrive at the tent a little before nine in the 
morning—at the same hour which sees the 
throngs ascending the steps of the brick 
building adjoining the tent. The school 
board pays the car fare of those who come 
from distances too great to walk, if their 
parents are unable to pay it. 

The open-air pupils go to their cloak- 
room in the wooden building, and take, 
each from his individual hook or locker, 
the open-air outfit which the school board 
provides. Exactly what this is depends on 
weather condition. Some days it may be 
merely a sweater and a reefer, with a cap 
and mittens. Other days it is a bag cover- 
ing the pupil from neck to heels, sewed at 
the bottom to prevent the cold air from 
reaching the feet—a regular camper’s sleep- 
ing-bag, in short. There are blankets, too, 
of the regulation army pattern, as addi- 
tional cover for the feet and legs when the 
children are at their desks in the tent. 

To the observer who recalls the gloomy 
disproportion between sedentary and active 
pursuits in his own school-days, there 
seems to be an exhilarating amount of mo- 
tion in the routine of the open- 
air scholars. Exercises in pen- 
manship are preceded by a 
limbering up of chilled fin- 
gers; instruction in the differ- 
ence between the greatest com- 
mon denominator and the least 
common multiple is followed 
by a run around the tent; 
calisthenics tread upon the 
heels of drawing-lessons. 

At ten o’clock, the monot- 
ony of existence—if there can 
be said to be any monotony in 
such a program—is diversi- 
fied by the adjournment of 
the entire class to the wooden 
building, where, at long board 
tables in a room one side of 
which is practically window 
glass, the mid-morning meal 
is served—hot milk, or broth, 
or cereal. And each morning 
one of the children has the 
privilege of saying the simple 
grace: 

Lord, we thank Thee for this food 


May we use it for our good! 


Then the children go back 
to the tent in the yard, for an- 
other hour and a half of alter- 
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nated physical and mental activity—breath- 
ing exercises taking a prominent place 
among the former. At noon they adjourn 
again to the long tables in the glassed-in 
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An idea of the fare provided may be 
gained from three characteristic menus: 
Roast beef, mashed potatoes, spinach, 


and baked apple. 
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room, and eat their dinners. A seven-day 
menu, instead of one arranged for only the 
five school days, brings it about that the 
children do not know in advance what they 
are about to receive—a knowledge which so 
often has the effect of destroying listless 
appetites. 


AN OPEN-AIR CLASS IN THE MONTCLAIR SCHOOL-TENT 


Lamb stew, rice, string beans or turnips, 
gingerbread. 

Chopped meat, beans, carrots, Indian 
pudding. 

All the meals, ten o’clock, twelve o’clock, 
and the milk or broth served again at three, 
are furnished by the Montclair Tubercu- 
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losis Relief Conmnittee, working in con- 
junction with the school board. In this 
respect, the Montclair experiment is like 
all those yet tried in American cities, in 
which the feeding expenses have been borne 
by some charitable association. 

After the noonday meal and the subse- 
quent washing and dental ceremonies— 
strict cleanliness is one of the most rigor- 
ously enforced features of the treatment, 
and baths are given at the school when it 
is evident that they have not been given at 
home—the children adjourn to the rest- 
room. Here are twenty reclining chairs of 
canvas, and here, wrapped in their blan- 
kets, they are sent to sleep for an hour. 
Then come an hour more of work, intel- 
lectual and gymnastic, in the tent, the final 
feeding, and dismissal for the day. 


OPEN-AIR WORK 


That even the first month of such a 
course of treatment as this should show good 
physical results is not surprising. That it 
shows equally good results in those twin 
bugbears of old school reports, “ scholarship 
and deportment,” is a fact which is diffi- 
cult of realization. to the old-fashioned per- 
son, trained to consider uninterrupted hours 
spent in poring over books as necessary to 
grasping any of their contents. Yet the 
enthusiastic teacher of the Montclair open- 
air school, Miss Edith M. Chase, vouches 
equally for both. 

A teacher of experience, and a believer 
in the open-air life for adults and children 
alike, she volunteered for the position _of 
teacher to the ungraded outdoor class. It 
is notoriously more difficult to secure “ re- 
sults” from an ungraded than from a 
graded class. In addition to this, most of 
the pupils of the Montclair outdoor class 
are avowedly those who have been back- 
ward in their studies through anemia. Yet 
with this double handicap, Miss Chase 
found, at the end of the first month of the 
experiment, so great an improvement in 
mental alertness and in concentration, that 
she declared her backward pupils already 
the equals of their companions in the nor- 
mal classes. Whereas many of them had 
been unable to keep up with the curricu- 
lum prescribed for their grade, all of them 
now could do so. In this her experience 
seems to have been that of all open-air 
teachers. 

The physical results are capable of ac- 
curate testing. Every Tuesday morning the 
9 
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pupils are weighed, their chest-measure- 
ments are taken, and a general examination 
is made of their condition. During last 
October, the gain in weight among the 
twenty children was twenty-three and a 
half ounces, averaging nearly six ounces 
per child a week. In many cases this gain 
is attributable wholly to the school regimen, 
the home life of the child remaining as un- 
hygienic as before. 

This was the case with Beppo, small and 
dark and pale, wizened like an old man 
or a sad, wrinkled monkey. Beppo yawned 
prodigiously, even with an October gale rat- 
tling the canvas sides of the tent, and an 
October wind from the hills above Mont- 
clair blowing unrestrainedly through it. 
Inquiry revealed the fact that Beppo, who 
was motherless, and whose stepfather, with 
whom he lived, took little interest in hy- 
gienic innovations, slept at home in a bed 
with three brothers, in an unaired room, 
and that he furthermore stayed up at night 
until the three brothers, much his seniors, 
came home. 

More cheerful, and on the whole more 
typical, was the story from the home of 
young Gustavus. His mother, already a 
consumptive, was sufficiently impressed by 
the improvement in her little boy’s condi- 
tion, after a brief period of attendance at 
the open-air school, to move her own bed 
out of doors. 


MISSIONARIES OF FRESH 


The children here in the Montclair 
school, as in all open-air schools established 
to prevent tuberculosis, and in the open-air 
hospital wards to which a school board may 
have supplied a teacher, are from the poorer 
districts of the town. Even in a prosperous 
suburb like Montclair, which seems to the 
casual eye to afford no unwholesome pur- 
lieus for the germination of disease, the 
dwellings of the poor are the spots in which 
it is developed, and from which it is car- 
ried. And to every one of these homes, 
even to that of the conservative stepfather 
of Beppo, the open-air school-children go 
back each day as missionaries. They are 
the ablest allies that the district visitor 
ever had. , 

Much that is learned—eor at least taught 
—at the ordinary schools, the children of 
the foreign-born cannot communicate to 
their parents in any very vital way. The 
peculiarities of the English objective case, 
the subtleties of the decimal system, the date 
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of the battle of Lexington, and similar bits 
of information, are impossible for Beppo 
and Gustavus, for the Italian Maria and 
the little black Cornelia, to share with their 
parents. But lungs which have been taught 
to demand fresh air will have it; and the 
lesson of pale cheeks that become rosy, dull 
eyes that grow bright, under no more occult 
treatment than air, cleanliness, and simple, 
wholesome food, is one that cannot long 
evade the parents’ intelligence. 

Not only are the Montclair open-air 
school-children likely to prove unconscious 
missionaries in their own homes; they are 
already acting as missionaries to school- 
children in their own town and other towns. 
Every day, almost, sees a committee of vis- 
itors coming to watch the operation of the 
school in the tent, and going back to their 
own communities to advocate a similar 
experiment. 

Besides this, the movement is spreading 
in Montclair among those whose condition 
does not permit their enrolment in the regu- 
lar open-air school. Among the children of 
the well-to-do in that wealthy suburb, two 
private classes for open-air teaching were 
formed within a month of the opening of the 
public school. The same sort of equipment 
was used—a big, fire-proofed tent with side 
curtains for use on very bad days; desks 
and seats adjusted to the individual child 
occupying them; sleeping - bags, blankets, 
caps, and all. 

Among the public-school children who 
are not admitted to membership in the open- 
air class, open-air home study is the passion 
of the hour. After school, the piazzas 
blossom out with little blanketed figures, 
hard at work on “ to-morrow’s lessons.” 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE MOVEMENT 


If Montclair is a center of open-air in- 
fluence just at present, her own adoption of 
the idea, as has been said, was due to the 
study of similar institutions elsewhere. In 
1908, Providence and Boston both estab- 
lished classes in connection with their tu- 
berculosis cure and prevention work, Provi- 
dence claiming the credit of being the first 
city in the United States to begin the experi- 
ment. In 1909, New York and Hartford 
followed. In these earlier experiments, 


however, it was not an open-air class for 
backward and anemic pupils that was estab- 
lished by the local school boards, but a 
teacher or school equipment that was fur- 
nished to a body of children already re- 
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moved from the schools because they had 
tuberculosis. 

It was from one of these groups that there 
came the prayer for a teacher, so incompre- 
hensible to a child reared under the old or- 
der. A disused ferry-boat in New York had 
been converted into a pavilion for tubercular 
children. There they came each day, were 
fed and wrapped and rested, and received 
what individual treatment they seemed to 
need. But there were unoccupied periods 
when they could neither sleep nor eat, and 
when play itself palled. 

From playing school, they came to peti- 
tion the nurse in charge for some one to 
teach them. Their meritorious and unusual 
desire was communicated to the board of 
education, which promptly granted it. 
Teachers from the public schools were also 
assigned to the children receiving the open- 
air treatment on the roof of the Vanderbilt 
Clinic. 

The testimony of all these is the same as 
that of Miss Chase in Montclair. In spite 
of the time which seems to be directed to 
other than scholastic pursuits, in spite of 
the fact that in cases of declared consump- 
tion the rest periods aré frequent, and no 
exertion is permitted if the physical condi- 
tion seems to declare it unwise, the children 
from the clinics have gone back to their 
classes farther advanced than the children 
who had never been taken out for medical 
treatment. 

In New York, although the enthusiasm 
for the experiment has not been quite so 
wide-spread as in some other cities, the 
energy of those who have advocated open- 
air schools has succeeded in obtaining an 
appropriation of six thousand dollars for 
the work this year. Though this sum is 
almost ridiculously small, enough addition- 
al funds have been secured, through private 
or semipublic agencies, to insure a fair trial 
of the experiment—if it can still be called 
an experiment—in twenty public schools. 
At least one important private school, the 
Horace Mann, will open an outdoor class 
on its roof this spring. 

Meanwhile Boston has passed an ordi- 
nance providing that hereafter every new 
public school building shall be equipped 
with an outdoor classroom, and that wher- 
ever it is architecturally possible the existing 
school buildings shall be remodeled to the 
same purpose. 

In Chicago, where one of the most inter 
esting of the experiments has been tried in a 
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class instituted by the United Charities in 
the summer of 1909, lives one of the strong- 
est advocates of open-air education for all 
classes, sick and well. This is William E. 
Watt, principal of the Graham Grammar 
School, who declares that “kiln - driéd 
houses and schools are killing two hundred 
thousand children every year.” 

To Mr. Watt’s mind, as he has said in an 
article in the Survey, the problem is not a 
medical one, but one of practical teaching. 
Convinced of the desirability of open air not 
merely for sick children, but for all, he ex- 
perimented last year in two rooms of the 
grammar-school of which he is principal. 
His summer vacation schools of the open- 
air variety numbered four, and the regular 
school season of 1910-1911 began with 
twenty rooms, in which twenty teachers in- 
struct one thousand pupils. 

No pupil or teacher is obliged to work in 
the open-air rooms, for there is at least one 
warmed room for instruction in each grade’s 
work. But the present outlook seems to in- 


dicate that there will be fewer and fewer 
heated rooms as time goes on, and Chicago 
becomes more 
Watt’s ideals. 

“We did not open the school to cure dis- 
ease,” he says, “ but to fit children to learn. 


and more educated to Mr. 


We are succeeding. We have removed a 
serious handicap to learning. The open- 
air school makes pupils and teachers well. 
It makes them strong, intelligent, active, 
cheerful, capable, and free from headaches 
and dulness. It saves lives. It saves mon- 
ey. It is practicable in a modified form 
for all grades. It will save millions in 
doctors’ bills, nursing, and untimely funer- 
als. It will avoid wrecking thousands of 
nervous systems and digestive tracts. It 
will obviate most of the friction between 
home and school. It does away with the 
necessity for much reviewing. It makes 
once-telling worth something. 

“The work of the primary school is or- 
dinarily review work and drill. About nine- 
ty-nine per cent of the work of the primary 
school is of this sort, because the minds of 
the pupils are deadened by the weakened 
conditions of body and mind. Fresh air 
doubles the teacher’s power and the results 
in the pupils. By breathing nature’s air and 
wearing extra clothing, with much exercise, 
during school hours, the child is so much 
more alive than the ordinary school-child 
that the mental and physical results are sur- 
prisingly good.” 


SCHOOLS 


With so vigorous an advocate of the sys- 
tem as this abroad in the land—and, more- 
over, abroad as an educator, and not merely 
as a fresh-air enthusiast—and with the re- 
sults in his school to point to when proofs 
are called for, it is not wonderful to learn 
that school-yards all over America are 
blossoming with tents like mushrooms; that 
roofs are being fitted with desks and plat- 
forms; that windows are being run up and 
walls knocked out in many school buildings; 
that Washington, Orange, Newark, Albany, 
Rochester, and nearly a score more have 
added themselves to Boston, Hartford, Chi- 
cago, Providence, and New York. 


rHE CHARLOTTENBURG EXPERIMENT 


Yet for all the enthusiasm with which the 
notion is spreading in this country, it is not 
indigenous to our soil. Like so many ex- 
cellent things, it seems to have been largely 
“made in Germany.” In 1904, in Charlot- 
tenburg, a suburb of Berlin, there was es- 
tablished what was known as an “ open-air 
convalescent school,” and in it most of the 
principles which have since been practised 
in the American schools were tried out. It - 
was designed for backward or physically de- 
bilitated pupils. Eight thousand dollars 
was appropriated for the experiment, and 
two hundred and fifty children were the 
objects of it. They were anemic, or suf- 
fering from the lighter forms of pulmonary, 
cardiac, or scrofulous diseases, acute or in- 
fectious stages not being admitted. 

The children at this German school ar- 
rived at the school park before eight o'clock, 
on special cars, their fares being paid by the 
school authorities—and breakfasted on soup, 
bread, and butter. At cight o’clock the open- 
air classes in either gymnastic or regular 
school work began. Between every two half- 
hour sessions of scholastic work came a 
five-minute recreation period. At ten o’clock 
came a luncheon of milk, with bread and 
butter. Between that time and twelve-thirty 
there followed either gymnastic or regular 
schoolroom work, the division which had 
had regular studies in the early morning 
period now having gymnastic, and vice 
versa. 

At half past twelve a dinner was served, 
consisting of three ounces of meat, with 
vegetables and a sweet; then came two 
hours of sleep, or of absolute rest, in re- 
clining chairs or on rugs; at three o'clock, 
more classes; at four, bread, milk, and jam. 
From four until supper-time—six-forty-five 
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the children played informally. Then, 
after they had eaten once more of soup, 
bread, and butter, their special cars took 
them home. 

The average gain in weight was a half- 
pound each week, and the mental alertness 
was so increased that, at the end of three 
months, when these children, originally 
backward, were returned to their own 
classes, although they had spent less than 
half as much time on mental work as their 
schoolroom companions, they were not mere- 
ly abreast of the others, but ahead. 

After this initial experiment, the move- 
ment spread rapidly in Germany. In the 
second year, the open-air school period was 
six months instead of three, and in 1906 it 
was increased to eight months. Berlin has 
recently appropriated three hundred thou- 
sand marks for conducting the work on a 
large scale. Porto Rico, under the school 
supervision of Dr. Leonard P. Ayers—who 
is now, with Dr. Gulick, at the head of the 
Russell Sage Foundation’s department of 
child hygiene—followed the Charlottenburg 
experiment in 1904. 

The London County Council, after an 
examination of the Charlottenburg experi- 
ment, established an open-air school for 
pupils of the same class at Bostall Wood, 
in July, 1907. For thirteen weeks a school 
for a hundred children was maintained, at 
a cost of about ten dollars a month for each 
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child. There are now several such schools 
in England. 

It is estimated that every year, in the 
United States, sixty-four hundred: children 
die of tuberculosis. The average age at 
which they die is twelve and a half years, 
which means that for six years they have 
been receiving education from the State. 
Every year’s education is computed to cost 
thirty dollars; so that each child has cost, 
for six years’ teaching, one hundred and 
eighty dollars, and the sixty-four hundred 
children have cost considerably more than 
a million dollars. What community, the 
advocates of open-air schools demand, can 
afford to throw away such a sum every year? 
For a child that dies at twelve years of 
age, before he has rendered any service to 
society through productive energy, must be 
estimated as a total loss to the community. 

It is not sentiment, it is the thing farthest 
in all the world removed from charity, say 
the open-air apostles, that such appalling 
waste of public money should be stopped. 
And if, as Mr. Watt claims and is pro- 
ceeding to demonstrate, outdoor schools for 
normally healthy children will reduce the 
length of their school terms, and will sim- 
plify and cheapen the entire school appa- 
ratus, what vast economy there may be in 
the scheme, not to speak of its more appeal- 
ing human features—thousands of young 
lives saved for happiness and usefulness! 


LYRIC 


Give the good gaunt horse the rein, 


Sting 


him with the steel! 


Set his nervous thews astrain, 

Let him feel the winner’s pain, 
Master hand and heel! 

Fling him, hurl him at the wire, 
Though he sob and bleed 

Play upon him as a lyre- 

Speed is music set on fire 
Oh, the mighty steed! 


Hurl the lyric swift and true 
Like a shaft of doom! 
Like the lightning’s blade of blue, 
Letting all the heavens through, 
And shuddering back to gloom! 
Like the sudden river-thaw, 
Like a sabered throng, 
Give it fury clothed in awe 
Speed is half the lyric law 
Oh, the mighty song! 


John G. Nethardt 
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MAN 


BY STANLEY OLMSTED 


AUTHOR OF 


HE stage-manager displayed nothing 
of the prevalent drowsiness. He 
made a crisp speech in reasonably, 

though not squeamishly, chaste English. 

He wished to arouse the company to ac- 
tion, he said, and assured them that much 
of their latter work on the road had been 
undeniably rotten; also that it was radically 
up to them to make strenuous improvement 
in New York with a stage big enough for a 
bull fight, spring mattresses, good meal 
tickets, and other incentives. 

In his demand for progress he was pro- 
nounced. Under its fervor he arose to an 
eloquence which did not pause at threats 
dire enough, though of a character highly 
impersonal. Nobody—that was to say, no 
person—was to monopolize his remarks; 
they were simply to know, every boy and 
girl of them, that he meant him, and her. 

Then he explained the real object of this 
rehearsal of a play which they all knew up- 
side down, and in their sleep. The com- 
pany, he said, had been reenforced for its 
return month at the Academy by twenty 
members, new, gaunt, and green, to fill in 
the féte scene and the ballroom scene. 

“Sam,” he directed, “ go bring them extra 
people down out of the lobby.” 

Sam—more fully, Mr. Samuel Hare, as- 
sistant stage-manager and person of tyran- 
nous authority, when no higher authority 
happened to be present—humbly departed 
on his mission. 

“What is it all? What is this news 
they’re talking about?” Miss Marian 
Downs inquired of one Benjamin Rawls, 
supposedly third on the salary list 

“It’s coming—in that crowd!” replied 
Mr. Rawls. 

In the wake of the stage-manager—with 
Mr. Samuel Hare somewhere on the side— 
the twenty extra people, men and women, 
were following a trail through the empty 
theater toward the stage. Miss Downs ele- 





“EXCEPT YE RENOUNCE,” ETC 


vated her plastic brows in a manner indica- 
tive of boredom. 

“Coming in that?” 

She indicated the trail of new extras 
through the darkness, with a gesture of the 
hand backward and downward. 

“Sure. It’s a man, you know. And it’s 
stage-struck. Also, it is said to have four 
million dollars—or maybe it’s fourteen; 
something neat, anyhow. There’s your 
chance, Downy Marian!” 

The new extras had reached the ‘stage. 
They were, indeed, already in the act of 
grouping themselves, or huddling them- 
selves, in its farther corner. The non- 
speaking portion of the original cast had 
been ordered forward. Marian and Rawls, 
and six other principals, looked on in toler- 
ant aloofness. 

Then Marian started imperceptibly. Had 
her colleagues been interested, they might 
have observed an alteration of the delicate 
bluishness about her eyes into a sort of 
evanescent pink. Miss Downs was still 
young enough and pretty enough to look her 
best in a number of different ways. 

“T do believe!” she murmured. 
of all the people!’ 

She was regarding a single figure. It 
stood detached, or perhaps merely con- 
trasted, amid the new contingent. 

A few seconds later, Rawls, out of his 
preoccupation, begged her pardon and asked 
if she had spoken. 

“It’s not fourteen million, or even four,” 
she confided cautiously. “But it’s very 
well off—or ought to be. Say eight hun- 
dred thousand, more or less. The new extra 
gentleman is from Allenville, my own town. 
Up-State, you know, we can’t help know- 
ing everybody—just a little.” 

Rawls followed her glance. 

“Maybe you haven’t the right one. But, 
of course, it must be. Any Irishman knows 
two cannon-balls can’t hit the same hole.” 


“Why, 
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Teddy Coombs, character juvenile, darted 
forward from somewhere, with excited in- 
terruption. 

“See that dressy little chap—sort of cross 
between golf caddy to the Prince of Wales 
and William Jennings Bryan? Well, he’s 
from Allenville, never been on the stage be- 
fore, assumed name, thinks nobody’s next, 
and is worth more millions than—” 

“Coals to Newcastle!” checkmated 
Rawls. “Bananas to the Congo! The 
young rival of Rockefeller gone astray is an 
old story, an ancient admirer of Miss Downs 
here. They grew in beauty, side by each. 
They wandered, hand in hand, adown—” 

“You exaggerate dreadfully,” blushed 
Marian—a confusionless blush, and of the 
saner variety, let it be admitted. “I merely 
said I once knew of him—knew of his 
family. He probably hasn’t the slightest 
memory of me—which exactly suits me, I’m 
sure.” 

They had grown forgetfully noisy. More- 
over, the stage-manager was having his own 
troubles trying to dispense light among the 
new supernumeraries as to their huzzas and 
their oh’s and ah’s at particular cues. 

“I say,” he snapped, suddenly turning 
toward the principals with ill-equipped self- 
control, “suppose you people just sneak out 
and ‘hold your conversazione somewhere 
else, till after lunch—say one-thirty. By 
that time, if I have luck, I'll have this bunch 
of all-round stars ready for you.” 

They were well-bred, well-paid persons, 
these principals; of acknowledged ability 
in the profession. They withdrew in great 
decorum. 

But just outside the stage-door, Mr. Ted- 
dy Coombs executed a pas seul regardless 
of sidewalk and passing spectators. Mr. 
Rawls sniffed a zephyr from a neighboring 
café and admitted that he was empty as a 
cistern in Arizona. He hadn’t had time for 
his breakfast yet, and was willing to bet the 
cost of one for two that Miss Downs hadn't, 
either. 

Having won his bet on himself, he carried 
her off to a near-by hotel dining-room. 

“T don’t mind telling you, in strict con- 
fidence,” began Miss Downs, while they 
waited for the edibles, “ that he once seemed 
to be really interested in me—four years 
ago, the summer I played leads in stock in 
my own town.” She filled Rawls’s cup very 
daintily, practised as she was in the tea- 
drinking scene of “Wholesome Betty.” 
you understand. I 


“Nothing especial, 
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wouldn’t permit it. But he used to send 
flowers and things. Then he and all his 
family moved to California for some reason 
connected with the estate, and I never saw 
or heard of them again.” 

“By Jove!” Rawls pounded the table in 
an explosion of enlightenment. “I see it 
all. He’s following you up!” 

This time, Marian blushed to her neck, 
in a manner rather more human than theat- 
rical. Truth to tell, memory went a little 
deeper and farther back than she had ad- 
mitted. And, putting two with two—re- 
membering tentative overtures in Allenville 
four years before—what was she to think ? 
She had, be it known, absorbed the glance 
to which Rawls had referred, with misgiv- 
ings that she would have hesitated to admit. 

“Well, one thing!” she exclaimed, re- 
filling her own cup. “Were he to come this 
way, with a wedding-ring and a settlement 
of his three-quarter million or so, he’d mere- 
ly get stung. Take it from me!” 

Rawls lighted a cigarette. 

“By the way,” he said, “do you hear all 
the time from Pat? And is his heart as 
true to Poll as Poll deserves?” 

Miss Downs recognized the reference. 

“He’s the one man,” she said quietly, 
“that ought to be pretty well understood by 
this time. If it isn’t Bike Kimball, it will 
be nobody whatever—or whenever.” 

“Which means, I suppose,” probed 
Rawls, “that Miss Downs still considers 
herself off the market.” 

“Why,” she said, “ if I were to go back 
on Bike, I—I have a feeling that I’d never 
succeed at anything again. I'll frankly ad- 
mit it. I’m superstitious. After sending 
him out to Australia to make good, just for 
me, why—”’ 

Her voice had been increasingly elevated 
with suppressed loyalty. She hushed her- 
self down. 

“He did walk your chalk-line, and wor- 
ship well, there’s no denying.” Rawls set- 
tled back in his chair with his cigarette, 
and mused aloud in the comfort of this op- 
portunity to be frank. For Marian, to her 
few intimates, and underneath her ingénue’s 
affectation, was the prince of good fellows. 

“ Bully -good trick-rider, too!” he pur- 
sued. “And personable. Stocky, but stur- 
dy. Funny the vaudeville people here did 
not seem to want him.” 

“Poor Bike!” sighed Marian. “It was 
his manner. You see, he’d been apprenticed 
in a shop where they repaired wheels. He 
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had learned his riding on the side. He was 
rough, and terribly honest, and unaffected. 
He hated even to nod his head to an audi- 
ence. Oh, I know his shortcomings; but he 
was, and is, the one man! He lasts.” 

Rawls made rings of smoke. 

“Oh, he lasts, sure!” he agreed. “ Just 
like an immortelle. Dry to begin with; 
therefore, enduring.” 

Marian nodded. 

“But the colors, you know, are white— 
and royal purple!” 

Mr. Rawls called for the account. 
Downs insisted on paying her half. 


Il 


Marian had no real grudge against Wells 
Allender—son and scion of the wealthy Al- 
lenders, erstwhile of Allenville—now mas- 
querading so mysteriously as Hubert Staun- 
ton, salaried super, or “extra man,” in 
“Wholesome Betty Kildare.” 

Her feeling of resentment, if any, had 
been a vague one, dating back to the days 
when they had attended the same high 
school and her father had kept the laundry. 
Despite her beauty and promise, and the 
pride her worthy German parents had taken 
in her, she had been unable to gain admis- 
sion into the “sorority” with which young 
Allender and his fraternity and “ set” 


Miss 


were 
chiefly associated. They had had a merely 
bowing acquaintance—kept so, perhaps, by 
Miss Kathinka Frech herself. 

Let it be explained that Kathinka Frech 
was the name originally supplied Miss 
Downs by the accident of her birth and her 
Lutheran christening. It was the name 
under which she had silently suffered and 
dreamed and struggled, until she had gone 
away from Allenville into the great world 
of art, and cast it aside forever. 

At school she had been a highly digni- 
fied yourg miss, with a taste for music and 
elocution—there had been nobody, in those 
days, to call it “temperament.” Her mother 
had closed the laundry, after the father’s 
death, and accompanied her to New York, 
assuming, for convenience, the name of Mrs. 
Downs. During the daughter’s stage career, 
the two had never been separated. 

On the Monday evening opening the re- 
turn engagement at the Academy, Mr. Al- 
lender, alias Staunton, disclosed himself, 
and resumed a speaking acquaintance with 
Miss Downs. It happened toward the close 
of the first act, when the star and the lead- 
ing man held the stage alone. Practically 
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every one else was getting ready for the 
great ballroom scene to follow. 

Miss Downs stood on the first landing 
of that steep stairway, which in the old 
Academy hoisted its tiers of dressing-rooms 
for five flights, like pigeon-coops along a 
ladder. The pensiveness which might have 
been noted at mention of her lover’s name 
by Rawls, on the preceding Saturday, had 
now fallen heavily upon her. 

For five months Bike Kimball had not 
written. For five months the vaudeville 
reports from Australia, difficult to procure 
at that, had contained no mention of him 
or of his trick bicycle act. Apparently, he 
had been successful in Sydney. Two letters 
had spoken of good bookings and of a possi- 
ble tour in South Africa. Then, silence. 

On the angle of the stairway, at Marian’s 
right, there streamed a flood of flickering 
light from two old-fashioned gas-burners. 
Over her scarlet-painted cheek there fell 
grotesque shadows from her, eyelashes, care- 
fully beaded as they were into individual 
hairs, radiate and separate, as in drawings 
made by children. Her massed blond hair 
had been dusted with something, to give it 
a reddish gold shimmer. Absently, she 
gazed before her, immovable as a bizarre 
image in carmine, ebony, and dull gold. 

Into the light before her, from the turn 
in the stairway, there stepped a Beau of 
Bath, bewigged and bepowdered. The iden- 
tity of his face made no impression. It was 
merely a face she knew—one of the many 
faces she knew. She greeted it with a per- 
fectly absent-minded “How are you this 
time?” and perceived, too late, to whom she 
had addressed herself. 

“Miss Fre — Miss 
Allender in a cordial whisper. 
surprise! ” 

He offered his hand with such frank 
pleasure that, to refuse it, she must needs 
have been other than her work-tried, flame- 
tested self. He found the few right words 
to make plain how glad he was that she had 
decided for and not against knowing him. 

“My name is Staunton, you know,” he 
added, “and I don’t suppose there is likely 
to arise any reason for using any other. 
I’m going to try to get to be an actor man 
some day. That’s all!” 

Then came trooping down the stairway 
all the other Beaus of Bath and innumer- 
able Belles of Bath, and these two were 
strangers immediately, by a tacit under- 
standing. 


, 





Downs!” returned 
“This is a 
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Such was the beginning; and the favor- 
able impression made by Allender at this 
meeting was borne out in his subsequent de- 
meanor. Apparently, he had sincerity, as- 
piration, and humility. As Hubert Staun- 
ton, she was, within a fortnight, privileged 
to know him, just as she might have known 
any nondescript person on Brescio’s salary- 
list; just as all the company grew to know 
him, indeed. 

The rumor of some former love-affair be- 
tween them died naturally in an inanition 
born of the tact with which he met it—if 
he even knew of it, indeed. For, as far as 
Marian could make out, his simplicity was 
of the guileless sort, comparable only to 
some lamb of Bo Peep’s arriving home in 
blissful unconsciousness of anything miss- 
ing in the line of a tail. He appeared to be 
the only person who didn’t suspect himself 
of being a millionaire, and, resultantly, the 
only person in the company who didn’t sus- 
pect anybody else of suspecting him. 

He might have embarrassed her, sending 
her orchids in off hours, or proposals for 
well-chaperoned dinners in her honor, as he 
had done that summer in Allenville when, 
in indistinct bitterness, mindful of old high- 
school days, she had so resolutely turned 
him down. He did none of these things. 
At times she almost wished that he would 
talk it all over with her—in a most imper- 
sonal way, of course — thus relieving her 
natural woman’s curiosity. But, though he 
was courteous, he was reserved. 

Outside of the theater, as far as could be 
ascertained, no one had ever laid eyes upon 
him. He seemed to vanish after each per- 
formance, mysteriously as the incandescent 
twilights and other Brescian phenomena. 

Yet destiny was storing its fated moment 
for Marian. One afternoon, strolling in a 
secluded part of the park, she came upon 
him, idly musing, in a sheltered nook. 

“You have found my particular secret 
corner,” she jested, lifting a forefinger dain- 
tily. “ You are an intruder!” 

He laughed. 

“T seem to have tracked you down once 
more,” he said. 

“Though, seeing it is I who have fol- 
lowed you this time, I ought to share the 
guilt,” she admitted. He arose, lifting his 
hat. “Oh, dear, no—you needn’t get up! 
That is, unless you find provocation in the 
fact that I’m going to sit down.” 

In this conversation, which lasted an 
hour, and took many, though impersonal, 
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turns, Marian’s growing respect was devel- 
oped to an active liking, free from senti- 
ment, and therefore solid. She could see 
now that he hadn’t merely become a nice 
fellow; he had always been one—a first- 
rate, decent boy. He had it in him, she be- 
lieved, to make a fairly good actor. 

Their mutual understanding was doubt- 
less a comfort to both. It surely was so to 
Hubert Staunton, who, now and then, in 
evenings to follow, covertly managed to slip 
a long-stemmed rose to her, or perhaps a 
bunch of violets, which she would pin 
against her shimmering gown for the ball- 
room scene. It was a form of attention 
which went just far enough, and would have 
meant more to Miss Downs but for the fact 
that she had troubles of her own. 

Bike had not yet written. And now she 
feared, even told herself she believed, that 
he never would write. In one of those far- 
away lands, amid their swampy heats and 
fevers, he must surely have sickened and 
died, unrecognized, unwept. She felt it 
would be a solace even to know the worst; 
though she still took comfort in the survi- 
ving glimmer of hope. 


Ill 


ONE day there dropped from much tin- 
foil, encircling the stems of Allender’s sur- 
reptitious violets, a slip of paper many 
times folded. Spread out and propped on 
Marian’s dressing - table, as she put deft 
touches to her ears and nostrils, it revealed 
itself as his written proposal of marriage. 

She would surely conceive of no barrier 
between them now, he wrote. He was of her 
profession, and had the promise of broader 
chances, beginning with his intended resig- 
nation from “ Wholesome Betty” on the fol- 
lowing Saturday. Her gods were his gods; 
her people his people. And he could not 
fail of being the better man, to say nothing 
of the better actor, would she but consent to 
counsel and direct the journey he had cho- 
sen, accepting in return such protection as 
he could offer from the great love which he 
had so long felt to be hopeless. He tact- 
fully made no references to his financial 
status. 

The penciled scrawl was in a handwriting 
revealing, as did his mouth, a note of timid- 
ity and supersensitiveness; the permanent 
immaturity of a type which was not unusual 
in her profession, and with which she had 
much understanding sympathy. It smote 
Marian to the quick of her conscience. 
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She was quite to blame, she considered. 
She might easily have kept him where, just 
so surely as he was her superior on certain 
points of delicacy and breeding, he had 
made up his mind to remain. She tried to 
do penance in amply admitting this supe- 
riority to herself. 

But—alas for the lad!—his confessed 
sense of former hopelessness did his intui- 
tions more credit than his inferred faith of 
the present. Marian felt that were his thou- 
sands millions she could still turn her gaze 
toward but a single beacon—the undying 
hope centered in Bike Kimball, the trick 
rider, who was probably no longer in the 
land of the living. 

She had grown very peaked and wan 
these last few weeks. At close range, in 
the searching incandescents of the wings, 
her make-up seemed to lie on her face in 
patches, like some solid substance, pieced 
on. Possibly she had grown a little heed- 
less. But there were difficult new angles 
about the cheek and neck, to the treatment 
of which she was unaccustomed. 

She didn’t much care. She tucked away 
the penciled proposal of marriage in the 
girdle of her high-waisted satin. She wan- 
dered down-stairs to the alcove in the stage 
garden setting, where she was invisible to 
the audience, but where beat fiercely the 
pink-and-yellow calciums which blazed up- 
on Miss Cooper’s opening love scene. It 
was forbidden territory, therefore a cor- 
ner secure from disturbance. 

Here, in the sheltered, dazzling seclusion, 
she shaped her course. She would ask Al- 
lender, in a manner precluding false en- 
couragement, to have luncheon at the flat 
with herself and her mother, to-morrew. 
After luncheon, Mrs. Downs would retire, 
and then she would explain everything to 
him, and tell him how good he was, but 
how impossible it all was, and why. 

The plan had the single one that it 
compelled her to leave him ov@rnight in un- 
certainty. On the other hand— 

The head electrician lumbered into her 
alcove. He paid less attention ‘to her pres- 
ence than to the flapping canvas foliage 
behind her. He shifted the tripod bearing 
the hissing incandescents and the pink and 
yellow slides. For three minutes he substi- 
tuted gradations in deepening shades of 
crimson and orange. Then he adjusted 


slides of warm lavender. 
Twilight now reigned supreme upon the 
picture story of “Wholesome Betty.” 


The 


electrician departed, leaving Marian to her 
meditations. In a moment, she heard his 
gruff whisper just outside. 


“Miss Downs?” he was_ repeating. 
“She’s in there, I guess. Leastways, I 
reckon it was her.” 


Mr. Rawls peered through the canvas 
leaves from behind scenes. A moment be- 
fore he had left the stage, with a mellow 
and villainous laugh at scornful Whole- 
some Betty. 

“Downy Marian!” he said, in an under- 
tone, and beckoned. “I’ve been looking 
for you. I ran upon something to-day at 
the clubroom—a newspaper with something 
in it about one of our old extra men—some- 
thing of interest to everybody.” 

Out of the silken sash binding his pock- 
etless scarlet regimentals, he drew forth 
a copy of a London weekly, and began 
searching its columns. 

“Where is the thing? I congratulate 
you,” he added. “For I think you're go- 
ing to end in sussiety, as the wife of a 
rich Allenville chap of eccentric predispo- 
sitions, whose name is Staunton, alias—” 

Marian drew herself to her full height. 

“You jolly too much, Rawls. At times 
it’s a liberty, even in this business. I for- 
bid any more of that.” 

Rawls was of imperturbable good na- 
ture. Also, he took no living woman quite 
seriousiy. 

“Oh, slush, oh, slush!” he monotoned 
rapidly, still searching for the news item. 
“We are so shy—and yet everybody sees 
our roses, and violets, and field daisies, 
don’t you know! And Angela Madrus 
passed our open doorway, not a half hour 
ago, and found us in a brown study over 
a missive wrapped with the purple petals. 
Moreover, our back was to her, and we were 
professionally abstracted, and the hand- 
writing was bold and bovish— Ah, here 
it is!” 

He tendered her the news sheet. 

The item to which he called her atten- 
tion was in a column headed “South Afri- 
can Chit-Chat”: 

The marriage, under romantic conditions, of 
Miss Cynthia Sykes, daughter of Tom Sykes, the 
well-known Kimberly mining millionaire, has been 
reported. The bride is said to have chosen as 
husband a companion and favorite of her father’s, 
one Henderson O'Connell Kimball, whom the mil- 
lionaire “discovered” on a visit to Melbourne, 
and who has proved a valuable ally to Sykes on 
prospecting trips beyond the present diamond zone 
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Mr. Kimball is said to have once been a trick 
bicycle-rider. Details have not been available, as 
the whole party is still on its explorations. 

“Well?” questioned Rawls.” “Does it 
arrive at the psychological moment? Why 

why, little girl! I do declare!” 

Under the powdered gold and crimson 
and ebony, some strange change had been 
effected. The bizarre goddess crumpled side- 
ways, like a particolored lantern when the 
inner luminousness is snuffed out. Then 
she held herself rigidly upright, and re- 
gained herself. She was an actress, and 
she was game. 

Rawls took her hand very gently. 

“Little girl,” he said, “forgive me. But 
you mustn't do your bit to-night. Angela 
can take your place. She’s been waiting to, 
all season, you know. It will be double 
charity—to yourself and to her. The only 
safe thing. anyhow!” 

IV 

“ MorHer,” said Marian, when the taxi 
had brought her home, “I had a little in- 
digestion—nothing much—but it has sort 
of knocked me out—-and I want to ask you 
to leave me quite to myself until to-morrow.” 

She bolted herself into her cell, otherwise 
her bedroom, which, like her mother’s, 
opened upon the corridor of the little fur- 
nished flat. Now was come the hour of her 
sorest trial, of her greatest need. From the 
depths of anguish, longing cried: 

“T still don’t know. I don’t know! Not 
any more than when I thought he might be 
dead. I was wrong then. This may be 
wrong, too!” 

And yet—why should such an item, with 
his rarely used full name, find its way from 
the far interior of Africa to London? Who 
was interested, one way or the other, that 
such a story should be invented ? 

Then, too, there was the circumstantial 
proof of his silence; the silence of the man 
who relinquishes. There was no way out 
of it. It must be true. And yet 

And here, as if in some expiation of pity- 
ing fate, was another path. Here was 
another man, a good man, offering unto her 
a way easier, as the world might deem it, 
than the one her heart had chosen. 

What was her duty toward this other 
How had it altered? What bearing 





man ? 


upon it had her duty to herself, her own 
feelings? Would the injustice be greater to 
him, or to herself, if she went that way with 
him, immune from material cares, but with 
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this cankerworm of quenchless hunger at 
her breast? 

There was yet another phase: it would 
probably be weeks, perhaps months, before 
her lover’s marriage could be verified. 
Knowing herself, as she did, she could fore- 
see how these weeks, or months, were des- 
tined to be tinged with sickly, protesting, 
unreasoning hope. Had she any right to 
yield herself, with such a reservation? And 
would the self that must succeed the final 
death of such hoping be anything that Al- 
lender or any other man could want? Could 
she really live at all? 

Eventually, along toward dawn, the prob- 
lem took clearer contours of its true aspect. 
And, having once seen, she began to grasp 
at resolution as a tangible thing to which 
she might anchor herself. 

She must reject poor Allender, and un- 
conditionally. Nothing else was fair to 
him. Happiness had perished. Well, then, 
the easy, open way toward which he beck- 
oned could vanish, too, without much mat- 
tering. He must be firmly relinquished, 
beyond appeal. That was the only right 
thing toward him. 

Perhaps he would still be her friend, or, 
if he could not be that, then some day he 
might at least understand and respect her. 
And so, at last, having surrendered, with 
the firmest gesture of her highest nature, 
the single boon offered by fate, she found 
the solace she sought. And, having found 
it, she fell dreamlessly asleep. 


Vv 


SHE was awakened by a loud knocking 
at her door. 

“Kathinka,” spoke her mother’s voice, 
“s xthinka—you, I beg—hurry forwarts.” 

She was not startled. Her deep sleep had 
refreshed her. Quickly and quietly, she 
drew on her daintiest lingerie and threw 
about herself her pink crépe kimono, 
broidered with hawthorn. 

The sun sent rays through her closed 
shutters wherever it could. Outside, she 
heard chirps and twitterings; only sparrows, 
possibly, but sounding like springtide, with 
cooling winds and freshening courage. She 
had taken heart. The road of her pro- 
fession lay before her, as open as ever. 

There came a louder knock, and another 
voice, still calling the quaint name of her 
childhood. 

“Kathinka, do come out! 
Bike!” 


It’s me! It’s 














She was an actress, and she was game; 
but there are limits to a woman’s strength. 
He had to catch her as she swooned across 
the doorsill. 


“And I’ve got thirty thousand good dol- 
lars salted down,” he told her, in the rush 
of talk, memories, exchanged experiences, 
later in the morning. “Old Sykes handed 
me that much without a grunt the time I 
cinched his new claim, scarin’ off sixty 
Kaffirs—hillin’ six or seven! More’n that, 
Kathinka, I took five hundred good plunks 
and hired Sinclair Gipdale to fix me up a 
thirty-minute sketch, introducin’ my trick 
ridin’, and with a nice emotional part in it 
for a lady. You’ve heard of Sinclair Gip- 
dale, of course? Haven’t heard of Gipdale! 
Why, he’s the man who’s makin’ such a sen- 
sation in Australia, Ceylon, the Transvaal, 
everywhere, with his plays illustratin’ the 
rise of the East. I’m promised straight 
bookin’s for my skit, at five hundred per, 
right out in Chicago, before I gets here to 
New York. My style’s comin’ in, says they 
—smiles, and scrape feet, and airy grace, 
and all that, goin’ out! You can tour with 
me and have the emotional lady part. Fine, 
wouldn’t it be? Out of your line, though. 
After all, I guess it’s about up to me to be 
your angel, and set you up at the head of 
your own show. Not until you marry me, 
though. I won’t be no angel to no woman 
I ain’t married to!” 

“But, Bike,” chided Kathinka, laying 
her forearm along his coat lapel, and imi- 
tating the voice of a spoiled child, “you 
were just horrid about writing. And we 
heard over here you were married—to Mr. 
Sykes’s daughter.” 

Bike emitted a prolonged whistle. 

“Phew! Did that yarn get as far as the 
Big Town? Well, I never! Though bein’s 
as it was all over the Transvaal, I guess it 
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had to. And I did stand best man while she 
was hitched with a Tommy Atkins, on the 
bank of a swampy lake, two thousand miles 
from civilization. Somebody got it mixed. 
Her dad gave her away. Game bunch of 
people, the Sykeses. The girl’s a real chip 
off the old—” 


“Pardon!” They were interrupted. Mr. 
Rawls, actor-villain, was projected into 
their midst by the silent Mrs. Downs, who 


had admitted him. “I can plainly see 
vou young people haven’t had any break- 
fast. I invite you all to have beefsteak and 
potatoes at the Helen of Troy Hotel with 
me. Also, I’m taking the liberty of asking 
Mr. Hubert Staunton to join us—an ex- 
cellent chap, down on his luck in several 
ways. Last night I had my first long heart- 
to-heart with him, apropos of the condition 
of a certain young lady’s mind, concerning 
which I thought he ought to be illuminated. 
In turn, he confided to me his resignation 
from our midst. He’s found an opportunity 
to learn how to act good parts in a stock 
company in Milwaukee, and he wanted me 
to tell Miss Downs good-by for him. But 
when I called to do so this morning, and 
saw Bike Kimball, formerly of our com- 
pany, mounting her doorstep in advance of 
me, I hurried back, and advised him to tell 
her himself.” 

“He’s really an awfully nice boy,” ex- 
plained Miss Downs, half apologetically, 
to her lover. “And rich! Oh, many times 
richer even than you are now, Bike!” 

“Rich!” uttered Rawls. “Nonsense! 
That, too, was one of the company pipe- 
dreams. Last night he sandwiched senti- 
ment with an interesting account of how the 
family got rid of some of their heap in the 
Frisco fire, and then of the rest in the panic. 
He thought everybody knew about it. He’s 
that innocent! Hurry up, people. That 
steak will get cold before we order it!” 


A SONG OF SPRING 


Au, did you ever hear the spring 
Calling you through the snow, 

Or hear the little blackbird sing 
Inside its egg, or go 

To that green land where grass begins, 
Each tiny seed, to grow? 


Oh, have you heard what none has heard, 
Or seen what none has seen? 

Oh, have you been to that strange land 
Where no one else has been? 





Richard Le Gallienne 




















ROLLER-SKATING 


~ AILY gliding, 
Smoothly sliding 
O’er the polished floor! 
Poetry of motion such as never was before. 
Onward sweeping, 
Never creeping, 
Round and round the track 
Sizz! 
Whizz! 
Flat upon my back! 


Up and swinging, 
Onward flinging, 
Singing as I swing 
Round about the place I'm soaring like a bird on 
wing, 
Ever flying, 
Never sighing, 
Round and round, and then— 
Whang! 
Bang! 
Down I go again! 


Up and speeding, 
All unheeding, 
On my way I go, 
Like an errant bob-sled sliding o'er the frosty 
snow 
Never fretting, 
Pirouetting, 
Like a dancer plump— 
Rip! 
Zip! 
Golly, what a bump! 


Once more skating, 
Undulating, 
Free of every care! 
Like a fleck of filmy cloud-mist flirting through 
the air 
Swiftly swerving, 
Swaying, curving, 
In a dreamy dance 
Ow! 
Wow! 
Call an ambulance! 


; 


Carlyle Smith 


IN A CUP OF TEA 


ERE is a visitor in my tea! 
Hard or soft? If it chance to be 


The very one that I long to see! 
I'll wear my pink dress, I'll curl my hair, 
And everything for his call prepare. 


Three turns of the cup, and a wish—who knows, 
If he comes, what may happen before he goes? 
For if he should chance the sweet words to say, 
Nay!” 


I never could dream to answer him “ 
I will lift the cup. Not a drop I see! 
There will be no tears from this cup of tea. 


I will cut my cake, with the frosting white 
Perhaps I'll be wearing a ring to-night! 
Sometimes I dream that a whole life long 
With love is sweet as a beautiful song; 
Who knows what a wonder may come to me 
From finding this visitor in my tea? 


Cora A. Matson Dolson 


CELIA’S CALENDAR 


HEN Celia gives an icy stare, 
1 know ‘tis winter everywhere, 
Though pansies blossom, roses glow, 
And streamlets murmur as they flow. 


When Celia frowns, how dark the clouds! 
A thunder-storm the world enshrouds, 
And yet how strange! The radiant skies 
But match the azure of her eyes! 


When Celia sighs, the plaintive rain 
Seems beating fast against the pane; 
Although the day is wondrous fair, 
With magic sunshine in the air. 


When Celia gives a loving glance, 

I know ‘tis summer and romance; 

What if the blackbird’s song is still, 

And snow-drifts cover house and hill? 
Abram S. Isaacs 


THE ALPHABET OF MY WIFE 
* for the Automobile I must buy; 
B is for Bridge, where the stakes are quite 
high. 
C’s for her Club, most select and exclusive ; 
D for its Dues, which are simply abusive. 
E for her Earrings, that dangle so gaily; 
F for the Fashions she studies up daily. 
G's for her Gowns, quite expensive, I find! 
H for her Hats—she will have the best kind. 
I is for Ibsen—she raves o’er him madly. 
J for the Jewels I give to her gladly. 
K for her Kitten, a mass of white fluff; 
L’s for her Lingerie—similar stuff 
M's the Masseuse who comes every day; 
N’s for the Neighbors—she cares what they say! 
O’s for the Opera, whither I'm dragged. 
P’s for the Prizes at Bridge she has bagged. 














Q's for our Quarrels—they’re very soon over; 

R’s her Repentance, for which I just love her! 
S is the suffrage—she hates it, thank Heaven! 
T’s for the Teas where she lingers till seven. 

U’s for Unhooking, where often I’ve blundered; 
V's for her Veils—she must have a hundred! 
W’s her Wheedlesome ways, words, and wiles; 

X for the X’s she gets by her smiles. 

Y’s for the Yacht she longed to possess; 

Z is the Zany I was to say yes! 





Carolyn Wells 


WANING ENTHUSIASM 


N universal brotherhood 
He preached both day and night; 
He pictured all its varied good 
In colors rarely bright. 


But oh, how cold the theory, 
How empty and how grim 
It seemed, when Phyllis said she'd be 
A sister unto him! 
Blakeney Gray 


TO A DELINQUENT CORRESPONDENT 


©“ ILENCE is golden, so they say; 
But why give all thy wealth to me? 
I would rather, any day, 
Have a letter, dear, from thee! 
Frank Lee Rogers 


PRIDE AND PUNISHMENT 


hy was the ragged alley cat that sought my 
friendly door, 

And gulped my milk at ten a quart, and mewed 
around for more; ° 

But when I said, “ Poor little puss!" and “ Was- 
sums gottums pain?” 

He arched his back up in a bow, and squiffled: 
“ Sir, refrain! 


“T may be just an alley cat 
Inadequately prized, 

Sut let me say, impri.:cis, that 
I won't be patronized! 


“A gentleman by breed and birth, 
By whiskers, tail, and mew, 

With ancestors who owned the earth, 
I hate a parvenu! 


“ 


PresumptyBus human! When your sires 
Were gnawing nuts and things, 
Or playing monkeylike with fires, 
My folks ‘were jungle kings! 
“Striped, purring, thunderous pussykins, 
We reached up in the trees, 
And, snapping through your snares and gins, 
Devoured you at our ease 


“And in the bon ton tiger-dens 
Upon the bill of fare 

We featured, ‘Homo sapiens— 
{u maturel—served rare! 









LIGHT VERSE 


The kitty paused, and coldly sneered; 
While I, sans animus, 

Having through courtesy “ Hear! Hear-ed!” 
Succinctly answered thus: 


“Oh, cat, no doubt your forebears had 
My own scared off the block; 

But things have changed since then, my lad!” 
I marked a handy rock 


“To paraphrase that classic glee 
Of personnel and pelf 

It isn’t what your family tree; 
It's what you tree yourself!” 


Whereat I picked me sundry stones and targeted 
the beast, 

Who scuttled over field and fence a hundred jumps 
at least; 

And every brick that sped the brute full joyfully 
was fired; 

For creatures who've had relatives have always 
made me tired! 

Horatio Winslow 


A MODERN WOOING 


"“OC® Phyllis, prithee come to me! 
Come thou and be my own; 

A golden kingdom waits for thee, 
With jeweled crown and throne.” 


“T would I might come over there 
Where everything is bright, 
But oh, my Strephon, true and fair, 
My hat shuts out my sight! 
Ah, welladay ! 
Ah, welladay! 
I really cannot see my way!” 


“Take thou my hand, my dearest heart; 
I'll lead thee gently o’er 

The highway to that land apart, 
And guide thee evermore.” 


“T’d gladly follow thee, my dear, 
But still must stand inert; 
I cannot move an inch from here, 
Clad in my hobble skirt. 
Ah, wo is me! 
Yes, wo is me! 
I cannot step a step, you sec! 


“But you can change your hat and gown; 
What’s fashion ‘side of love? 

Throw off the yoke that bears you down, 
And seize life’s treasure-trove.” 


“ Alas, I fear I can’t do that! 
I'd give up all for thee, 
But I can’t wear a skirt or hat 
That's not in style, you sce.” 
Heigho! Alas! 
Unhappy pass— 
That lover never wed that lass! 
Wilberforce Jenkins 


WITH THE ABETTING OF BETTY 


BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD 


AUTHOR OF “ THE PEARL,” “LET GOOD DIGESTION WAIT,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


ISS CALSTOCK pointed an ac- 
cusing finger at the ceiling of her 


uncle’s library. 

“Listen!” she commanded. “Do you 
hear that?” 

“TI do,” admitted old Mr. Inglis wearily. 
“While you have been away, Betty, that 
sound has become familiar in my house. It 
is the sound of your poor sister Carol ma- 
king a little fool of herself.” 

“She is crying her heart out—the heart 
you've broken,” said Betty. “She-will die, 
a prisoner in her room!” 

“No, my dear. Carol can come down- 
stairs whenever she chooses to do so. And 
maybe she won’t die, after all. Peter reports 
that she cleans up a butler’s tray quite regu- 
larly.” 

Betty stamped her foot. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “Oh, why did 
mama ever go to Europe and leave us in 
your charge?” 

“By thunder, that’s just what I want to 
know!” growled Mr. Inglis. 

His pretty niece wrathfully turned aside, 
and glared through the window of the 
country-house at the lofty sky-line of the 
Catskills. 

“Well, this isn’t my fault, is it?” re- 
sumed Mr. Inglis plaintively. “That visit 
of Carol’s to the Ewings at the confounded 
seaside hotel was arranged by your mother 
before she sailed. Am I to blame if Carol 
gets into a two days’ summer flirtation 
there? ” 

“Flirtation?” protested Betty. “Carol 
says it was not a flirtation. Carol says it 
was the discovery of the only man she can 
ever love—ever, ever, ever!” 

“Ever be blowed!” delicately observed 
Mr. Inglis, who was a bachelor. “ Nobody 
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has heard of this Guy Temple. Who is 
he? A very silly name!” 

“I think it is a splendid name,” con 
tended Miss Calstock; “and I wish that | 
had met him. I wish that I’d been at the 
seaside to help Carol!” 

“Good job you weren’t,” said Mr. In 
glis. “Mrs. Ewing was there, thank good- 
ness, to do the right thing promptly. She 
sent Carol back to me, and here you may 
be sure Carol shall stay until your mother’s 
return. Come, Betty, be sensible! Did 
you have a pleasant fortnight in the Whit 
Mountains?” 

“Never mind the White Mountains! ” 
flung out Betty passionately. “Uncle 
Mark, I want to tell you something. | 
want tod tell you that you’re medieval, and 
cruel, and heartless. When people are in 
love, as Carol is, this isn’t the way to treat 
them. This sort of treatment makes rebels, 
and elopements, and runaway marriages. 
It makes me feel now, Uncle Mark, that 
I’m in sympathy with them!” and she 
slammed the door. 

I] 

Betty hesitated for a minute on the 
broad piazza. Sisterly duty of consolation 
summoned her up-stairs, but she had heard 
almost enough of Carol’s sentimental wail- 
ings. Besides, she could administer no com 
fort; and she clenched her dimpled fist as 
she thought of Uncle Mark. 

The smiling landscape seemed to beckon 
to her. Here, at any rate, was temporary 
freedom from the cruelty of uncles. The 
scarlet and brass of her Rayon runabout 
glittered behind a hedge. Betty called a 
gardener to crank the motor, and pulled 
on her gauntlets. 
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The little Rayon buzzed daintily along 
the lonely road with the speed and precision 
of a touring-car. The ungoverned wind 
kissed Betty; her brown hair mutinied 
against its imprisoning ribbon. Betty did 
not mind. She was glad to be as thorough 
an insurgent as possible. 

“Bother all guardians!’ 
Betty. 

She almost hoped that when she fell in 
love herself it might be with a person en- 
tirely objectionable to everybody except 
Carol. Betty was eighteen. 

At a curve in the wooded and solitary 
road, where it dipped toward the Hudson, 
Betty cast her eyes aloft, and saw, not with- 
out some dismay, the bright turrets of a 
great hotel, miles distant on the mountain 
range. She had covered more country than 
she had intended. The Rayon coasted si- 
lently down the long hill, turned a rather 
sharp corner, and suddenly confronted an- 
other automobile, which was stranded in the 
roadside ditch. 

At the sight, Miss Calstock held her car 
on the brake. 

“How do you do?” she _ inquired 
politely; for a young man and a slender 
woman were bending with absorbing solici- 
tude over a buckled wheel. 

The man jumped up, but did not say a 
word. He merely pulled down the goggles 
over his face from the peak of his cap— 
which struck Betty as an odd proceeding. 
The lady scrutinized her intently through 
a thick veil. 

“Can I get help for you from anywhere ?” 
continued Betty. “ That wheel seems rather 
hopeless, and you’re a long way from a 
garage, or even a house.” She noted a 
valise and a suit-case in the stranded auto- 
mobile. “I can carry you to the hotel,” 
she suggested. 

“Thanks, you’re very kind,” said the 
lady, in a soft, musical voice. “But the 
fact is—” 

“Take care!” grunted the man. 

He gazed suspiciously up and down the 
road; and Miss Calstock, without knowing 
why, began to feel excited. 

“Did you come from the hotel?” asked 
the man. 

“Oh, no!” declared Betty. 

“Are you alone? Is any one—” 

The veiled woman touched her compan- 
ion’s elbow. 

“Of course, the young lady is alone,” 
she quietly interposed, and whispered to 


soliloquized 
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him a word or two which Betty did not 
hear. Then she untied her veil, and the 
man pushed up his goggles. 

Both of the youthful faces thus revealed 
were quite handsome and manifestly well 
bred. The sympathetic Betty recognized 
her own kind at once, and her excitement 
increased deliciously. 

“Let’s be introduced,” she proposed. 
“I’m Elizabeth Calstock.” 

Her abruptness apparently disturbed the 
young man, but after a moment’s embarrass- 
ment he responded to her suggestion with 
frank good humor. 

“My name is Cleveland Fawcett,” he an- 
nounced. 

“How do you do, Mr. Fawcett?” said 
Betty. ‘‘ How do you do, Mrs. Fawcett?” 

The lady laughed doubtfully. 

“Miss Fawcett, then?” 

The lady laughed still more doubtfully 
and looked at her companion. Mr. Fawcett 
bared his head and laid a hand on Betty’s 
steering-wheel. The impressive solemnity 
of his attitude was that of one performing 
some legal ceremony. 

“My dear Miss Calstock,” he said 
gravely, “we can trust you, can’t we? I 
am sure we can. The truth is that we are 
in an awful fix—Miss Van Beekman, here, 
and I. Miss Van Beekman is neither my 
sister, nor my cousin, nor my aunt, and it 
is now of the greatest possible importance 
to us that we should get to a railroad-sta- 
tion as quickly as we can. Don’t you un- 
derstand ?” 

Every fiber of Betty’s innocent, romantic 
soul thrilled with delight. 

“Gracious to gracious alive!” gasped 
Betty. “Are you nice people eloping? 
Trust me? I should say you could! Wait 
until I turn around.” 

Miss Van Beekman raised her lovely 
eyes timidly. 

“T told you that it was all right, Cleve- 
land,” said she. “This is our goddess in 
the machine!” 


” 


[il 


Ir was a full cargo for the Rayon, with 
Miss Van Beekman and the valise in front 
beside Betty, and with Mr. Fawcett and the 
suit-case in the rumble-seat behind. The 
wreck in the ditch was to be abandoned 
without remorse. 

“The confounded thing isn’t mine, any- 
how,” explained Fawcett. “That is,” he 
added hurriedly, “I only borrowed it.” 
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Betty had a brilliant idea. 

“Why not throw away the license num- 
ber, Mr. Fawcett? Hide your tracks— 
what?” 

“By Jove, you’re clever!” said he, with 
immense admiration. “ You ought to be in 
the trade.” 

“Of eloping?” giggled Betty. 

“ You’re a dear, darling brick,” said Miss 
Van Beekman, and squeezed her rescuer’s 
arm affectionately. 

Miss Calstock repressed the giggle. She 
felt, with a quick rush of sober joy, that 
she was now engaged in the most important 
enterprise she had ever undertaken. The 
happiness of two lovers depended upon her 
skill and discretion. The Rayon bounded 
over the water-breaks in the hilly road, and 
Mr. Fawcett bounded sympathetically in 
the rumble. 

“What station do you want?” 
Betty. 

“ Any port in a storm, with this good lit- 
tle boat to carry us,” said Miss Van Beek- 


man. 

“* You-outh,’” quoted Fawcett, bound- 
ing—“‘ Youth on the prow, and pul- 
leasure at the hel-lum!’ Hold on, I’ve lost 
tlie da—the bag!” 

While he scampered back to recover the 
suit-case, Betty whispered to Miss Van 
Beekman. 

“Ts it a guardian you are running away 
from, or is it your—” 

“My guardian,” said the other girl, to 
Betty’s relief. “Admiral Terriderry, a 
regular tyrant with a red beard. Possibly 
you’ve heard of him, Miss Calstock. He 
has no teeth, but the cruelest temper in the 
world, like Shylock’s. He has—has 
whipped me!” 

Betty never heard before of Admiral Ter- 
riderry, but she shuddered at his cruelty, 
and set her lips. 

“ Have you got the marriage certificate ? 
she inquired. 

“ Certificate?” 

“They have it in novels,” said Betty, 
slightly abashed. “Or is it a marriage 
license? ” 

“Oh, yes, we have the license! You 
are a true, wonderful friend, Miss Calstock 
—you think of everything! Cleveland and 
I shall be married this evening by a min- 
ister we know, near New York—the Rev. 
Dr. Bodley. That is, we shall be married 
if we'can get there before the commodore 
tears us apart forever.” 


asked 


” 
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“T thought you said just now that he was 
an admiral.” 

“He is both,” muttered Miss Van Beek- 
man. “ Hello, here’s Cleveland!” 

Mr. Fawcett struggled up with the heavy 
suit-case, which he redeposited in the rum- 
ble, and Betty threw in the clutch. 

“1 shall take you to the railroad at Kip’s 
Cove,” she decided. “That is not the hotel 
station, you know, so perhaps the admiral 
won’t have it watched.” 

“Who won't?” queried Cleveland. 

“The admiral—my guardian,” put in 
Miss Van Beekman hastily. 

“Good girl!” said Mr. Faweett. 
up one!” 

Betty accepted the compliment with a 
smile. She appreciated the fact that she 
was handling the situation capably. As 
the runabout flew on, she tried to think of 
some additional way by which she might 
earn the undying gratitude of these charm- 
ing fugitives. 

It began to be dark. When they dropped 
from the mountain road to the turnpike in 
the valley, lights were winking in the farm- 
house windows. 

“This is Kip’s Cove,” said Betty. 

Miss Vah Beekman and Cleveland stirred 
uneasily. ~ 

“How about starting your lamps?” he 
cautioned. “We don’t want to look queer, 
or get delayed by a rube constable, at the 
last minute.” 

“Oh, that’s all right!” Betty reassured 
him. “ They wouldn’t dare trouble me here. 
I’m chums with Judge Pincus—the sweetest 
old creature! He’s the mogul of the village, 
and he’d do anything for me. Why, he— 
he—yes, he’d do anything!” 

She bent forward over the wheel, as if she 
were suddenly burdened with the weight of 
a stupendous idea. 


IV 
THE automobile bumped along the ruts 


of the dusky village street, and the three oc- 
cupants of the car drew their heads together 





“ Go 


instinctively. It was a tense moment. 
“Hark!” breathed Fawcett from the 
rumble. “A locomotive whistle! That 


will be the express. Safe again, young lady 
—what?” 
He tenderly patted Miss Van Beekman’s 
shoulder. 
“ Safer 
Betty. 
She circled a corner, and stopped the 


than you think,” murmured 











WITH THE ABETTING OF BETTY 


‘“CAN I GET HELP FOR YOU FROM ANYWHERE?” 
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runabout in front of a low wooden build- 
ing, close to the brick sidewalk. 

“Can this be the station?” asked Mr. 
Faweett. 

“No,” said Betty joyfully. “This is 
where you get married. This is Judge 
Pincus’s office. He marries lots of people— 
he told me he did. And he'll do anything 
for me, I know. He’s some kind of a 
magistrate.” 

“Holy Moses!” blurted Cleveland. 

“There’s a light inside the office,” ob- 
served Miss Calstock. “Now, please don’t 
be nervous. Here comes somebody. Why, 
what are you doing? Miss Van Beekman 
—wait!” 

Betty had been told of the antenuptial 
panic of brides, but she had never witnessed 
such plain evidence of it. Miss Van Beek- 
man, with a smothered exclamation of dis- 
tress, jumped from the car and dodged 
adroitly behind an elm-tree. It was Mr. 
Fawcett’s apparent intention to perform a 
similar strategic maneuver. His foot, how- 
ever, caught on the wheel, and he sprawled 
in the dust, muttering incomprehensible 
words. 

Then the office door opened, a ‘strong 
light flooded out, and three men filed over 
the threshold. 

The leader was Judge Pincus, but Betty 
did not know the others. For a fearful in- 
stant she suspected the admiral, until a sec- 
ond glance convinced her that both the 
strangers were young and beardless. They 
stared blankly at the confused scene in the 
road. 

“Judge Pincus, can you spare me a 
minute?” implored Betty, with enlivening 
confidence. 

“Certainly, Miss Betty.” 

“T’m going to ask you the greatest favor, 
and—” 

“Hi!” broke in one of the judge’s com- 
panions sharply, pointing toward Betty’s 
friends. “ Ain’t them our birds, Maloney ? 
Cet to ’em, bo!” 

“Oh, stop!” cried Betty. 

She waved her arm like a_ protecting 
angel; nevertheless the man called Maloney 
dashed at the elm-tree with extraordinary 
vigor, quite similar to that with which the 
other stranger had already pounced upon 
Mr. Cleveland Fawcett. 

“What are those men doing? You sha’n’t 
allow this outrage, Judge Pincus!” entreat- 
ed Miss Calstock tearfully. 

The judge looked puzzled. 
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“Well, Miss Betty,” he began, “these 
men are legal officers, and—” 
“T know!” Betty exclaimed. “ They are 
sent by Admiral Terriderry to do a cruel, 
cruel thing!” 

“They are sent by the National Hotel 
Protective Association to catch a pair of 
swindlers,” said Judge Pincus. 

“And we've nailed ‘em in quick time, 
thanks to the young lady who brought ‘em 
here,” chuckled Maloney, leading Miss Van 
Beekman by the wrist. “Let me make you 
acquainted,” said he, “with Doll the 
Duchess, alias—” 

“Tt’s not true! 
faltered Betty. 

Miss Van Beekman, by a quick movement 
of her free hand, dropped her veil suddenly. 
But Mr. Fawcett, who had been quietly 
brushing his clothes, glanced at Betty with 
a half-amused expression in his handsome 
eyes. 

“There, there, Stein!” he said to his 
captor. “You can cut out the bracelets. 
You've got us, all right!” 

“With the goods, too,” supplemented 
the detective. 

He tore open the valise and disclosed al- 
most enough trinkets and silver toilet arti- 
cles to stock a case in a jewelry-store. Betty, 
aghast, collapsed on the seat. 

“Who is he?” she moaned. 

“Nobby Nichols, ma’am,” said Stein, 
voluble with exultation. “He’s the slick- 
est con man and hotel worker in the busi- 
ness. He was doin’ the shore resorts, up 
to a week ago.” 

“TI met them—by accident—on the road 
down the valley.” 

“Miss Calstock, of course, guessed that 
something was wrong with these people,” 
hinted the judge kindly, “and tricked them, 
somehow, into letting her bring them at once 
to my office.” 

“A clever turn you’ve done, miss, and 
we’re much obliged to you,” acknowledged 
Maloney. 

“He told me his name was Fawcett,” 
stammered Betty, still in a daze. 

“He'd tell you anything,” said Stein. 
“Him and his partner is the best little 
tellers out of jail. He’s got a hundred 
names, Nobby Nichols has. Lord Powers- 
court, for instance, and Guy Temple, 


’ 


I can’t believe you!’ 


and—” 
“Easy!” interrupted Mr. Nobby Nichols, 
grinning. “Don’t you see that Miss Cal- 


stock is on the edge of a faint? I had the 





WITH THE 


““you'VE GOT US, 


pleasure of meeting a near relative of hers 


Give me a cigarette, 
Smoke one, 


recently, I reckon. 
Stein, and shut up, will you? 
Doll, old pal?” 
V 

Betty having speedily revived from the 
shock of her unexpected meeting with Mr. 
Guy Temple, called up Mr. Inglis on the 
judge’s telephone. 


ABETTING OF 


BETTY 


'? 


ALL RIGHT 


“Yes, uncle, I'll be safely at home in ten 
minutes,” she said. “ And I have a mes- 
sage for Carol. ‘Tell her from me that she 
must hop up, and get into her best dinner- 
gown, and come down-stairs, and kiss you. 
On both cheeks! And tell her that all men 
are liars! What? Liars! Yes, ex- 
cepting you, of course. And, oh, dearest 
Uncle Mark, I’ve had such 2 perfectly beau- 
tiful afternoon!” 


THE PROMISE OF SPRING 


How dark beyond all thought would winters be 
Which held no certain promise of the spring! 
How full our hearts with utter misery, 
If they knew not love’s warm awakening! 


Arthur Wallace Peach 
























































MAJOR JOHN GRAHAM HORSLEY-BERESFORD, FIFTH BARON DECIES 


From his latest photograph by the Campbell Studios, New York 


A NOTABLE ANGLO-AMERICAN MARRIAGE 


“HE most notable of recent international marriages was that of Lord Decies and Miss Vivien 
T Gould, which took place at St. Bartholomew's Church, New York, on February 7 Miss 
Gould is the second daughter of George J. Gould, the eldest son and principal heir of the 
late Jay Gould. Her sister, Miss Marjorie Gould, was married at the same church, in April of 
last year, to Anthony J. Drexel, Jr. Lord Decies is a member of the house of Beresford—a family 
that has figured honorably in the last two centuries, or more, of British history. He is a major 
in the Seventh Hussars, and has seen active service in several campaigns. During the South 
African war he commanded the Thirty-seventh Imperial Yeomanry, and in 1904, in Somaliland, 
he won the decoration of the Distinguished Service Order. 
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LADY DECIES, FORMERLY MISS VIVIEN GOULD, OF NEW YORK 


From her latest photograph—copyright, 1911, by the Campbell Studios, New York 
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AFFINITIES OF HISTORY 


XXVIII—HONORE DE BALZAC AND EVELINA HANSKA 


BY 


REMEMBER once, when editing a 
rather elaborate work on literature, 
that the publisher asked me, with a 
very portentous air, to have an interview 
with him in his private office. After the 
door was closed, he spoke in tones of sup- 
pressed emotion. 

“Why is it,” said he, “that you have 
such a lack of proportion? I have been 
looking over the selection. you have made, 
and I find that only two pages are given to 
George P. Morris, while you haven’t given 
FE. P. Roe any space at all! Yet, look 
here—you've blocked out fifty pages for 
Balzac, who was nothing but an immoral 
Frenchman !” 

I adjusted this difficulty, somehow or 
other—I do not just remember how—and 
began to think that, after all, this pub- 
lisher’s view of things was probably that 
of the English and American public. It is 
strange that so many biographies and so 
many appreciations of the greatest novelist 
who ever lived should still have left him, 
in the eyes of the reading public, little 
more than “an immoral Frenchman.” 

“In Balzac,” said Taine, “there was a 
money-broker, an archeologist, an architect, 
an upholsterer, a tailor, an old-clothes 
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dealer, a journeyman apprentice, a physi- 
cian, and a notary.” He might have added 
that Balzac was a mystic, a supernaturalist, 
and, above all, a consummate artist. No one 
who is all these things in high measure, and 
who has raised himself by his genius above 
his countrymen, deserves the censure of my 
former publisher. 

Still less is Balzac to be dismissed as 
“immoral,” for his life was one of singular 
self-sacrifice in spite of much temptation. 
His face was strongly sensual, his look 
and bearing denoted almost savage power; 
he led a free life in a country which allowed 
much freedom; and yet his story is almost 
mystic in its fineness of thought, and in its 
detachment, which was often that of an- 
other world. 

The story that Balzac’s memory always 
recalls is a story not unlike that of Richard 
Wagner, but different in one respect. Both 
of the two men toiled under the burden of 
heavy debts; both of them spared no pains 
to achieve their ideals; both of them finally 
won a brilliant triumph; but it was Balzac 
alone whom the love of just one woman 
kept pure in heart, and thus waiting for the 
end which both he and she should live to 
enjoy for a little while together. 


EDITOR'S NOTE—This series of articles deals with some of the most interesting personal ro- 


mances of history. treating them as studies in human nature, and considering the moral and psycho- 


logical problems which they illustrate 
and Count Neipperg” (January, 1909) ; 
‘Antony and Cleopatra” ( March); 
Mrs. Brookfield" (May); 
Mrs. Taylor” (July); 
Godwin" (September); ** 


** Mary Queen of Scots and Lord Bothwell” (June) ; 
** Léon Gambetta and Léonie Léon " (August); ‘‘ Percy Bysshe Shelley and Mary 
Abélard and Héloise"’ (October ); 


Previous articles have dealt with “The Empress Marie Louise 
** George 
*‘Byron and the Countess Guiccioli” (April) ; ‘‘ Thackeray and 


Eliot and George Henry Lewes” (February); 


*‘John Stuart Mill and 


**The Story of the Ruskins" ( November 





‘‘Charles Reade and Laura Seymour” (December ); “The Story of the Hugos” (January, 1910) ; 
‘The Empress Catharine and Prince Potemkin” (February); ‘‘Dean Swift and the Two Esthers” 
(March); ‘‘ Maurice of Saxony and Adrienne Lecouvreur” (April); “‘ Lady Blessington and Count 
d'Orsay" (May); ‘‘ The Story of Franz Liszt” (June); ‘The Story of George Sand” (July); “* The 
Story of Rachel” (August) ‘‘ The Story of Aaron Burr" (September); ‘‘ King Charles II and Nell 
Gwyn" (October); ‘‘Marie Antoinette and Count Fersen” (November); ‘‘ Lola Montez and King 
Ludwig of Bavaria" (December); ‘‘The Story of Pauline Bonaparte" (January, 1911); ‘* Robert 
Burns and Jean Armour” (February); and “ The Story of Richard Wagner” (March). 
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. ties of his native town, 


Balzac was born in 1799, at Tours, with 
all the traits of the people of his native 
province—fond of eating and drinking, 
and with plenty of humor. His father was 
fairly well off. Of four children, our Bal- 
zac was the eldest. The third was his sis- 
ter Laure, who throughout his life was the 
most intimate friend he 
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erty, and Honoré endeavored, with his pen, 
to beat the wolf back from the door. He 
earned a little money with pamphlets and 
occasional stories, but his thirst for fame 
was far from satisfied. He was sure that 
he was called to literature, and yet he was 
not sure that he had the power to succeed. 





had, and to whom we owe 





his rescue from much scan- 
dalous and untrue gossip. 
From her we learn that 
their father was a combi- 
nation of Montaigne, Ra- 
belais, and Uncle Toby. 
Young Balzac went to a 
clerical school at seven, and 
stayed there for seven years. 
Then he was brought home, 
apparently much _ prostra- 
ted, although the good 
fathers could find nothing 
physically amiss with him, 
and nothing in his studies 
to account for his agita- 
tion. No one ever did dis- 
cover just what was the 
matter, for he seemed well 
enough in the next few. 
years, basking on the river- 
side, watching the activi- 


and thoroughly studying 
the rustic types that he was 
afterward to make familiar 
to the world. In fact, in 
“Louis Lambert” he has 
set before us a picture of 
Wis own boyish life, very 
much as Dickens did of his 














in “ David Copperfield.” 
For some reason, when 











these years were over, the MME. EVELINA HANSKA, WHOM BALZAC MARRIED A FEW 


boy began to have what is 
so often known as “a call” 

a sort of instinct that he was to attain 
renown. Unfortunately it happened that 
about this time (1814) he and his parents , 
removed to Paris, which was his home by 
choice, until his death in 1850. He studied 
here under famous teachers, and gave three 
years to the pursuit of law, of which he was 
very fond as literary material, though, much 
to the vexation of his father, he refused to 
practise. 

This was the more grievous, since a great 
part of the family property had been lost. 
The Balzacs were afflicted by actual pov- 





MONTHS BEFORE HIS DEATH 


In one of his letters to his sister, he uttered 
a pitiful cry: 

I am young and hungry, and there is nothing 
on my plate. Oh, Laure, Laure, my two boundless 
desires, my only ones—to be famous, and to be 
loved—will they ever be satisfied? 


For the next ten years.one can hardly 
say that his genius was developing; and 
yet all the while he was learning his trade, 
and the artistic use of the fiction writer’s 
tools. What is more to the point, is the 
fact that he began to dream of a series of 
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great novels, which should give a true and 
panoramic picture of the whole of human 
life. This was the first intimation of his 
“Human Comedy,” which was so daringly 
undertaken and so nearly completed in his 
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combined of ambition and despair, he had 
begun, very slowly indeed, to create a pub- 
lic. These ten years, however, had loaded 
him with debts; and his struggle to keep 
himself afloat only plunged him deeper in 















































HONORE DE BALZAC, THE 
after years. In his early days of obscurity, 
he said to his readers: 


Note well the characters that I introduce, since 


you will have to follow their fortunes through 
thirty novels that are to come. 
Here we see how little he had been 


daunted by ill success, and how his pro- 
digious imagination had not been overcome 
by sorrow and evil fortune. Meantime, 
writing almost savagely, and with a feeling 


FOREMOST 


NOVELIST OF FRANCE 

the mire. His thirty unsigned novels, each 
in four volumes, began to pay him a few 
hundred francs, not in cash, but in promis- 
sory notes; so that he had to go still deeper 
into debt. 

In 1827 he was toiling on his first suc- 
cessful novel, and indeed one of the best 
historical novels in French literature 
“The Chouans.” He speaks of his labor 
as “done with a tired brain and an anxious 
mind,” and of the eight or ten business 

















letters that he had to write each day before 
he could begin his literary work. 

“Postage and an omnibus are extrava- 
gances that I cannot allow myself,” he 
writes. “T stay at home so as not to wear 
out my clothes. Is that clear to you?” 

At the end of the next year, though he 
was already popular as a novelist, and 
much sought out by people of distinction, 
he was at the very climax of his poverty. 
He had written thirty-five books, and was 
in debt to the amount of a hundred and 
twenty-four thousand francs. It was at that 
time that he was saved from bankruptcy 
only by the aiu of Mme. de Berny, a woman 
of high character, and one whose moral in- 
fluence was very strong with Balzac until 
her early death. 

The relation between these two, though 
it may be compared with Wagner’s associ- 
ation with Frau Mathilde Wesendonck, has 
a sweetness and a purity which that famous 
German idyll unfortunately lacked. Mme. 
de Berny gave Balzac money as she would 
have given it to a son, and thereby she saved 
a great soul for literature. But there was 
no sickly sentiment between them, and Bal- 
zac regarded her with a noble love which 
he has expressed in the character of Mme, 
Firmiani. 

It was immediately after she had light- 
ened his burdens that the real Balzac—the 
great genius—comes before us in certain 
stories which have no equal, and which are 
among the most famous that he ever wrote. 
What could be more wonderful than his 
“El Verdugo,” which gives us a brief hor- 
ror while compelling our admiration? 
What, outside of Balzac himself, could be 
more terrible than “Gobseck,” a frightful 
study of avarice, containing a deathbed 
scene which surpasses in dreadfulness al- 
most anything in literature? Add to these 
“A Passion in the Desert,” “ The Girl with 
the Golden Eyes,” “The Droll Stories,” 
“The Red Inn,” and “The Magic Skin,” 
and you have a cluster of masterpieces not 
to be surpassed. 


EVELINA HANSKA’S FIRST LETTER 


In the year 1829, when he was just be- 
ginning to attain a slight success, Balzac 
received a long letter, written in a woman’s 
hand. As he read it, there came to him 
something very like an inspiration, so full 
of understanding were the written words, 
so full of appreciation and of sympathy 
with the best that he had done. Nor were 
11 
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they all mere eulogy, such as artists of all 
kinds are accustomed to receive from undis- 
criminating admirers. This sort of praise 
is, indeed, the bane of the true artist. If he 
is strong and clear-sighted, he will be led 
to think that no one understands just what 
he meant to do. If he is weak and greedy 
for approbation, he will swallow every form 
of flattery to his own undoing. 

This anonymous note pointed out here 
and there such defects as are apt to become 
chronic with a young author. Balzac was 
greatly stirred by its keen and sympathetic 
criticism. No one before had read his soul 
so clearly. No one—not even his devoted 
sister, Laure de Surville—had judged his 
work so wisely, had come so closely to his 
deepest feeling. 

He read the letter over and over, and 
presently another came, full of critical ap- 
preciation, and of wholesome, tonic, frank, 
friendly words of cheer. It was very large- 
ly the effect of these letters that roused 
Balzac’s full powers and made him sure of 
winning the two great objects of his first 
ambition—love and fame (l’amour et la 
gloire), the ideals of the chivalrous, ro- 
mantic Frenchman from Cesar’s time down 
to the present day. 

Other letters followed, and after a while 
their authorship was made known to Bal- 
zac. He learned that they had been written 
by a young Polish lady, Mme. Evelina 
Hanska, the wife of a Polish count, whose 
health was feeble, and who spent much 
time in Switzerland because the climate 
there agreed with him. The likeness that 
is given here of Mme. Hanska represents 
her when she was about thirty years of age, 
and not long after Balzac had come to 
know her. 

He met her first at Neuchatel, and found 
her all that he had imagined. It is said 


that she had no sooner raised her face, and 


looked him fully in the eyes, than she fell 
fainting to the floor, overcome by her emo- 
tion. Balzac himself was deeply moved. 
From that day until their final meeting he 
wrote to her daily. 

The woman who had become his second 
soul was not beautiful, as may be seen from 
the portrait on a preceding page. Never- 
theless, her face was intensely spiritual, 
and there was a mystic quality about it 
which made a strong appeal to Balzac’s 
innermost nature. Those who saw him in 
Paris knocking about the streets at night 
with his boon companions, hobnobbing with 
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the elder Dumas, or rejecting, with a rather 
too frank humor, the no less frank advances 
of George Sand, would never have dreamed 
of this mysticism. 


BALZAC’S STRANGE MYSTICISM 


Balzac was heavy and broad of figure. 
His face was suggestive only of what was 
sensuous and sensual. At the same time, 
those few who looked into his heart and 
mind found there many a sign of the fine 
inner strain which purified the grosser 
elements of his nature. He who wrote the 
roaring Rabelaisian “Contes Drolatiques” 
was likewise the author of “ Séraphita.” 

This mysticism showed itself in many 
things that Balzac did. One little incident 
will perhaps be sufficiently characteristic 
of many others. 

He had a belief that names had a sort of 
esoteric appropriateness. So, in selecting 
them for his novels, he gathered them with 
infinite pains from many sources, and then 
weighed them anxiously in the balance. A 
writer on the subject of names and their 
significance has given the following account 
of this trait: 


The great novelist once spent an entire day 
tramping about in the remotest quarters of Paris 
in search of a fitting name for a character just 
conceived by him. Every sign-board, every door- 
plate, every affiche upon the walls, was scrutinized 
Thousands of names were considered and re- 
jected, and it was only after his companion, utter- 
ly worn out by fatigue, had flatly refused to drag 
his weary limbs through more than one additional 
street, that Balzac suddenly saw upon a sign the 
name “ Marcas,” and gave a shout of joy at having 
finally secured what he was seeking. 

Marcas it was, from that moment; and Balzac 
gradually a Christian name for him. 
First he considered what initial was ap- 
propriate; and then, having decided upon Z, he 
went on to expand this into Zépherin, explaining 
minutely just why the whole name, Zépherin 
Marcas, was the only possible one for the char- 
acter in the novel. 

When we remember how at this 
was laboring at his desk for nearly eighteen hours 
out of every twenty-four, and how precious was 
every moment of his time, the incident which I 
have just detailed gives striking evidence of the 
value which he set upon the fitness of a name. 


evolved 
most 


time Balzac 


In many ways Balzac and Evelina Hans- 
ka were mated by nature. Whether they 


were fully mated is a question which the 
facts of their later lives must demonstrate. 
For the present, the novelist plunged into 
a whirl of literary labor, toiling as few ever 
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toiled—constructing several novels at the 
same time, visiting all the haunts of the 
French capital, so that he might observe 
and understand every type of human being, 
and then hurling himself like a giant at his 
work. 

He had a curious and unthrifty practise 
of reading proofs. These would come to 
him in enormous sheets, printed on special 
paper, and with wide margins for his cor- 
rections. An immense table stood in the 
midst of his study, and upon the top he 
would spread out the proofs as if they were 
vast maps. Then, removing most of his 
outer garments, he would lie, face down, 
upon the proof-sheets, with a gigantic pen- 
cil, such as Bismarck subsequently used to 
wield. Thus disposed, he would go over 
the proofs. 

Hardly anything that he had written 
seemed to suit him when he saw it in print. 
He changed and kept changing, obliterating 
what he disliked, writing in new sentences, 
revising others, and adding whole pages in 
the margins, until perhaps he had practi 
cally made a new book. This process was 
repeated several times; and how expensive 
it was may be judged from the fact that his 
bill for “author’s proof corrections” was 
sometimes more than the publishers had 
agreed to pay him for the completed volume. 

Sometimes, again, he would begin writ- 
ing in the afternoon, and continue until the 
first flush of dawn. Then, weary, aching in 
every bone, and with throbbing head, he 
would rise and turn to fall upon his couch 
after his eighteen hours of steady toil. But 
the memory of Evelina Hanska always came 
to him; and with half-numbed fingers he 
would seize his pen, and forget his weari- 
ness in the pleasure of writing to the dark- 
eyed woman who drew him to her like a 
magnet. 


BALZAC’S LETTERS TO MME. HANSKA 


These are very curious letters that Balzac 
wrote to Mme. Hanska. He literally told 
her everything about himself. Not only wer: 
there long passages instinct with tenderness, 
and with his love for her; but he also 
gave her the most minute account of every- 
thing that occurred, and that might interest 
her.. Thus he detailed at length his mode 
of living, the clothes he wore, the people 
whom he met, his trouble with his credit- 
ors, the accounts of his income and outgo 
Everything was written out in a fine, neat 
hand, as if he were writing to his lawyer 














or to his man of business. One might think 
that this was egoism on his part; but it 
was more than that. It was a strong belief 
that everything which concerned him must 
concern her; and he begged her in turn to 
write as freely and as fully. 

Mme. Hanska was not the only woman 
who became his friend and comrade, and to 
whom he often wrote. He made many ac- 
quaintances in the fashionable world through 
the good offices of the Duchesse de Castries. 
By her favor, he studied with his microscop- 
ic gaze the beau monde of Louis Philippe’s 
rather unimpressive court, at which he flung 
an epigram: 


We have no more nobility; we have only aris- 


tocracy, and this is drifting into plutocracy. 


In a dozen books he scourged the court 
of the citizen king—its pretensions, its com- 
monness, and its assemblage of nouveaux 
riches. Yet in it he found many friends 

-Victor Hugo, the Girardins—and among 
them women who were of the world. George 
Sand he knew very well, and she made 
ardent love to him; but he laughed her off 
with a huge roar of merriment, very much 
as the elder Dumas did. 

Then there was the pretty, dainty Mme. 
Carraud, who read and revised his manu- 
scripts, and who perhaps took a more inti- 
mate interest in him than did the other 
ladies whom he came to know so well. 
Besides Mme. Hanska, he had another cor- 
respondent who signed herself “ Louise,” but 
who never let him know her name, though 
she wrote him many piquant, sunny letters, 
full of the brightness of spirit which he so 
sadly needed. 

For though Honoré de Balzac was now 
one of the most famous writers of his time, 
his home was still a den of suffering. His 
debts kept pressing on him, loading him 
down, and almost quenching hope. He acted 
toward his creditors like a man of honor, 
and his physical strength was still that of a 
giant. ‘To Mme. Carraud he once wrote the 
half pathetic, half humorous plaint: 





because 
has 


diamond, not 
but because it 


Poor pen! It must be 


one would wish to wear it, 


had so much use! 
And again: 


Here I am, owing a hundred thousand francs. 


And I am forty! 


Balzac and Mme. Hanska met many times 
Neu- 


after that first eventful episode at 
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chatel. It was at this time that he gave 
utterance to the poignant cry: 


Love for me is life, and to-day I feel it more 
than ever! 


In like manner he wrote, on leaving her, 
that famous epigram: 


It is only the last love of a woman ‘that can 


satisfy the first love of a man 


MME. HANSKA’S WIDOWHOOD 


In 1842 Mme. Hanska’s husband died. 
Balzac naturally expected that an immediate 
marriage with the countess would take place; 
but here intervenes a strange and almost 
inexplicable series of events. The woman 
who had loved him mystically for twelve 
years, and with a touch of the physical for 
nine, suddenly draws back. She will not 
promise anything. She talks of delays, 
owing to the legal arrangements for her 
children. She seems almost a prude. An 
American critic has contrasted her attitude 
with his: 


Every one knows how utterly and absolutely 
Balzac devoted to this one woman all his genius, 
his aspiration, the thought of his every moment; 
how every day, after he had labored like a slave 
for eighteen would take his pen and 
pur out to her the intimate details of his 
daily life; how at her call he would leave every- 
thing and rush across the continent to Poland or 
to Italy, being radiantly happy if he could but 
see her face and be for a few days by her side. 
The very thought of meeting her thrilled him to 
the very depths of his nature, and made him, for 
weeks and even months beforehand, restless, un- 
easy, and agitated, with an almost painful hap- 


hours, he 
most 


piness. 

It is the most startling proof of his immense 
vitality, both physical and mental, that so tre- 
mendous an emotional strain could be endured 
by him for years without exhausting his fecundi- 
ty or blighting his creativeness. 

With Balzac, however, it was the period of 
his most brilliant work; and this was true in 
spite of the anguish of long separations, marked 
as such separations always are by hours of doubt, 
of the dread that comes from the play of a too 
vivid imagination, and the complaints excited by 
what appears, to be caprice or boldness or a faint 
indifference. Even in Balzac one notices to- 
ward the last a certain sense of strain underlying 
what he a certain lack of elasticity and 
facility, if of nothing more; yet on the whole it 
is likely that without this friendship Balzac would 
have been less great than he actually became, as 
it is certain that had it been broken off, he would 
ceased to write or to care for anything what- 
the world 


wrote, 


have 
ever it 
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And yet, when they were free to marry, 
Mme. Hanska shrank away. Not until 
1846, four years after her husband’s death, 
did she finally give her promise to the eager 
Balzac. Then, in the overflow of his hap- 
piness, his creative genius blazed up into a 
most wonderful flame; but he soon discov- 
ered that the promise was not to be at once 
fulfilled. The shock impaired that marvel- 
ous vitality which had carried him through 
debt, and want, and endless labor. 

It was at this moment, by the irony of 
fate, that his country hailed him as one of 
the greatest of its men of genius. A golden 
stream poured into his lap. His debts were 
not all extinguished, but his income was so 
large that they burdened him no longer. 
He could come and go and dream and write, 
or seek amusement as he chose. 


A FRUITION THAT PROVED A MOCKERY 


But his one long dream was the only thing 
for which he cared; and though in an ex- 
oteric sense this dream came true, its truth 
was but a mockery. Evelina Hanska sum- 
moned him to Poland, and Balzac answered 
the call that once would have been so glorious 
tohim. There was another long delay, and 
for more than a year he lived as a guest in 
the countess’s mansion at Wierzchownia; 
but finally, in March, 1850, the two were 
married. A few weeks later they came back 
to France together, and occupied the little 
country house, Les Jardies, in which, some 
decades later, occurred Gambetta’s mysteri- 
ous death. 

What is the secret of this strange love, 
which in the woman seems to be not pre- 
cisely love, but something else? Balzac 
was always eager for her presence. She, on 
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the other hand, seems to have been mentally 
more at ease when she was absent from 
him. Perhaps the explanation, if we may 
venture upon one, is based upon a well- 
known physiological fact. 

Love in its completeness is made up of 
two great elements—first, the element that 
is wholly spiritual, that is capable of sym- 
pathy, and tenderness, and deep emotion. 
The other element is the physical, the source 
of passion, of creative energy, and of the 
truly virile qualities, whether it be in man 
or woman. Now, let either of these ele- 
ments be lacking, and love itself cannot 
fully and utterly exist. The spiritual nature 
in one may find its mate in the spiritual 
nature of another; and the physical nature 
of one may find its mate in the physical 
nature of another. But into unions such as 
these, love does not enter in its completeness. 
If there is any element lacking in either of 
those who think that they can mate, their 
mating will be a sad and pitiful failure. 

It is evident enough that Mme. Hanska 
was almost wholly spiritual, and her long 
years of waiting had made her understand 
the difference between Balzac and herself. 
Therefore, she shrank from his proximity, 
and from his physical contact, and it was 
perhaps better for them both that their union 
was so quickly broken off by death; for the 
great novelist died of heart disease only five 
months after the marriage. 

If we wish to understand the mystery of 
Balzac’s life—or, more truly, the mystery 
of the life of the woman whom he married 
—take up and read once more the pages of 
“ Séraphita,” one of his poorest novels and 
yet a singularly illuminating story, shedding 
light upon a secret of the soul. 


THE PUPIL’S PLAINT 


You showed to me the ruddy rose, 
But never thought to warn 

That with its pleasures there were woes; 
You pointed not the thorn. 


You showed to me the apple fair, 
But never thought to tell 

Me that a cankerworm was there, 
And in the heart did dwell. 


You showed me Cupid's bows and darts, 
But never made it plain 

Not always bliss comes from his arts, 
But just as often pain! 


Harold Susman 
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gets him a nomination to Annapolis. Here the boy does well until he is dismissed as the 
result of a hazing affair, and, being cast off by his uncle, he ships as an ordinary seaman 
on a collier bound for the South Pacific. 

After a shipwreck and other adventures among the Pacific islands, Matt finds himself captain 
of a schooner owned by a mysterious individual known as John Mort Mort lives in absolute 
seclusion and a good deal of luxury on the lonely island of Lotoalofa, sharing his retreat with a 
beautiful and equally mysterious girl, Mirovna. When Broughton decides to return to civilization, 
his employer tries to dissuade him; failing to do so, Mort gives him a valuable ruby ring and the 
schooner of which he has been in command. At the same time, the recluse pledges Matt to absolute 
secrecy as to the whereabouts of his island retreat 

Matt’s ship is wrecked on the voyage to California; but Snood & Hargreaves, the San Francisco 
iewelers, lend him a thousand dollars on the security of his ring, and promise to pay him forty-five 
hundred more for it if he should decide to sell. With his little capital he goes back to Manaswan, 
his native town in Connecticut, to make a fresh start in life. While looking for an opening, he 
takes up his quarters at Mrs. Sattane’s boarding-house, where the most important of his fellow 
boarders is Hunter Hoyt, a bibulous newspaper man who was once a sensational journalist of some 
celebrity. The most attractive business opportunity that he can find is a project for breeding mules, 
in partnership with Victor Daggancourt, a mulatto who owns a garage in Manaswan. 

While preparing to embark upon this venture, Matt is not a little surprised and annoyed by the 
publication, in a New York newspaper, of a distorted and highly sensational story—for which 
Hunter Hoyt is responsible—of his adventures in the Pacific. ‘This centers on him a great deal 
of attention, most of it very unwelcome; but it also leads to a romantic friendship with Christine 
Marshall, daughter of General Marshall, the richest and most influential resident of Manaswan. 
Matt calls upon her at Fair Oaks, the general’s home, and the two young people declare their love 
for each other. 

On the same day Matt has a mysterious visitor—a Mr. Kay, as he calls himself. Kay displays 
a miniature which Broughton, to his great surprise, recognizes as a portrait of John Mort. The 
stranger makes Matt a most lavish offer—raised, finally, to a hundred thousand dollars—for in- 
formation as to the present whereabouts of the original of the picture; but Matt, mindful of his 
pledge of secrecy, refuses to admit that he recognizes the portrait. 

Further surprises are in store for him. Having asked Snood & Hargreaves for: the rest of the 
money promised for his ring, he gets a telegram saying that the ruby has been found to be flawed, 
und that the firm must cancel its bargain. This misfortune makes the mule-breeding venture im- 
possible; and Matt’s next adventure is a narrow escape from an attempt to make him a prisoner 
on a private railroad-car, to which he is decoyed by Mr. Kay. 

On his next visit to Fair Oaks, he tells Christine of his strange experiences. Neither can 
suggest any explanation, but they are more interested in discussing the question of their own future. 


Wc Matthew Broughton is left an orphan, his uncle, an admiral in the United States navy, 





XVIII (Continued) mother wore at Washington's inauguration. 
That’s General Mouse’s view, and he’s like- 
7 NFORTUNATELY papa has to be ly to—squeak terribly at a poor little hun- 


left out,” Chris continued. “Gen- dred-and-twelve-dollar lion! That’s the 
eral Mouse would have a fit at bad part of it; the good is that when I’m 
the least notion of my liking anybody who _ twenty-six I come into my mother’s money 
hadn’t a town house and a country house —three smug old New York houses, filled 
and a yacht, and a cast-iron social position, with dentists and doctors and sub-letting 
studded with iron nails, and spiked on top, old ladies who have seen better times— 
and family heirlooms that his great-grand- somewhere between eight and nine thou- 
* Copyright, 1910. by Lieyvd Osbourne, in the United States and Great Britain. This story began in the 
January number of MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE 
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sand dollars a year. Isn’t that nice, Mr. 
Lion? Isn’t that splendid? Come, cheer 
up, and say it is worth waiting for! Yes, 
two years and ten months to wait, and then 
a fearful General Mouse rumpus—and me! 
If you are still of the same mind, that is, 
and haven’t gone off in another direction! 
Though—” 

“Oh, Chris!” 

“ But this is a secret-—-I have to be sure 
you love me first.” 

“You know I do.” 

“But awfully, awfully well—better than 
anything—just terribly.” 

"To 

“Don’t smile about it—I said terribly.” 

“T was thinking of all that money. It 
frightens me, even while I’m glad—to be 
called a fortune-hunter, and Heaven knows 
what—yet I didn’t know; how was I to 
know? It’s staggering, Chris; I—I am 
trying to get used to it; why, we—we can 
get married!” 

“That’s the 
haps!” 

“ Before then? Oh, Chris, Chris!” 

“T don’t care if it’s only one room; I’m 
not afraid, Matt—only sorry about papa, 
and the way he is sure to take it. You 
must stay here, and get something to do, 
no matter what it is; and as soon as it is 
enough for two, I'll come, Matt dear. I'll 
come, if it’s only seventy-five dollars a 
month! ” 

Matt gave an appalled glance about the 
room—at the pictures, the tapestries, the 
rich, dark, old furniture—at the elegance, 
luxury, and beauty that everywhere sur- 
rounded him. 

“You couldn’t,” he exclaimed, overcome. 
“You don’t understand what it is to be 
poor. You see it staged and dressed up, 
with a row of footlights, and roses climbing 
over the cardboard cottage; but it isn’t like 
that at all, Chris; it’s ugly and detestable, 
and I should be the most selfish brute alive 
to let you do such a thing.” 

“Tt needn’t be ugly and detestable, 
Matt,” she returned, with a tender, reprov- 
ing seriousness. “ The trouble is that poor 
people are usually poorer still in taste, and 
are horribly oilclothy, and given to chromos 
of Swiss lakes and screaming red carpets. 
We won’t be that kind of poor. You'll be 


secret—before then, per- 


surprised, I promise you, to see how well 
I'll manage, and how pretty and cozy every- 
thing will be. Other people have done it 
and been happy—and we'll do it and be 
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happier! No, it’s settled, Mr. Lion, and 
if you fight about it any more I shall think 
it is because you really do not want me.” 

“Oh, Chris, it isn’t that. God knows, 
it isn’t that! I—I am a man, and I—” 

“And you never can remember that I’m 
a woman,” she interrupted, with an un- 
shrinking look. “It isn’t very fair of you, 
is it? I am ten years more grown up than 
you are, though I’m only twenty-three, and 
I am ready for life to begin—greedy for it 
—greedy for the hurts as well as for th 
rest, if it’s with a man I could love. What 
would you do in my place, I ask you that? 
Suppose you were lying here in a dragon 
coat, and I was you—what would you say 
then, Matt?” 

“ Just what you've said, of course.” 

“And mean it?” 

“With all my heart.” 

“And would you be afraid?” 

“No, not a bit afraid.” 

“And wouldn’t you rather risk every- 
thing than—than wait those three years- 
three long, lonely years?” 

“Yes, I would, Chris. It would be just 
the question whether you loved me well 
enough, wouldn’t it?” 

“And I do.” 

“Chris?” 

“Yes, dearest.” 

“Tt’s settled, then, isn’t it?” 

“That’s for you to say.” 

“Me? I have said it.” 

She drew his head to her bosom. 

“The mouse was some help, after all!” 
she murmured, with a happy little laugh. 
“Lion thought he was at the jumping-off 
place, but mousie caught his beautiful. 
frightened tail just in time—though it took 
an awful big mouse-pull to save him from 
going over; and now she is going to kiss him 
for being a stay-at-home work-lion, and 
ready to fight the whole world rather than 
let her go!” 

“Tt’s going to be a hard business, Chris.” 

“T know it; but vou mustn’t get dis 
couraged.” 

“ Manaswan is such a confoundedlv small 
place; but I know a good many people, and 
that’s something. Anderson, the surveyor, 
might give me a job. I know something of 
that, you know—a great deal.” 

“Then there are the mills.” 

“ All too skilled for me, I’m afraid; and 
besides, they’re unionized.” 

“And the Fire Department, as you said 
A sailor ought to make a good fire-laddie.” 
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“ That’s a long shot—politics, you know. 
Pretty hopeless for an outsider to break in.” 

“The telephone company?” 

“Yes, I'll try them. The electric branch 
was very thorough at the Academy. I could 
take a dynamo to pieces once, and what’s 
more, I could put it together again and 
make it go.” 

“You see, you know lots more than you 
thought you did.” 

“T'll get books out of the Y. M. C. A. 
library, and brush up a bit.” 

“Yes, do that, certainly.” 

“And there is Beckles’s Bank. Such a 
funny old fellow, Chris!—insatiable about 
the islands, and specially about the girls. 
Has dreams of going out there, I fancy, and 
turning Grand Turk, the fat old scallawag! 
When I said the prettiest women in the Pa- 
cific came from Manihiki and Uahine, he 
carefully wrote down both names in a little 
book, with the most owlish expression you 
ever saw—right in the middle of stocks and 
bonds and mortgages.” 

“And Doty. Be sure and remember Mr. 
Doty, Matt. He likes you awfully well— 
admires you, and looks up to you tremen- 
dously.” 

“Oh, I'll manage somehow—some way. 
And then seventy-five dollars a month, and 
you!” 

“ But try to save every penny of what you 
have; and I'll begin saving my allowance. 
I don’t want to live in your horrid Mrs. 
Sattane’s. We must have a little home all 
of our own.” 

“Oh, Chris, when I hear you say that it 
seems too good to be true! I simply can’t 
believe it.” 

“And in three years we'll turn out a 
dentist, and go to live in New York—per- 
haps sooner, if papa comes round.” 

“It’s dreadful what a schemer he’ll think 
me, Chris! It almost makes me wish you 
didn’t have all that money.” 

“Not when he knows you gave up a for- 
tune rather than betray a friend. That 
isn’t like a schemer, is it? It will all settle 
itself, and the three of us will live happily 
ever afterward; for he’s awfully generous, 
too, Matt, and lovable and good and kind, 
and when he knows it’s love—real love— 
he'll melt, and in a year or two he'll think 
he’s arranged it all himself, and be quite 
proud of it.” 

“Well, that’s a long way off. The im- 
portant thing now is to land a pay-envelope 
every Saturday night, isn’t it?” 
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“Important? Oh, Matt, you just must!” 

“And then you'll come—really come? 
Chris, I still can’t believe it!” 

“You will when you've got seventy-five 
dollars a month.” 

“T may not even reach that all at once. 
It may be hard to get forty.” 

“That will be a start, anyhow; and if 
we do have to wait a little, my allowance 
will be mounting up.” 

“We sha’n’t wait if I can help it. Vl 
turn the old town upside down. Oh, Chris, 
with you to work for, what couldn’t I do?” 

She rewarded him with a pressure of her 
hand. 

“I will make it up to you,” she said. 
“ All I can give you is love, but you shall 
have more of it than any man ever had 
before. Remember that to-morrow, won’t 
you, and think of our little home together 
—just yours and mine—if it’s only two 
rooms, or even one!” 


XIX 


Marr strode homeward in a state of in- 
describable joy, though with many a care 
running blackly through the bright woof 
of his hopes and raptures. He was pledged 
to a desperate plan, and one that would 
bring down on him universal reproach. 
Such a marriage would shake Manaswan to 
its foundations, and unloose a torrent of 
gossip that would be harder to endure than 
poverty itself. 

Alternately he gloated over Chris’s for- 
tune—those “three smug old houses ”*— 
and then inconsistently wished them to the 
devil. Matt was a proud man, and the 
thought of being misrepresented and mis- 
judged was more than galling. What a 
humiliating figure he would cut before her 
father when the inevitable day of reckon- 
ing arrived! He would be seen as an ad- 
venturer preying on innocence and wealth. 

Yet ever before him, quickening his pul- 
ses and stirring him with delight, was Chris 
herself, with upraised lips, and quivering 
body, and misty, haunting eyes, all her 
young womanhood his to take by the divinest 
of divine rights. No wonder that his hands 
clenched, that he put by every doubt and 
scruple, that his determination was almost 
brutal in its intensity. He had passed be- 
yond the stage where he could give her up, 
or even consider it. 

The boarders, assembled at supper, found 
him at first very backward and moody, 
while he found them altogether unendur- 
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able. The mean dining-room, with its prat- 
tling occupants, was purgatory to a man in 
the throes of an elemental passion. There 
was a new boarder—a heavy, gray-haired, 
deferential man with a gold tooth, who was 
ceremoniously presented. 

“Two good fellows ought to know each 
other,” said Mr. Price, taking it on himself 
to make the introduction. “Mr. Broughton 

Mr. Bates!” 

Matt politely expressed his gratification, 
and the two good fellows subsided into their 
respective seats. Mr. Bates, as it appeared 
later, was spying out the land for a shoe- 
factory site in the interests of the famous 
Walk Eezee Shoe Company, and had been 
very much impressed by the possibilities of 
Manaswan—yes, sir, very much impreSsed. 

At this, Matt waked up and cultivated 
Mr. Bates as a potential dispenser of jobs; 
grew very animated and friendly; and was 
more than pleased to learn that the Walk 
Eezee Company maintained the principle 
of the “open shop.” Here was certainly a 
chance for a non-union man—or a shadowy 
chance, anyhow; and Matt, with shoe-fac- 
tory possibilities dancing in his head, ab- 
sorbed himself in the conquest of Mr. Bates. 

After supper, over a pipe and a cigar, he 
continued the good work, even broaching 
the subject tentatively, and receiving en- 
couragement. A new factory—a Walk Eezee 
factory—was a big enterprise, with plenty 
of opportunities for energetic young men. 
The trouble, indeed, was to find them 
chaps with initiative and brains and stick- 
to-itiveness, who could “handle labor.” 
Mr. Bates would be glad to put him “in the 
way of something ”; wrote down his name in 
a large, greasy note-book; it mightn’t be 
very much, but “enough to get his teeth in.” 

Mr. Bates, with his own gold one very 
much in evidence, repeated that the great 
thing was to get your teeth in. The rest 
was easy and sure, if you had the needful 
ability. 

With a feeling that he already had a bull- 
dog grip on the shoe business, Matt said 
good night, and went up to his room, more 
than satisfied with his evening’s work. As 
he lit a match, however, and touched it to 
the gas, he was confronted by a sight that 
drove all these reflections from his head. 
The mattress was tumbled and bare; the 
bureau drawers were open; his clothes were 
strewn about everywhere in pell-mell confu- 
sion; and his cheap, blue ulster lay slashed 
and destroyed, with every inch of its lining 
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torn away, and littering the floor in melan- 
choly ribbons. 

The room had been searched in his ab- 
sence; and the moment he recovered from 
his astonishment, he knew by whom. They 
had been there, seeking a clue, a scrap of 
paper, anything that might put them on 
John Mort's track! 

Impelled by an unaccountable instinct, 
he ran to the window and looked out. 
There below him, under the street-lamp, 
were two men in close conversation. All 
at once they turned and gazed upward, re- 
vealing the faces of Mr. Bates and Mr. 
Kay; and then they passed on, and were 
lost in the dim street. 

XX 

THE next morning Matt was _ scarcely 
surprised to learn that Mr. Bates had de- 
parted. The representative of the Walk 
Eezee Shoe Company was no more—in any 
boarder sense—and all that remained of 
him was a two-dollar bill on his dresser, 
and Miss Gibbs’s excited recollection of 
sundry creakings and tiptoeings in the mid- 
dle of the night. 

Yes, he had vanished, that quiet, def- 
erential, gray-haired person with the gold 
tooth, and with him also vanished Matt’s 
job in the mythical shoe-factory. The 
marveling boarders would have marveled 
more could they have known of Matt’s 
devastated room; but this he kept to him- 
self, and professed to be as much ‘in the 
dark about Mr. Bates as any one else. 

Afterward he sallied forth in his best 
clothes, and as spruce and well groomed 
as he could make himself, to offer his ser- 
vices in what Mr. Price called, not with- 
out sarcasm, “the busy marts of trade.” 
The first busy mart was Mr. Beckles’s 
Bank, a small brick structure, with plate- 
glass windows, and a red-headed cashier 
in a cage. 

Mr. Beckles received Matt effusively 
in an inney office, proffered a chair, and 
seemed readier than ever to talk about 
South Sea maids and the respective allure- 
ments of Manihiki and Uahine. The stout 
old dreamer was frankly and unpleas- 
antly gross, and with many winks and 
nudges made Matt an unwilling confeder- 
ate in his fantastic imaginings. They were 
to sail away together, in some undeter- 
mined manner, and at some undetermined 
date, and acquire a bevy of beauty that 
would stagger Mohammed; to live thence- 
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forth like the patriarchs, waited on by the 
loveliest of unclad nymphs, and fanned to 
sleep by their favorites. Hey, it would be 
great, wouldn’t it? Hey, they’d do it, so 
help him Moses! 

Matt, though far from squeamish, was 
disagreeably affected by all this. The atro- 
cious hypocrisy of the old fellow jarred 
on him, for Mr. Beckles was a pillar of 
the church, and, outwardly at least, main- 
tained a rigid respectability. It was hard- 
ly a compliment, moreover, that his own 
acquiescence should be taken for granted. 

He would have been wiser in his own 
interest had he pretended to a - greater 
enthusiasm—had he lingered over these vo- 
luptuous fancies and amplified them with 
his fuller knowledge—had he pictured the 
thing somewhat to Mr. Beckles’s incomplete 
though glowing imagination, and given re- 
ality to those fantom brown odalisques. In- 
stead, he switched off to the subject of his 
job with a suddenness that made the Great 
Turk crimson to the ears and assume an 
expression of detected guilt. 

Matt left, not only without a job, but 
with the consciousness of an active ill-will 
behind him. He was disquieted, too, to 
learn that in spite of his reiterated denials, 
he was regarded as a rich man. If not ac- 
tually a Kanaka king, he had the reputa- 
tion of owning vast, far-away estates in the 
southern Pacific. Given a romantic past 
and some personal attractiveness, how easy 
it is, with a dollar thrown away here and 
there, to raise such illusions! The diffi- 
culty, indeed, is to avoid inspiring them. 

Mr. Beckles had been shocked, really 
shocked—and bitterly offended, too—at the 
truth. He might have parted easily with 
a thousand dollars to a swindler, but for 
the honest man, in dire need of work, he 
had nothing save a curt good day. 

In Anderson’s office Matt experienced a 
similar social tumble, and a similar re- 
jection. The engineer was at first incred- 
ulous, and then downright rude, for he, 
too, had a shattered illusion. 

As Matt left, flushed with anger, and 
in Anderson’s eyes a convicted cheat, he 
perceived that he had a better chance with 
strangers than with those whom he deemed 
his friends. The telephone superintendent, 


to whom he applied next, had no acquaint- 
ance with him, and in consequence was quite 
civil. Courtesy was about all he had to 
offer, however, for the company was “ full 
up” and had “men to burn.” 


- young lady, and all the rest of it! 
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With this forceful colloquialism Matt 
was speeded on his way again, to try for 
a spot where the fires of commerce burned 
less brightly. That spot, however, was not 
the Western Union, nor the Buffalo Brew- 
ery, nor the Excelsior Planing Mill, nor the 
People’s Ice Works, to which in turn he 
made unavailing application. 

Of course, he could have gone to Dag- 
gancourt, but at that his pride drew the 
line. The old mulatto, considering him- 
self deeply ill-used, had shrunk into his 
shell and adopted a mien of frozen _re- 
proach. He had even ceased to greet Matt 
any longer, pretending to look the other 
way when they met, or assuming an ab- 
stracted expression in which there was not 
the slightest glint of recognition. In a 
very quiet, wooden-Indian manner, Matt 
had been “cut”; and he was humaa enough 
and foolish enough to resent it, although 
he knew that with two words and an out- 
stretched hand he could instantly have re- 
covered the old fellow’s friendship. 

The fact that he was beginning to need 
it made him all the more perverse. This 
was illogical and unkind, for Victor had 
ample reason to be wounded, while Matt 
had none. 

He sought out Mr. Doty, instead—little, 
flattered, eager Mr. Doty, who certainly 
must have concealed angel’s wings under 
his threadbare coat. Mr. Doty was sym- 
pathetic; Mr. Doty understood; there was 
no social tumble on his study carpet, but 
a very practical consideration of Matt’s 
circumstances. 

It seemed that it was Mr. Doty’s princi- 
pal occupation to find jobs for the jobless. 
In Matt’s case nothing could be simpler; 
the sea for the sailor, of course, and they 
would go right off to his good friend, Cap- 
tain Jim Bain, who owned half the coast- 
ing craft out of — 

Oh, but Matt wished to stay in Manas- 
wan! Qh, the old story—I see, I see—a 
Well, 
well, well! Let Mr. Doty think, let Mr. 
Doty think ! 

Half an hour afterward, Matt was for- 
mally engaged as physical instructor to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, at a 
salary of sixty dollars a month. It was 
a struggling institution, situated in what 
had lately been a disreputable hotel and 
dance place, and so near the mills that it 
perpetually shivered with the whir of ma- 
chinery. Unlike its sisters elsewhere, the 
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Manaswan Y. M. C. A. was poorly sup- 
ported, either by the moneyed people of the 
town, or by the horde of illiterate foreign- 
ers whom it was intended to uplift. It 
wore a dejected aspect, like that of a for- 
lorn hope whose courage had oozed away 
at the sight of the enemy. 

Mr. Cummins, the superintendent, a very 
low-voiced young man with eye-glasses, 
laid less stress on Matt’s capabilities as a 
physical instructor than on the question 
whether he would be prepared to “help 
out.” That had been the trouble with the 
previous instructors—they wouldn't “help 
out.” Diplomas and degrees were all right, 
but what Mr. Cummins really wanted was 
a young man who would “help out.” 

“Cheerfully,” added Mr. Cummins, with 
an air of extreme depression, as if burden- 
ing the camel with the last straw. Would 
Matt help out cheerfully? 

Matt promptly replied that he would, 
and, smiling broadly to prove it, inquired 
for a more precise definition of helping out. 

This, it seemed, included washing the 
gymnasium windows, scrubbing the gym- 
nasium floor, drying the bathing-suits, 
cleansing the swimming-tank, checking the 
towels, doing whatever painting or varnish- 
ing was required in the building, oiling 
and cleaning a dozen typewriter machines, 
and volunteering—cheerfully—for any fur- 
ther services that might be needed. 

Matt’s answers were so satisfactory that 
he soon found himself on the roof, in a 
suit of borrowed overalls, assisting a deaf 
and dumb Swede in reshingling it. Here, 
high above the street, and with a view of 
the flashing dam that provided the mills 
with power, he crawled over the roof with 
his mouth full of nails, and perched him- 
self on the edge of eternity. The deaf and 
dumb instructions were hard to follow; 
moreover, they were impatient, and often 
accompanied by scornful jabs that were 
calculated to land him in the street; but 
Matt held on tight, and even burst out 
laughing at the absurdity of his position. 

By degrees he won deaf and dumb ap- 
proval; got some pats on the back; and 
soon was sharing an amiable pipe, and 
pounding nails unmolested. He had been 
so long idle that the work was enjoyable; 
he whistled as he thought of his sixty dol- 
lars a month; before long, what with “ help- 
ing out” and “cheerfulness,” it would be 
augmented to seventy-five, and then—! 

Hammer, hammer, hammer—everything 
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was coming his way. Hammer, hammer, 
hammer—if only Chris could see him now! 
Hammer, hammer, hammer—and it was a 
lot to be young, and vigorous, and alive, 
and it would all happen just as she said 
it would. 

At six they knocked off, and descended 
through the skylight to the ghostly, silent 
interior below. Matt reported at the office, 
and was told to return at seven-thirty for 
his classes. Mr. Cummins had thawed 
perceptibly; a physical instructor who could 
shingle was a gratifying acquisition; he 
gave Matt a dog-eared volume entitled 
“Simple Gymnastics,” together with a chart 
representing the different positions for 
Holt’s Manly Exerciser. It was tacitly 
assumed that Matt’s knowledge needed re- 
freshing, which indeed was so much the 
case that he hurried through his supper 
at a ten-cent restaurant in order to fortify 
himself for what was to come. 

He returned to find the gymnasium 
swarming with young Hungarians in black 
tights and singlets, and the swimming-tank 
beyond crowded with hilarious bathers. 
His “classes” were going on merrily with- 
out him, and his appearance in their midst 
seemed almost an intrusion. Black legs 
were swinging over trapezes; panting 
youngsters were pulling at the exercisers 
along the wall; others were contorting 
themselves on mattresses, or turning frantic 
somersaults; the punching-bag was rever- 
berating loudly, and about it there rose a 
quarrelsome outcry as half a dozen tried to 
get to it at once. The athletic side of the 
Y. M. C. A. was well patronized, however 
small the attendance might be in the other 
departments. 

Matt moved about, wondering what he 
was to do, and finally decided not to do 
anything beyond keeping order, and en- 
couraging some of the more backward. 
Whenever he saw any one looking at all 
helpless and abashed in the general pan 
demonium, he went up to him, and started 
him pulling at a Holt’s Manly Exerciser. 
He stopped a fist fight, and sent the culprit 
home; stopped a good deal of boisterous 
horseplay, and gradually asserted a quiet 
but effective authority. They weré a very 
manageable set—much more so than the 
same number of young Americans would 
have been; and when Mr. Cummins ar 
rived on a flying visit to see how the new 
instructor was getting on, Matt was not a 
little pleased to be commended. 











By ten, the gymnasium was clear, and he 
was free to return home, which he did with 
the “Simple Gymnastics” under his arm, 
and the chart of the Manly Exerciser in his 
pocket—the tiredest man in Manaswan, and 
the happiest. He had got a job; he had 
already won praise; he foresaw promotion 
and Chris! 

He sat down, and scratched off a glad 
little note. The good news was too big to 
keep; Chris should learn by the morning’s 
mail that he had been unexpectedly—glori- 
ously successful ! 


x<xX3 
At breakfast there was a letter from 


Chris, which he tore open, and read with 
a sickening, deadly disappointment. 


DEAREST : 

It did not seem right not to tell papa, and now 
all that is left of me is a poor, limp little coward 
in the blackest disgrace. It was worse than his 
being cross—I could have stood that — but he 
took it dreadfully—worse than I can ever bring 
myself to tell you. I have promised not to see 
you for three whole months, and not to write to 
you again, except this, and I promised for you 
too—to do the same. 

Please, please don’t blame me too much or re- 
proach me! I had no choice, really I had not, 
and even the three months was a _ tremendous 
concession. He insisted that I would forget you 
in three months, and it seemed wiser to take it 
as a sort of challenge, especially when he said I 
would be grateful to him all the days of my life 
I must just show him that three months won't 
make the least, tiny difference—and then say 

“Papa, I can’t help it, but I love him more 
than ever.” 

My darling, I will, I will, I will, and do not 
doubt it, or my heart will break! He has a right 
to know that it is serious, hasn’t he? That’s 
what he said, over and over again, till I gave 
way. It commits him to admitting it afterward, 
and will leave him without any argument. At 
any rate, I shall obey him for these three months, 
and then if he does not change, you can come and 
get me. E 

I am determined not to wait a minute longer 
than that, papa or no papa, and what you must 
do is to work hard, and be able to support us 
when the time comes. I have to take your an- 
swer for granted, as I solemnly promised you 
would not write to me. Please don’t, my dar- 
ling, for otherwise you will add to my disgrace, and 
make papa think I have no influence with you. 

We're going to Washington to-day, so that I 
may be “ distracted.” I shall be that in all truth, 
but not in papa’s sense, and with a heart like 
lead at leaving you. Don't blame me too much, 


“ 


for I love him too, you know, better than any- 
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thing in the world except you. Try not to feel 
too badly, and remember I shall be thinking of 
you every minute of the time. I dread to stop, 
as I have said everything so badly, but it is not 
the you I love if you do not understand. You will, 
won't you? And love me better than ever, and 
don’t forget that I wil! come 
CHRIS. 


Matt read the letter many times, and his 
first sensation of utter abandonment im- 
perceptibly altered to a more sanguine view. 
They were both saved, at least, from the 
shame of a clandestine affair, with its un- 
avoidable and mortifying discovery. Better 
to tell the general than to let him find out 
—Chris had been right there, bravely right. 
Perhaps she had shown good sense, too, in 
conceding the three months, however bitter 
they might be to live through. 

Yes, he “understood” very well. Chris 
had accepted in the spirit of a test, and the 
general would find it impossible to impose 
new conditions. It was much to be thank- 
ful for that he had not made it a year. It 
would have been so easy to make it a year! 
Three months would give Matt time to solid- 
ify his position in the Y. M. C. A., and ap- 
plv leverage to that sixty dollars a month. 
The world that loved a lover surely in- 
cluded Mr. Cummins; besides, a helping 
out—cheerful—instructor would soon be 
worth that extra fifteen. 

No, all was not lost, though it was a 
smarting, jealous business to have Chris 
whisked away to be couried and run after 
in Washington. He choked at the thought, 
and raged afresh at his own impotence and 
poverty. Who was he to hold such a wom- 
an—young, beautiful, and an heiress? She 
would meet better men every day, and could 
not but contrast them with himself. Her 
father would always be at hand—that cool, 
shrewd, implacable father, forever inclin- 
ing the scales against him. 

Yet there was something steadfast in 
Chris that it was immensely comforting to 
recall; something frank and fearless and 
smilingly resolute. She had contributed all 
the courage, had made all the plans. His 
own part had been one of helplessness 
throughout, and obedience to a braver will 
—humiliating reflections, but not without 
reassurance. All he had was love, and he 
had lain like a dog at her feet, leaving the 
rest to her. 

That’s how it had been—the brains, the 
initiative, the contriving—all hers. Why, 
then, should he doubt her now? Analyzed, 
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it seemed very foolish. His evident duty was 
to carry out her instructions, and get seven- 
ty-five dollars a month. ‘That was what 
the braver will had decreed, and he should 
set himself to it, faithfully, unquestioningly. 

He took the road to the Y. M. C. A. with 
a dogged determination not to borrow 
trouble, studying the “ Simple Gymnastics ” 
on the way, and cramming what he could 
of it into his seething and tormented head. 
Stopping at a store, in accordance with Mr. 
Cummins’s request of overnight, he chose 
a suit of overalls, and the regulation tights 
and singlet, which were charged, and a 
couple of coarse blue flannel shirts, for 
which he paid, and continued on with the 
parcel under his arm. 

He changed his clothes in the gymnasium, 
which was as lifeless as the rest of the build- 
ing, and applied himself vigorously to his 
task. In a couple of hours the floors had 
been scrubbed, the windows cleaned, the 
apparatus polished, the bathing-suits set 
out in long lines to dry, and the tank 
ready for a new influx of young mill-hands. 

Then he went up to join the deaf and 
dumb Swede on the roof, who greeted him 
with inarticulate cries like those of a wal- 
rus on a rock, and a welcoming wave of the 
hammer. Matt crawled over, shook hands, 
lit his pipe, and was soon shingling with 
the professional deliberation, not to say 
slowness, on which his companion insisted. 

Thus the long day passed, and the busy, 
noisy evening came and went, and one’s 
head was no sooner on the pillow than it 
seemed time to rise again. The days that 
followed were all alike, and by degees the 
world contracted till it consisted of nothing 
but the Y. M. C. A. at one end and Mrs. 
Sattane’s at the other, with a mile of streets 
between. 

Yet Matt was not unhappy; you need 
leisure to be unhappy; and he was sus- 
tained, moreover, by a determination to 
succeed. That he was doing so was in- 
dubitable. Mr. Cummins was friendliness 
itself; Mr. Phelps and Mr. Stader, the as- 
sistants; had been taught to swim, and were 
correspondingly grateful; that vague, im- 
pressive body, “the directors,” had been 
statistically cheered by an increased attend- 
ance, which included a new “ business men’s 
class” that swung dumb-bells, and moved 
to music every Tuesday and Friday night. 

Altogether, the new instructor had good 
reason to be satisfied, and might look for- 
ward to a rise in salary as something he had 
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well earned. He would not overreach him- 
self, however, by asking for it prematurely. 
He was too wary for that, and was playing 
for too big a stake. With only three weeks 
gone from the three months, he felt that he 
had time to spare. 

The change in his circumstances had cost 
him much of his former social popularity; 
and as he was at no pains to preserve the 
little that remained, he was soon dropped 
by those who had once entertained and run 
after him. The young women of his ac- 
quaintance were less snobbish than their 
parents, and some strove hard to keep him, 
even though he had fallen so far from his 
bygone glory; but he had no time to pay 
calls or go to parties, had no money to 
spend, and was wholly engrossed in the one 
single-hearted purpose of his life. They 
might write him scented notes, or waylay 
him on the street, but nothing could lure 
him back; and several pretty faces grew very 
overcast indeed, and finally passed him by 
with their pretty noses in the air. 

It cost him a pang, of course; Matt would 
not have been human if it had not; but he 
had to concentrate every faculty in qualify- 
ing for that seventy-five a month, and sav- 
ing what he could of his sixty. So socially 
he died, and was buried, and Manaswan 
knew him no more. 

One morning, Mr. Cummins 
into the office, and, fidgeting 
papers in his hand, regarded 
considerable embarrassment. 

“T’m afraid I have bad news for you,” 
he said, in his very low voice. “I have been 
told to let you go.” 

“Discharge me? 
able to believe his ears. 
that I am—fired?” 

Mr. Cummins nodded, with an expression 
almost as wobegone as Matt’s. 

“It’s none of my doing, Broughton,” he 
explained. “You are the best man I have 
ever had in that department, and it came 
like a thunderclap to me. It’s worse than 
unjust, and I said so flat out—but orders 
are orders, and I am only the paid superin- 
tendent under the board.” 

“But what do they complain of?” 

Mr. Cummins hesitated. 

“The funny thing is that I don’t know,” 
he replied at last. “I couldn’t get a reason 
out of one of them. But somehow they are 
prejudiced against you, and have instructed 
me to dismiss you at once. Your only 
means of getting back at them is to demand 
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a full month’s salary; and if I were you, I 
would do it, and sue them if they refuse.” 

Matt’s lip curled. 

“Give me what I have earned,” he said. 
“To take more would be like robbing the 
poor-box. If I’m out, I’m out, and that’s 
the end of it!” 

“ A very Christian way to take it, Brough- 
ton—a very Christian and praiseworthy 
way to take it. Get your things, and Mr. 
Phelps will settle with you at the desk.” 

Matt was settled with at the desk, and 
left the building with a check for forty- 
seven dollars, a paper package containing 
his overalls, a flannel shirt, his black tights 
and singlet, and within his breast a heavy 
and anxious heart. The world was before 
him again, and that seventy-five dollars a 
month was farther away than ever. 

XXII 

ForLoRN and discouraged, Matt sought 
out the only man in Manaswan that he 
could rely on. He needed more than a job; 
he needed a friend, and where else was he 
more likely to find one than in Victor’s 
garage? 

Daggancourt was working over a car, 
and it was not until he had been nudged by 
a helper that he straightened himself and 
recognized Matt. He tried to look uncon- 
cerned, but his startled, constrained air, and 
the telltale quiver of his cheek, revealed his 
agitation. He grasped Matt’s extended 
hand in both his own, and bent his gray old 
head to hide his emotion. 

“We've both been fools, Victor,” said 
Matt. “I was ashamed to tell you that 
they had stolen my money—yes, got clean 
away with it in San Francisco—and then 
you took it all wrong, and froze up like a 
silly old iceberg. I wasn’t very consider- 
ate, I’ll admit, and I’m sorry, and—” 

“That’s all right, Marse Broughton,” in- 
terrupted the mulatto, lapsing into broader 
accent than was his wont. “A gentleman 
can’t say more than that he’s sorry, and you 
have made me mighty glad and thankful. 
I didn’t understand, that’s all——-I didn’t 
understand.” 

“I’m pretty hard pushed, Victor. 
you find me anything here?” 

“Find you anything here, sir?” 

“Yes, a job. It needn’t be anything 
much to begin with. Let me wash cars— 
anything.” 

“Is it as bad as that, 
ton?” Daggancourt was 
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slowly took in Matt’s shabby appearance 


and tanned, care-worn face. “Well, if it 
doesn’t break me all up to hear you say 
that!” 

“Can you make room for me?” 

The mulatto reflected. 

“It isn’t much of a business,” he said, 
indicating the garage. “It don’t pay like 
mules would—but if you care te come in 
here as partner, you can have half of what 
there is.” 

“But I haven’t a cent, Victor. I didn’t 
mean anything like that. I meant a job— 
two dollars a day, perhaps.” 


“I didn’t expect any money, Marse 
Broughton. You misjudge me when you 
say that. They call me a cranky old nig- 


ger, and it may be I am; but I am most 
awful cranky in liking you, and if you are 
wiliing, sure I am.” 

The generosity of the offer overcame 
Matt, but he could not bring himself to 
take advantage of it. The garage, small as 
it was, represented the savings of years; 
and to appropriate half and give nothing 
but his unskilled services in return was 
simply impossible. It was finally arranged, 
however, that he was to be engaged at sev- 
enty-five dollars a morth as “ demonstra- 
tor” of the Jonesmobile, with a percentage 
on all sales he might make. 

Victor had recently acquired the agency 
for this vehicle, which was a spidery buggy 
contrivance on carriage-wheels. It sold for 
four hundred and fifty dollars, and was 
supposed to make a peculiar appeal to 
farmers. Even to Matt’s unpractised eyes 
it had a queer look, as if it had lost its 
Buggins, and was wondering what had be- 
come of its shafts; but Daggancourt was 
technically enthusiastic, and prophesied vast 
possibilities. 

It seemed that a Jonesmobile could climb 
anything and go anywhere, and had an ex- 
tension back that would hold a calf or a 
sack of potatoes. It could also be jacked 
up to churn butter, or saw wood, or do the 
family washing; and there was a little 
book with pictures of it performing these 
prodigies and winning universal esteem. 
Farmers were quoted who “did not know 
how they had ever gotten along without it,” 
and others whose annual repair-bills varied 
from twelve to forty-nine cents. There were 
unblushing accounts of continental trips, 
and the ascent of Pike’s Peak by this barn- 
yard favorite in its off hours. 

Matt’s instruction began at once; and 
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very delightful and inspiriting it was, too, 
as he hung over Daggancourt, elucidating 
mysteries and asking a pupil’s innumerable 
questions. Occasionally cars ran in that 
required gasoline, or water, or a small ad- 
justment, or a tire changed—and then Matt 
bestirred himself to be useful, if only it 
were to pump till he was crimson, or hand 
tools te Mack or Louey. 

With his seventy-five dollars assured, an 
interesting occupation before him, and a 
partnership whenever he chose to take it, he 
felt that all his troubles were over, and that 
his foot was at last on the ladder of inde- 
pendence. He was in a glow of content- 
ment and good-will. Daggancourt, the 
Jonesmobile, the lathes and drills, and the 
whole long, low, dark garage were seen in 
the reflection of that inner sunshine. Sit- 
ting in the climber of Pike’s Peak, and 
teetering to and fro under the guidance of 
a black paw, he leaped in imagination to 
fortune and to Chris. 

Before the week was out he was a full- 
fledged “demonstrator,” able to run the 
Jonesmobile almost as well as he could talk 
it. He knew all about batteries now, and 
buzzers, and check-valves, and commutators, 
and frozen gears. He had accumulated 
memories of lonely roads, and of long 
walks to the nearest telephone for help. 
Sometimes it was the Jonesmobile’s fault; 
as often as not it was Matt’s, and many a 
big laugh went up in the garage at his ex- 
pense. He swept daily over the country- 
side, with his lunch in the tool-box, and 
stopped at every likely farmhouse with an 
invitation for a ride. 

He made an excellent salesman. The 
women liked his good-looking face and 
pleasant manners; the men, while they vic- 
timized him without mercy, never ruffled 
his patience or extorted from him an angry 
word. Lean old grafters, with no more in- 
tention of buying a Jonesmobile than an 
air-ship, were carried hundreds of miles, 
and regularly saved up their town errands 
till they could get “that there city feller 
with the benzine buggy.”” They would lead 
him on with a beautifully pretended inde- 
cision, and then would be found in a com- 
petitor’s car, shamelessly repeating the per- 
formance. 

Matt, too, was poorly supported by the 
Jonesmobile. Nothing ever went wrong 
with it as long as it bore one of these 
amiable swindlers; but once there was a 
genuine, eager, would-be purchaser in the 
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seat, its tendency was to sputter and give 
out. It seemed to save up every disaster 

for these rare occasions. Wheels came off; 

spark-plugs cracked; carbureters decided to 

carburet no more—as the sale was on the 

eve of being clinched. 

But, everything considered, Matt did 
very well. In eighteen days he sold two 
cars, pocketing a ten-dollar commission on 
each. Victor was jubilant. Keep up that 
record and they would be rich! Keep up 
that record and in a year they might sell 
out and go to mule-raising! The old fellow 
still dreamed of Kentucky and of that little 
cabin in the blue hills. 

It was an agreeable, gipsy sort of life. 
It had the open-air charm of a bandit’s 
with none of the risk, but the same possi- 
bilities of sudden rich prizes. A thousand 
farms invited attack, and the prowling 
Jonesmobile, often in the guise of a way- 
farer wanting the right road, or the favor 
of a glass of milk, insinuated itself into 
many a defenseless household. It was part 
of Matt’s policy, also, to give a lift to any 
trudging, weary figure on foot; to pick up 
children on their way to school or home; 
to take advantage of every opportunity to 
offer assistance and a copy of the little book. 

Spring was well advanced; all nature 
was green and budding; it was exhilara 
ting to dart along in the Jonesmobile, ma- 
king strange acquaintances and looking for 
adventures, and never knowing what might 
be in store at the next turn of the road. 

XNITI 

Ir was sad, indeed, when it came to an 
end. One evening, after supper, Daggan- 
court took Matt to one side, and with pro- 
found depression told his assistant that it 
was “all up.” 

“Tt came like a bum-shell,” he quavered. 
“You know, I started the business on noth- 
ing, four years ago, and borrowed twenty- 
five hundred dollars of old Farelly, the 
money - lender, at twelve per cent. The 
banks wouldn’t have looked at it, for all 
I had was a kit of tools and a name for 
being honest, and it was Farelly’s own idea 
when the place came under the hammer. I 
had worked for him once, and he had taken 
a fancy to me, often saying that no Jew 
ought to throw stones at a colored man; so 
that was how I got the garage, and I met 
the interest every month, right to the last 
cent—every month, for four years, as regu- 
lar as clockwork, though I never managed 
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to get ahead much on the principal, and 
was mighty pressed at times to manage it.” 

“Well, go on,” said Matt, as Victor 
choked back a sob. 

“TI thought he was a fine man,” the 
latter continued. “There was nobody I 
looked up to like old Mr. Farelly. Though 
folks spoke against him, and called him a 
Shylock, I knew better—for if it hadn’t 
been for him, I should have still been 
working for wages. Twelve per cent was 
mighty high; but not too high, considering 
the security, which didn’t amount to a hill 
of beans; and I never grudged a penny of 
the interest, and paid it most pleased and 
grateful. Now, to-day he comes up to me 
and says, old Mr. Farelly does—out of a 
clear sky, and without the least warning, 
just as he was writing the receipt in my 
office with a fountain pen: 

“*T have to call in that twenty-five hun- 
dred, Victor, and will ask you to make an 
immediate settlement.’ 

“*Marse Farelly,’ I said, ‘that isn’t 
fair; as God sees us, that isn’t fair, and I 
could no more do it than I could fly.’ 

“Then he flubbles with the fountain pen, 
and sticks it back most careful in his vest- 
pocket, and says: 

“* Then you'll have to get out! 

“ And didn’t he make any explanation?” 

“No, Marse Broughton, he did not make 
any explanation, though when I thought 
of the little business, and of you doing so 
splendidly with the Jonesmobile, and per- 
haps our going away together to Kentucky, 
I almost went down on my knees to him. 
It’s hard for a man to demean himself— 
get right down and eat dirt—but I did it, 
Marse Broughton, <nd I pleaded and begged 
something awful, for the business is just 
beginning to pay, and it was almost like I 
had been robbed of it. In the eyes of God 
I am being robbed of it, for it’s mine; and 
ought to stay mine as long as I paid his 
interest, which I did—month in, month out 
——-no matter how it pinched. But he 
wouldn’t listen to a word, Marse Broughton 
—not a word, though I got out the books 
to show him how well I stood. But he 
pushed them away, saying that money talks, 
ind what he wanted was his.” 

Matt’s attention was disturbed by a 
thought that grew more and more insistent 
as the mulatto poured out the tale of Far- 
elly’s amazing perfidy. He remembered his 
singular dismissal from the Y. M. C. A., 
and, incredible as it might seem, asked 
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himself whether there was not some con- 
nection between it and this unexpected ca- 
tastrophe; and whether behind both there 
was not, somehow or other, a mysterious 
connection with Mr. Kay. 

With a dawning fear of somethiny deeper 
and more underhand in the old money- 
lender’s action than Victor had any idea 
of, he interrupted the latter to make cer- 
tain that Farelly had left the garage with- 
out offering the least compromise. 

“He didn’t give me as much as a pin- 
hole to crawl through,” Daggancourt ex- 
plained explosively. “Not a week’s grace 
—nothing—but just get right out and be 
darned, and shoving away the books like 
they burned his skinny old fingers. But 
listen, Marse Broughton, that ain’t the end 
of it. There’s worse than that!” 

“Worse?” cried Matt, unable to con- 
ceive how it could be worse, and more per- 
plexed than ever. 

“As soon as he was gone, I reached for 
my hat, and made a bee-line for P. R. 
Powell,” continued Victor. “He’s the one 
who wanted to buy me out for sixteen hun- 
dred dollars cash, and take over Farelly’s 
notes. Been at me for two months past, 
plaguing and pestering to beat the band. 
Well, what do you think, when I got to the 
Delmonico garage, where he is foreman? 
Hemmed and hawed, he did, and couldn’t 
make it more than seven hundred. Had 
been tipped off, don’t you see, and knew 
that Farelly was going to put me on the 
street! I would have traded at sixteen 
hundred, and been glad of it—thankful, 
Marse Broughton, to have saved that much 
from the wreck; but seven hundred! Per- 
haps I ought to have took it, but I just 
couldn’t—I just couldn’t!” 

“T believe I can get you out of this,” 
said Matt. “It may be crazy, but let’s try 
it. Here, I'll write it on the back of an 
envelope.” 

Victor was astounded, his face, as with- 
ered as old leather, screwed itself up into 
a thousand wrinkles. 

“Try what?” he demanded. 

“You sit down, copy this off, and have 
it in his letter-box inside an hour: 


DEAR Mr. FARELLY 

Looking back on our interview, I fear I was 
not in a state best to explain the prosperous con- 
dition of the garage, or how really unwise it would 
be, in your own interests, to terminate my con- 
nection with it. The fact was that I was very 
much upset by another matter—a row I had had 
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with my demonstrator shortly before you came 
in. This fellow Broughton acted abominably. I 
had to threaten him with a-constable before he 
would go; and afterward he came back again, 
and tried to clean out the shop with a piece of 
lead pipe. 

Excuse me for bothering you with all this, but 
I am sure that if you will let me bring you the 
books, and show you how well the garage is go- 
ing, you will reconsider your wish to call in the 
note. Our agency prospects are very bright, and 
the sale of two Jonesmobiles in eighteen days 
speaks for itself. I feel positive I can satisfy you 
in regard:to everything, if you will only be so 
very kind as to let me come, and go over the 


figures. 
Respectfully yours, 
Victor DAGGANCOURT. 


“ And I’m to write him that?” asked the 
mulatto, taking the envelope — which had 
been torn open and was scribbled all over— 
and looking from it to Matt with an expres- 
sion of utter bewilderment. “Sakes alive, 
Marse Broughton, what in the name of good- 
ness do you want me to do that for?” 

“ Because I think I know what’s the mat- 
ter with Mr. Farelly. I may be wrong, but 
I believe the whole scheme is simply to get 
me out of my job. That’s why I put in the 
lead pipe and all that. Mind you stick to 
it, Victor, for all you’re worth.” 

“ But why should Farelly do that? Ex- 
cuse me, Marse Broughton, but you're all 
off. I might as well send him a picture 
postcard of the Masonic Building as this 
here letter.” 

“You try it, and see.” 

“ But what’s your job got to do with Mr. 
Farelly? Why should he care one way or 
the other?” 

“Victor, I’m in deeper waters than I dare 
tell you. Mind, I may be wrong about Far- 
elly, but don’t you think he’s acting very 
strangely?” 

“Most certainly he is, 
—cutting off his nose to spite his face, as 
one might say. No sense to it at all!” 

“What motive could he have in turning 
on you like that?” 

“None that I can make out; though if I 
might venture to ask—”’ 

“Ask what? Go on.” 

Victor seemed afraid to answer 

“You're acting kind of queer, too,” he 
said at last, with a touch of querulousness. 
“What do you mean by those deeper 
waters?” 

“ That there is more in this than appears 
on the surface.” 


Marse Broughton 
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“ Marse Broughton, can’t you trust me ? 
“Trust you? Of course I trust you. 
Only—” : 

“Only what, sir? 

“Victor, it’s like this. I have got hold 
of a little piece of a big secret—something 
extraordinary, inexplicable, involving the 
best friend I have in the world; and I am 
on my honor to him to keep my mouth shut. 
If it wasn’t for that promise, I’d tell you 
everything.” 

“Oh, Marse Broughton, that’s enough— 
it was that I took you up wrong, you saying 
deeper waters like a slap in my face. I’m 
sorry I was so touchy.” 

“Don’t mention it, Victor. It was only 
that I wanted you to understand—that 
was all.” 

“Sure I do now, Marse Broughton.” 

“Well, Victor, this friend of mine has 
enemies—people with apparently unlimited 
money, who first tried to buy what I know, 
and then tried to frighten it out of me; and 
now, do you know what I am tempted 
to think?” 

“What, sir?” 

“That they are trying to starve me into 
submission.” 

“You believe they are back of old Mr. 
Farelly—that it was their doing—calling in 
his notes?” 

a 

“To ruin me for no other purpose than 
hitting at you?” 

“ That’s my idea.” 

“T guess you don’t know old man Far- 
elly, Marse Broughton, or you would never 
dream of such a thing. He isn’t the one to 
worry about demonstrators or their jobs, or 
join in any black hand business. Take it 
from me, Marse Broughton, he has his own 
reasons for wanting to get me out. This 
letter of yours is nothing but foolishness and 
waste of paper, excuse me for saying so.” 

“ Perhaps it is, but I want you to send it.” 

“Wouldn’t it be wiser to talk over Pow- 
ell’s offer, and maybe accept it, mighty hard 
though it is? Suppose we take it, and get a 
shed somewhere, and make out as best we 
can with the Jonesmobile? Two cars in 
eighteen days is some selling, and the law 
gives me my tools. What do you say to that, 


” 


Marse Broughton?” 

“One thing at a time, Victor. 
that letter off to Farelly.” 

“Tt ain’t a bit of use, sir. 
truly, Marse Broughton, 
of use.” 


You get 


Really and 


it ain’t a bit 
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“Do it to oblige me, anyhow.” 

“Td rather go around with the lead pipe 
you spoke of, and try it on his old head. 
That’s about the only thing that would ever 
persuade old man Farelly to change his 
mind, once it was made up. Writing him 
letters is like putting salt on a bird’s tail. 
Why, Marse Broughton, he don’t know there 
is such a person on earth as you!” 

“That's where I disagree with you. Let’s 
make sure.” 

“You insist on it?” 

“TI would do more than that for you, 
Victor.” 

“All right, Marse Broughton—though 
couldn’t you cut out some of the humble 
pie?” 

“Not a bite of it! You write it just the 
way it is, and then leave it at his house 
to-night.” 

They went over the letter, rewriting an 
illegible word here and there, and changing 
a few for others. Had it been his own 
death-warrant, the darky could not have 
been more dejected, and he argued and 
grumbled at every phrase. Finally, a clean 
copy was made in Matt’s bedroom, and 


Daggancourt shuffled off with it, vowing 
again that it wasn’t a bit of use. 
The next morning Matt treated himself to 


the luxury of getting up late; so late, in- 
deed, that Daggancourt had already gone, 
leaving no message. Matt idled about, wait- 
ing for news, not daring to go to the garage 
lest he should be seen, nor to use the tele- 
phone, which might find Farelly in the 
garage office. It was an unfortunate choice 
of a holiday, if so anxious an inactivity 
could be called a holiday, for Hunter Hoyt 
was rampageously drunk, and scandalized 
everybody that passed the house. 

He had got possession of a broom, and 
was charging about with it like an over- 
grown child, draped in a blue table-cloth, 
and pretending to be a national guardsman 
on strike duty. He was in that vile condi- 
tion where the only defense against a tipsy 
man is to humor him, and one is forced to 
endure every indignity with no alternative 
save calling in the police. 

When Daggancourt finally appeared, ex- 
cited and breathless, Hoyt ran at him with 
the broom lowered to the charge, prodding 
him hilariously, and shouting: 

“Back, mobsh, back! Keep off com- 
pany’s premishes! Advance, nash’ guard, 
and give ‘em the bayonet! Rush ’em, boysh; 
rush ‘em! ” 
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It was with this accompaniment of broom- 
thrusts and horseplay that Matt learned 
what had happened. The letter had been 
miraculously successful. Old Farelly, after 
a pretense of examining the books, had pro- 
fessed himself entirely satisfied. The notes 
were not to be called in; everything was to 
go on as before; the garage was saved! 

“What clinched it was when I said I'd 
have to find another boarding-place,”” added 
Daggancourt, with a puckered grin. “Said 
I was afraid to stop where you was, may 
the Lord forgive me!” 

“Didn't I tell you? The whole thing was 
aimed at me, Victor.” 

By this time they were beyond the reach 
of the nash’ guard, which was ceremoniously 
escorting Miss Gibbs to her buggy. 

“You were right in saying it was deep 
waters,” said Daggancourt, lowering his 
voice. “Get away from here, Marse Brough- 
ton, or worse may come of it! Get away 
quick, and here’s a hundred and fifty dollars 
I drew at the bank.” 

Matt pushed the money back. 

“No, no, Victor,” he exclaimed. “I’m 
going to stick it out. I am going to stay in 
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Manaswan if it rains wildcats! 
XXIV 

THERE are occasions when the office seeks 
the man—much to the man’s astonishment. 
Matt, wandering through the mill district in 
search of employment, happened to meet a 
former Y. M. C. A. pupil of his—a swarthy, 
fiercely whiskered young fellow named Do- 
rotka, who was a machinist in one of the 
shoe factories. 

Dorotka had been in the Austrian navy, 
which had been a great bond between him 
and his former instructor. He had a Euro- 
pean’s intense respect for one who has worn 
an officer’s uniform, and he had valued 
Matt’s easy camaraderie, repaying it with 
a deference that helped not a little to main- 
tain discipline in the gymnasium. He was 
forever touching his forelock and saying 
“Yes, lieutenant,” “ No, lieutenant,” “ Very 
good, lieutenant "—delighting to make the 
others stare, and appreciate the fact that 
they had two naval veterans in their midst. 

Well, here was Dorotka, smiling from ear 
to ear, and so happy at encountering his lost 
lieutenant that he could have danced. He 
had been looking for him everywhere, yass, 
everywhere, asking everybody, “ Vare is Mr. 
Broughton—oh, vare is Mr. Broughton?” 
Would the high-born come into the Radi- 
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wiczky Saloon and drink glass beer? 
Please, it was to talk peeziness, vairy im- 
portant peeziness. That is, if the lieutenant 
was out of a yob. Was the lieutenant out of 
a yob? Good! Fine! A glass beer—and 
something to surprise the high-born vairy 
mooch. 

At the bar, which was set at the end of a 
cutthroat cellar—and over a couple of froth- 
ing steins—the high-»orn was more fully 
informed of the “peeziness” that would 
“surprise him.”’ Dorotka, it seemed, was 
engaged to be married to Kitty Jankovitch, 
who worked in the same factory with him, 
and she wished to raise a girls’ military 
corps, of which she was to be captain. They 
were all to wear white sweaters, short dark 
skirts, white gaiters, and white caps, and the 
corps was to be called the White Cadets. 
Fifty girls had agreed to join, and each was 
to contribute twenty cents a week toward the 
salary of an instructor, for the lack of whom 
the project was now languishing. 


“The whole manual, lieutenant,” ex- 
plained Dorotka. “With toy guns and tin 
Present 


swords—zip, zaff, zoof, attention! 
arms! P-r-r-r-r-r-r! And there is a little 
Canadian hoonchback named _ Célestine, 
who will ta-ra-ra-ra-ra real elegant on a 
key-boogle.” 

Matt, though amused, was not backward 
in volunteering his services, and thanked 
Dorotka profusely for the opportunity. Ten 
dollars a week was not to be sneezed at; if 
the corps fever spread, it might easily 
double. Dorotka said that the firm had 
offered the girls the use of a loft, and Mr. 
Heighton, the boss, had further promised 
the corps a silk flag, and all there remained 
to do was “to feex it up with Kitty.” 

This young lady was somehow communi- 
cated with, and descended in a freight-ele- 
vator, with -a shawl over her head, to meet 
them at the factory entrance. She was a 
thick-set, vivacious little person, with a 
broad, good-humored face, and an air of 
galloping decision. When she talked, there 
was not a bit of her broad, good-humored 
face that did not join in and help, begin- 
ning at her mouth, quivering up her cheek, 
wrinkling her nose, waggling her eyebrows, 
and streaking her forehead. She could lis- 
ten just as energetically, and every word you 
said ran over her countenance like a small 


earthquake. 

Matt liked her at once, and she liked 
Matt, and the preliminaries were soon set- 
So he 


tled and earthquaked all over her. 
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would not think it beneath him to drill a 
lot of girls, and he would not scold them if 
they made mistakes, and got all tangled up? 
And was ten dollars a week enough ?—for 
they couldn’t pay no more than twenty cents 
each, and it would be a trouble to jolt that 
out of some of them. And how short ought 
their skirts to be, and need they wear gloves? 
Gloves were elegant, but many of the girls 
thought white ones would make their hands 
look too big. What did the lieutenant think 
about gloves, and was it too much like po- 
licemen? They didn’t want to be called the 
lady cops, did they? And, of course, they 
wanted a Sunday drill too—one every night 
except Saturday, so as not to miss the balls, 
though they would give one of their own, 
before long, to raise money and show the 
boys how ‘cute they looked. 

In this headlong and rather incoherent 
fashion Matt found himself engaged; an 
appointment was made the same evening for 
eight o’clock, and Captain Kitty stepped 
back on the freight-elevator and disap- 
peared from view. Dorotka, who was em- 
ployed in another part of the building, ex- 
cused himself and scurried away; and Matt, 
left alone beneath the vast, rumbling struc- 
ture, thought what a strange world it was, 
and how good and kind some of its least 
considered people were. 

He thought, too, not without a pleasur- 
able vindictiveness, that here was an occu- 
pation that was Mr.-Kay-proof. He had 
been shoveled out of the Y. M. C. A., and 
shoveled out of the garage, but if Kitty were 
anything of a sample of the White Cadets, 
they were to be relied on through thick 
and thin. 

His drill was probably somewhat anti- 
quated, but was all the better for that. He 
had been trained in the school of close for- 
mations, which from the spectacular point 
of view were considerably more effective than 
the modern. What the cadets wanted was 
not soldiering, but a brisk, pretty ballet— 
zip, zaff, zoof, as Dorotka had said—with 
fifty white gaiters stepping out with pre- 
cision, while all their Dorotkas looked on 
and applauded. They should have it, by 
George, and it would be no fault of his if 
the White Cadets did not create a sensation, 
and cover themselves with glory. 

Looking back on it afterward, those drills 
in the loft always stood out in his memory 
with a peculiar pathos. The girls were so 
poor, so willing, so gay, and so infinitely 
painstaking; the jaunty caps set so incon- 
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gruously on the tousled heads; the home- 
made gaiters incased such very thick legs; 
the hands that held the toy guns and waved 
the tin swords were so calloused with toil— 
so grimy and large! 

And the solemnity of it! The tears that 
flowed down those pale, puffy faces, when 
again and again they blundered and mis- 
understood! The little hunchback with the 
bugle, who forgot her deformity as she 
sounded the blithe calls, inspiring and in- 
spired! And the elephantine tramp of 
those hundred feet as they shook the floor 
in measured reverberations ! 

Matt’s popularity was unbounded. His 
earnestness, patience, and  good-nature 
gained for him an idolizing devotion. Erect 
and handsgme, swinging his light cane, he 
was to the girls their ideal of everything 
distinguished and aristocratic—their reali- 
zation of those story-book heroes of romance 
whom they had dreamed of but had never 
known. 

It became the custom to wear little stamp 
pictures of him in gilt brooches. A word 
of praise was cherished, and repeated rap- 
turously. Célestine, the hunchback, was 
regarded as the most favored of mortals, 
for it was to her, and to her only, that Matt 
allowed himself to show any preference. 
Many a sturdy cadet would have changed 
places with her gladly, hump and all. 

The corps was a success from the start. 
In a week, it was sixty-three strong, and 
divided into two companies, with company 
officers, and Kitty promoted to a majority. 
No one defaulted on her twenty cents; and 
Kitty, who was also treasurer and secretary, 
checked off the roll every Saturday night, 
and handed Matt a bulky bag of dimes. 

The general progress was remarkable. 
The girls were twice as teachable as men, 
and not nearly so backward or stupid. They 
saw the drill as a new and complicated 
dance, and interested themselves in it with 
the same ardor. From a gawky, ridiculous, 
uncertain hodgepodge they were soon trans- 
formed into a faultless and alert body that 
it was a pleasure to watch. White gaiters 
whisked in perfect unison; wooden guns 
banged the floor, or rose in white arms, with 
an inspiriting regularity; every evolution 
was performed not merely well, but with a 
zest and swing that made Matt proud of his 
White Cadets. 

A band was spoken of; a public parade; 
possibly a reception to the Governor on the 
Fourth of July, and a subsequent review 
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in front of the City Hall. The White Ca- 
dets chafed at blooming unseen in the fac- 
tory loft, and longed for the time when 
they might march through the streets, with 
drums beating and colors flying, to the 
amazement and admiration of all beholders. 

Meanwhile, they workec with a will and 
adored their instructor, buying him a-real 
sword, which was presented to him by a 
committee, much to his—and their embar- 
rassment. He was immensely touched, for 
that subscription must have lightened many 
a lunch-pail, and cut off many a pickle or 
frankfurter or scrap of finery—the sword 
being quite a sword, with a gold - plated 
handle, richly chased, and an engraved in- 
scription on the blade. Yes, he was so 
touched that his heart was very full indeed, 
and. brimmed over with tenderness for his 
funny command; and he went through the 
ranks, shaking hands with every one of 
them, and telling them, not without emotion, 
how happy and how grateful he was. 

XXV 

One Monday night, when, as usual, he 
mountea the dingy stairway to the upper 
stories of the factory, a strange, furious 
buzzing reached his ears, warning him that 
something was seriously amiss in the loft. 
He hastened his steps, and burst in on the 
cadets, expecting to stop a hair - pulling 
match, or one of those squabbles that will 
happen in even the best regulated of girls’ 
corps. 

There was a dead silence at his entrance. 
As he advanced into the room, he won- 
dered to see no one in uniform, and won- 
dered still more at the fierce, lowering 
looks that met him on every side. Suddenly 
there was a cry of— 

“Oh, there he is, the dirty wretch!” 

With that the whole assembly made a 
rush at him, yelling like so many Indians, 
and engulfing him in a biting, scratching, 
snarling, kicking, punching mob. 

Before he could realize what was hap- 
pening, his face was scratched, his clothes 
were half off his back, and he was defend- 
ing himself for very life. Once they nearly 
had him down, and there was nothing pa- 
thetic now in those big feet, savagely lung- 
ing at him, and ready to crunch him under 
their heels. 

With a superhuman effort he righted 
himself, and as a hat-pin dug into his side, 
he began to push them away violently with 
his hands. It was a disagreeable thing to 
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do—to be forced to do; but he was being 
murdered by those insane women, and 
self-preservation is the first law. 

They screeched, they screamed, thcy 
fainted, they clawed him with renewed fe- 
rocity, hanging to his back, his legs, and 
stabbing at him with their venomous hat- 
pins, till everything swam before him, and 
his one coherent instinct was to reach the 
wash-room in the corner of the loft. 

He somehow got to it, swung round, 
and shook off his pursuers. Then, slam- 
ming the door in their faces, he bolted it, 
while those sixty-three voices howled like 
wolves outside. The partitions did not run 
to the ceiling, but only to the height of 
about nine feet above the floor. He pulled 
himself up to one of these narrow ledges, 
and pantingly gazed on the pandemonium 
that still raged below. 

The storm had spent its worst fury; 
the wounded were being revived and un- 
laced; there was no concerted attempt to 
smash in the door, though half a dozen 
furies were pounding on it, and vociferating 
with the full strength of their lungs. The 
sight of Matt, perched on the summit of the 
partition, was the signal for a renewed bel- 
low of execration, which gradually quieted 
down as he raised his hand and tried to 
speak. 

Just as he was beginning to make him- 
self heard, a toy gun was flung at him, 
and a cheer of delight followed as it grazed 
his forehead and tumbled to the floor. Dis- 
regarding the blow, he raised his hand 
again, demanding silence, silence, silence! 

By degrees the cadets hushed, more cu- 
rious than cowed, and derisively obedient. 

“Will some one kindly tell me what's 
the matter?” he asked. 

There came a hubbub of response, an un- 
distinguishable roar, and a flutter of bits of 
paper waved at him with a significance 
which he was at a loss to understand. 
Picking out Kitty in the crowd, he made 
another attempt, addressing his question 
to her alone. 

“ Kitty,” he cried, “ won’t you answer for 
the lot? What has happened?” 

“You're a low, dirty, contemptible 
swine!” exclaimed Kitty, amid loud ap- 
proval, and more waving of those sheets of 
paper. They were pink, he noticed, and 
seemed to be letters. 

“What have I done?” he roared. “ What 


am I accused of?” 





(To be continued ) 
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It was Célestine who replied this time. 
“You might have left me out of it,” she 
said, with a break in her voice. “It’s bad 
enough being what I am, without being 
guyed and pointed at and made a goat of 
like the rest!” 

“ Made a goat of? What do you mean? 
I haven’t made a goat of anybody.” 

Célestine forced her way through the 
seething mass, and on tiptoe held up one 
of the pink letters. 

“Oh, ain’t it true?” she asked with an 
altered expression. “Say, didn’t you send 
that to every one of us Sunday afternoon 
by a light-complected young man with pom- 
padour hair?” 

Matt read the letter, which not only was 
on pink paper, but emitted a penetrating 
perfume. It was written in a round, copy- 
book hand, with elaborate flourishes: 


My Own SwEETEsT, DEAREST DARLING: 

How can I tell you here all the love that is in 
my pining heart? Will it surprise you to know 
that I have loved you madly ever since I seen you 
in your ‘cute little cap and uniform? Ah, be- 
lieve me, it has been hard not to show it, and I 
have had to steel my aching heart every night at 
drill, and pretend not to care, when all the time 
it nearly killed me. 

This is to ask won't you meet me in front of 
the post-office at eight o'clock sharp, and let me 
fold my longing arms around the prettiest and 
dearest sweetheart that ever gladdened a lover's 
eyes? Breathe it not to anybody. Keep sacred 
the secret of our love. But come, come, and let 
me press your lovely form to my heart, and tell 
you with passionate kisses that there is only one 
girl in the world for me, and she is you! I shall 
have an auto waiting around the corner, so please 
dress up warm, and tell the folks you will not 
be back till late. 

Thine, and forever thine, 

MATTHEW BROUGHTON. 


For a moment he was speechless. He 
stared at the White Cadets, and the White 
Cadets stared at him. Then he asked Cél- 
estine how many of the girls had received 
this—this detestable forgery. 

“ All of them,” answered the little hunch- 
back. 

“And how ma.y went to the post-office?” 

“ All of them,” said Célestine chokingly. 
“There was such a jam the street - cars 
couldn’t get through, and—” 

The rest of her sentence was lost in a 
din that almost took the roof off. The ca- 
dets were inflamed afresh at the memory of 
their wrongs. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL BOND AS AN 
INVESTMENT 


BY JOHN 


reader has seen that there are opportu- 

nities for investment in various signifi- 
cant activities, such as our railroads, the con- 
duct of our municipalities, and our public 
service corporations. There is still another 
field to be briefly considered. This one is 
more essentially American, perhaps, than 
the other three, for it involves a character- 
istic phase of our national life—the empire 
of business. 

The history of the industrial bond is in- 
teresting. One of the biggest facts in the 
story of our national development is the vast 
expansion of our manufacturing industries. 
In every community, large and small, the 
most familiar picture is the tall smoke-stack 
against the sky, sending forth the smoke that 
is the trailing banner of manufacture. Per- 
haps no other nation has experienced so 
great and so repid an industrial growth as 
the United States. 

The big facts are impressive. Using the 
census figures of 1900—those of 1910 are 
not yet available—more than six millions of 
people are employed as wage-earners in the 
factories of the United States; the total num- 
ber of manufacturing establishments is more 
than half a million, and the treasure paid 
out in wages each year is more than three 
billions of dollars. The value of the annual 
output of American industries is more than 
fifteen billions of dollars. 

All this tremendous volume of industry 
was not built up in a short time, or with the 
money of a few individuals. In fact, it could 
not have attained its present proportions and 
its world-wide prestige without the aid of 
the people’s money. 


I the preceding articles of this series the 


2. 


GREGORY 


This aid has, in great part, taken the 
form of the industrial bond. You get some 
idea of its scope when you learn that the 
total industrial capitalization listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange constitutes near- 
ly one-half of all the stocks and bonds 
listed in that great market-place. 


THE INDUSTRIAL BOND A NEWCOMER 

In what might be called the chronology 
of bonds, the industrial bond is, compara- 
tively speaking, a newcomer. It made its 
appearance long after the government bond 
had become the most stable and conserva- 
tive form of investment, and following both 
the railroad and the municipal bond. One 
reason for this is that our whole system of 
financing business had to undergo a com- 
plete change. 

In the old days, the manufacturer alone, 
or with his personal associates, furnished 
all the money for the conduct of an enter- 
prise. It was the era of individual business 
or of private partnership. Then came the 
corporate epoch, when industrial companies 
began to issue stock, and for years this was 
the accredited way of raising money to pro- 
mote industry. 

But the stock was often uncertain in its 
value; and as the financial needs of great 
commercial undertakings became larger and 
larger, some form of investment had to be 
devised that would meet the requirements 
of men who did not care to assume all the 
risk that industrial stock sometimes im- 
posed. Then it was that industrial corpora- 
tions began to bring out bonds. 

For a time, these bonds were in general 
disfavor with discriminating investors, be- 





EDITOR'S NOTE-This is one of a series of articles on various forms of investment, intended 
to serve as a general review of the subject, and specially to assist readers who are not experienced 
in financial matters. The first article, ‘‘The Municipal Bond as an Investment,” appeared in the 
January number of Munsey’s MaGazinE; the second, ‘‘ The Public Service Corporation Bond as an 
Investment,” in February ; and the third, ‘‘The Railroad Bond as an Investment,” in March. 
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cause fly-by-night concerns issued them right 
and left, and many people lost their savings 
by purchasing them. ‘These companies sim- 
ply traded on the good name of the bond as 
a form of investment which for years had 
stood for stability. 

In other instances, companies exploiting 
an uncertain mechanical device issued bonds 
without having any tangible security behind 
them, and the owners of these bonds also 
lost out. 

But our industrial development was so 
big, and so certain, that when the really 
stable corporations began to issue bonds, 
this form of security took on permanent 
value. As a result, some of the most active 
and popular bonds traded in on the New 
York Stock Exchange to-day are indus- 
trials. Their position is now assured in 
the whole broad investment field. 

THE SPECULATIVE ELEMENT 

In any consideration of the industrial 
bond, the first and foremost fact to be reck- 
oned with is its speculative quality. The 
investor must buy it with his eyes open, and 
with the understanding that it is likely to 
fluctuate in price. 

The reason for this is quite obvious. The 
industrial bond depends for its value upon 
business conditions, and business is subject 
to many vicissitudes. It is the first bond to 
feel a depression, and the very last to re- 
cover from it. 

An industrial bond may fluctuate from 
causes other than the mere hazard of trade. 
It may be issued by a corporation that comes 
under investigation by the United States 
government, or is baited by politicians. It 
may be secured by a monopoly dependent 
upon a high tariff, and a threatened re- 
vision of that tariff will create uncertainty 
in the whole industry, and so on. 

Still another unfavorable factor is that 
very few industrial bonds are underwritten 
by the most conservative banking-houses, 
and the usual careful and discriminating 
investigation of property, so essential be- 
fore the sale of a bond to the investor, is too 
often lacking. 

Since there is such a speculative element 
in the industrial bond, it naturally follows 
that the purchaser should have some ade- 
quate compensation. He usually gets it in 
a larger return, for the yield from an in- 
dustrial is generally higher than from any 
other bond. Seldom, if ever, is the face in- 

terest rate less than five per cent; in most 
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instances it is six per cent. The bonds ma) 
often be bought under par, and then the 
return on the investor’s money is still mor 
liberal. 

The industrial bond thus takes a very 
definite place in the employment of money 
It fills the need of the man who does not 
want to take all the risk involved in buying 
stock, and yet who wants a larger return 
than is secured from. the usual railroad o: 
municipal bond. Save when issued by cor 
porations of the very highest type and lony 
and seasoned earning record, it should not 
be bought by women. 


WHAT THE INVESTOR SHOULD KNOW 

Since the industrial bond is not ordi 
narily underwritten by the type of bank- 
ing-house that makes a specialty of cater- 
ing to the small investor, the purchaser 
must be prepared, in most instances, to 
make his own investigations. Hence it is 
worth while to point out various facts 
which enter into the composition of the 
most desirable bond of the type. 

As in any other kind of bond pur- 
chase, the first point to be settled is the 
safety of the principal. It is highly im- 
portant that the bond, if it is a mortgage, 
should be a real and definite claim upon 
property possessing an assured value. If it 
is a mortgage on real estate, the land should 
have a value independent of its use by the 
company issuing the bond. This value, }) 
the way, should not be settled by the cor- 
poration itself, but by an independent ap- 
praiser. 

At this point we come to one of the 
most important factors in determining the 
value of an industrial bond, especially one 
brought out by a company manufacturing 
a patented device. Many concerns put a 
high—and in many cases fictitious—value 
upon their plants, patents, and good-will. 
This value looks very well on paper, for 
the figure is always imposing, and sounds 
splendid when reeled off in conversation. 
But as a matter of fact it often happens 
that little importance can be attached to 
assets of this particular kind, unless the 
company enjoys a complete monopoly in its 
field, and stands in no danger of successful 


competition. 
Take the case of the plant first. 
Machinery, furnaces, boilers, and _ well- 


equipped buildings are great assets when 
business is good; but when panic arrives, 
and orders are canceled and mills shut 
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down, they become an inert and unpro- 
ductive mass. The cost of maintaining 
them goes on all the time. 

If the company should go into bank- 
ruptcy, and the plant should be sold un- 
der the hammer, it would realize very little. 
Second-hand machinery does not ordinarily 
bring much when sold at auction. 


A NEEDED WORD OF CAUTION 


If the company, as I have intimated be- 
fore, is manufacturing a patented mechan- 
ical device, there is always the risk that 
some new invention will supersede its 
product and drive it from the market. Hence 
the kind of goods that the company turns 
out must be considered. 

At this point comes a fact well worth em- 
phasizing, not only with regard to the pur- 
chase of bonds, but also in connection with 
stock-buying. No mechanical device can 
form the basis of a company’s profit, and 
therefore be the corner-stone of the security 
behind its bonds, until it is an assured com- 
mercial success. By this I mean that it must 
be on the market and in general use. 

Unfortunately for many investors, con- 
cerns have advertised their mechanical prod- 
ucts as being established in the market when 
in reality they were only in the promotion 


stage. The almost invariable result has been 
that the money obtained from the sale of 
bonds was used for exploitation and pro- 
moters’ fees, while the bondholders received 


nothing. That familiar catch phrase, “as 
good as the Bell Telephone stock,” which 
has been a trap for such a vast amount of 
savings, still works overtime to divert into 
visionary and fraudulent scheme. money that 
would ordinarily go into safe and sound in- 
vestments. 

The ideal investment bond is that of a 
corporation producing an article that is in 
constant demand. For instance, the coun- 
try must have steel for building, and sugar 
and flour for food. Corporations produ- 
cing these staple things are sure to have 
a market. Even if panic or depression 
should come, there will still be a demand, 
even if it is slightly restricted. 

On the other hand, if the product is a 
luxury, one from which the average man 
can abstain—and he is the steady buyer— 
you will find that the earnings will dwin- 
dle, and trouble will very soon overtake 
the concern. 

This naturally leads to the subject of 
earnings—the crux of all investment, and 
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the real index of the stability or weakness 
of any business. 


THE QUESTION OF EARNINGS 


The industrial concern whose bond you 
buy must, first of all, have a permanent 
earning capacity; and the only way to 
prove this is by the record of a number 
of years. Too often is the investor de- 
ceived by the story of a single fat year. 
Industry, as most people know, moves in 
cycles of prosperity and depression. The 
reckless promoter frequently issues a lot of 
securities on the strength of having had 
one big season. The report of this one 
year is very imposing. It creates in the 
mind of an incautious investor the impres- 
sion that the company is securely estab- 
lished, and that all years will be like the 
one exploited. But the very next year 
may be a disastrous one, with no dividends, 
and even with insufficient funds to pay 
interest coupons. 

Furthermore, it is a good thing to be 
wary of such alluring phrases as “ factory 
working overtime,” and “orders ahead for 
six months.” If you had made a study 
of industrial conditions immediately follow- 
ing the panic of 1907, you would have 
learned that what seemed to be rosy pros- 
pects one month, were sad and disastrous 
realities a few months later. When panic 
strikes the country, customers have a way 
of canceling orders; and all that the manu- 
facturer can do is to accept the inevitable, 
shut down his mills, and wait hopefully for 
brighter days. 

It is difficult to fix an exact standard for 
the earnings of an industrial concern, for 
much depends upon the expenses of oper- 
ation, the cost of getting business, and the 
degree of competition. The investor will 
not be far from wrong, however, if he in- 
sists that the company’s net earnings shall 
be, over a considerable period, at least two 
and a half times the fixed charges. There 
should also be a sinking-fund and a depre- 
ciation fund, for in no other activity is 
there such wear and tear on plant and 
equipment. 


THE VALUE OF PUBLICITY 


The investor should also keep away from 
those industrial concerns which do not issue 
comprehensive reports of their business. In 
this respect the United States Steel Cor- 
poration has set a precedent which all other 
great industrial enterprises may well fol- 
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low, for it takes its investors fully and 
frankly into its affairs. This is as it should 
be. Happily for the bond-buyer, the old 
era of corporate silence and manipulation 
is passing away, and each year witnesses 
new evidences of helpful publicity. 

One reason why many industrial con- 
cerns have been wrecked, is that they have 
immediately divided all their profits among 
the stockholders. At least half of the net 
earnings, as a rule, should be put back 
into improvements or into a surplus. 

The form of the industrial bond is well 
worth considering. It is not wise to buy 
one that extends over too long a period. 
However prosperous a business may be, its 
remote future is a matter-of no small un- 
certainty. In this respect the industrial 
bond is the exact opposite of the railroad 
bond, for the longer the latter runs, the 
more highly, as a rule, it is valued. 


A TYPICAL INDUSTRIAL BOND 


In an article such as this it is, of course, 
impossible to give a list of particular bonds; 
but for the purpose of showing how even 
the highest type in this class may fluctuate, 
and what are the chances of profit—or of 
loss—I will give one instance. It is the 
bond of one of the greatest industrial cor- 
porations in the world, and is perhaps the 
premier industrial on the New York Ex- 
change to-day. 

It is a standard investment security, with 
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THE WESTERNER 


He loves the open air, the reinless run 
Of wind and star; he loves the flying cloud; 
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an interest rate of five per cent. It is a 
second mortgage on a property which vir 
tually controls a staple American industry. 
Practically all the bonds secured by the 
first mortgage on this property are owned 
by one man, and by institutions to which 
he has given largess from his vast fortune 

On the day when this article is written, 
this bond sold at 105, which would make the 
yield slightly below four and three-quarters 
per cent. Yet this bond, desirable as it is, 
has sold as low as 65. This means that for 
$650 you could have bought the bond which 
you could sell to-day for $1050. In addi- 
tion to a profit of $400, you would have 
received $50 in interest each year of your 
ownership. 

This interest, by the way, emphasizes a 
fact which cannot be impressed too often 
on the investor. Interest is not paid on th 
amount that you invest, but on the par 
value of your bond. Another fact, equall) 
essential, is that the yield on the invest 
ment is not reckoned on the par value, but 
on the amount that you invest. 

When you come to sum up the industrial 
bond, you find that it is the most specu- 
lative of all bonds, but when proper) 
selected, and when issued by a corporation 
of demonstrated earning capacity, it is 
an excellent investment for a man who is 
willing to take some chance, and who is 
prepared to see the price of his security 
fluctuate. 





He goes companioned of the kindly sun, 


Erect, with head unbowed. 


He loves the songs of children and of birds; 
The music of the rivers and the rills 


He loves; he loves the sight of trampling herds 


Upon a thousand hills. 


He is at home wherever daring flings 
A portal wide—in street or solitude; 


He worships only the supremest things— 


The high, the clean, the good. 


He faces calmly every change of fate; 
His nature, like the plain, is wide and broad; 


The sunset finds him eager and elate— 
The sunrise child of God! 


Edward Wilbur Ma 





































THE STAGE 


EUROPE’S DEARTH OF DRAMA 


HILE America has been passing 
through a theatrical season of 
general ill luck, what of other 

parts of the world? Misery loves company, 
and if they take a glance at the situation 
abroad, stage folk may possibly obtain a 
gleam of comfort from the 


edy, “Nobody’s Daughter” has scored the 
longest run. This last has already been 
acquired for American consumption by the 
New Theater. 

For the rest, the West End year, thus far, 
has been mostly experimental. Somerset 
Maugham’s latest, “ Grace,” had a fair run, 
while R. C. Carton’s “ The Eccentric Lord 








realization that hard times 
are prevailing elsewhere than 
under the Stars and Stripes. 

Take London, to start 
with — there have been so 
few successes there that 
Mr. Frohman will have close 
scraping to get together his 
usual importations for our 
side next autumn. At this 
writing even those two old 
stand-bys, George Ed- 
wardes’s theaters—the Gai- 
ety and Daly’s—are housing 
respectively a schoolboy 
comedy and a revival of 
“A Waltz Dream.” “The 
Arcadians” still keeps on 
its apparently interminable 
way at the Shaftesbury, 
where it has been played 
without a break since April 
28, 1909. At the Strand, 
our “Man from Mexico” 
kept the boards from Sep- 
tember until mid - January, 
while Charles Hawtrey 
found John Drew’s last 
year’s vehicle, “ Inconstant 
George,” a satisfactory in- 
vestment at the Prince of 
Wales’s. 

“The Chocolate Soldier,” 
already done in New York, 
has been the biggest hit 
in the musical line. In the 
classic field, Beerbohm 
l'ree’s production of “ Henry 
VIII” has been popular 
since September 1. In 
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drama, Oscar Asche has 

found favor with “Count 

Hannibal”; while in com- 
13 
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ly Marceau, New York 
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Charles Frohman, at: the Comedy, in Jan- 
uary, and may help him out for New York 
later on, although most of the London praise 
had a string to it on the score of bad taste in 
the subjects chosen for fun-making. 


Comberdene” lasted George Alexander at 
the St. James’s about eight weeks. H. B. 
Irving has been touring the provinces, leav- 
ing his brother Laurence to make some little 
stir with “The Unwritten Law” at the 



































MARY YOUNG, LEADING WOMAN WITH THE FAMOUS STOCK COMPANY AT THEI 
CASTLE SQUARE THEATER, BOSTON 

Passing across the Channel to Paris, we 
find no extraordinary new offering on the 
hoards. Neither Bernstein nor Rostand has 


put forward any recent sensation. 


Kingsway, where Lena Ashwell came to 
grief in management a few years since. 

A new play by Pinero, in his lighter 
vein—‘“ Preserving Mr. Panmure ”—fell to 
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Meantime, French composers have entered 
number of foreign 


a protest against the 
the home 


welcome 
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man theater for German writers.” In spite 
of all this assertion of national feeling, in 
Vienna they have recently brought out Bar- 
































scores that find a on 
stage. The Monde Artiste claims that they rie’s “What Every Woman Knows,” de- 
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LILLIAN GRENVILLE, THE YOUNG AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA, DRAMATIC SOPRANO WITH THE 
PHILADELPHIA-CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY, AS THAIS 
Krom a photograph by Moffett, Chicago 


are taking their cue from other countries, 
for in Rome the local authors have been 
talking of a boycott on French plays, while 
across the other border-line ‘Teutonic play 
rights have raised the slogan of “the Ger 





scribed in a despatch as a “charming work 
in the style of Dickens.” 

Speaking of Germany, Berlin lately cele- 
brated the second centenary of the passing 
of actors from utter vagabondage into social 


. 








respectability. According to the Lon- 
don Stage, it was not until January, 
1711, that members of the profession 
in Germany were permitted decent 
burial in a Christian cemetery. 

Up till then “ actors, tight-rope walkers, 
comedians, jugglers, and tumblers” were 
counted “dishonest” folk, against whom 
there existed numerous special laws and 
rescripts. Among others, burghers and 
merchants were specially warned not to 
give credit to any of “those mummers,” 
since plaints for payment of debts against 
actors would not be heard by any court 
of law, and the creditor would thus be 
left in the lurch. It was quite the com- 
mon view to regard actors, among whom 
were numbered all who gave public per- 
formances of any kind, as gipsies, rogues, 
and vagabonds. 

It was therefore a perfectly natural corol- 
lary that the honors of decent burial were 
denied them, and that they were interred 
in some unconsecrated corner among sui- 
cides and executed criminals. In 1711, 
however, the friends of the actor Jacob 
Scheller obtained permission to have his 
hody interred in the graveyard surround- 
ing the church of St. Nicolas. The clergy 
protested, but the municipal council in- 
tervened, and the remains of Scheller were 
accorded an “honest” burial on the out- 
skirts of the churchyard, but, nevertheless, 
within consecrated ground. 


The foregoing reminds me of an 
incident that came under my observa- 
tion in London last summer. It took 
place at the annual meeting of a 
semi-charitable organization that pro- 
vides a club-room for minor actresses, 
the affair being under the patronage 
of nobility and the leading members 
of the profession. The gathering was 
held at the St. James’s Theater, 
through the courtesy of Mr. George 
Alexander. Miss Fanny Brough pre- 
sided, and a capital address, full of 
pungent humor, was made by Miss 
Compton, the talented wife of R. C. 
Carton. 

Owing to the court mourning, an 
Anglican bishop, who was down for 
some remarks, could not be present, 
and a minor ecclesiastical dignitary, 
whose name I have forgotten, had 
heen brought in to take his place. 
It was evidently this gentleman’s first 
appearance behind the scenes. Per- 
haps the experience went to his head, 
and he did not realize what he was 
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JULIE OPP, LEADING WOMAN WITH WILLIAM FAVERSHAM, 
AS LADY ALEXANDRA VANCEY IN “THE FAUD” 
Krom her latest photograph by White, New Vork 
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JOSEPHINE BROWN, LEADING WOMAN WITH WILLIAM GILLETTE IN HIS REVIVALS OF HIS OWN PLAYS 
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saying; or possibly his faux pas was merely 
due to his anxiety to show his fraternal 
feeling toward the player-folk. Whatever 
the cause, alluding to the bettered social 
status of the players, he said that in former 
days it was sometimes customary to “ brand 
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witticism addressed to an assembly made up 
wholly of members of the profession. On 
the stage, two chairs removed from the 
speaker, sat H. B. Irving. Unable to con- 
ceal his disgust, he moved restlessly until 
his back was turned toward the reverend 
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LAURA HOPE CREWS, 


From her latest phi 


them as vagabonds and bore a hole in their 
ears with an awl, that the citizens might 


thus be forewarned. And who knows,” 
added the cleric facetiously, “but that it is 
a survival of an endeavor to hide this mark 
of indignity that causes some of the actors, 
even to-day, to wear their hair long?” 

The audience sat petrified to hear such a 


LEADING WOMAN WITH HENRY 


fograph 


MILLER, AS KATE IN ‘‘ THE HAVOC” 


» York 


gentleman. The instant the address ended, 
Mr. Irving got up and left the theater. 
Miss Brough told me afterward that she 
suffered agonies of mind as she listened to 
the worthy divine’s fatuous plunges, and la 
mented the fact that she was not near enough 
to endeavor to head him off by a pull at the 


skirts of the clerical frock. 
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CONSTANCE COLLIER, APPEARING IN THE NAME PART OF PAUL WILSTACH'S DRAMATIZATION OF ‘‘ THAIS” 


From , f photegrath by svony, New Vork 
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Returning to the theatrical gossip of the 
Continent, I learn from the Paris authority 
already quoted that Madrid is not in espe- 
cially happy case. Grand opera at the Royal 
has been given to half-empty houses, the 
blame for which is laid upon shabby cos- 
tumes and inferior mountings. The Prin- 
cess started off badly, but found success 
with a new poetical drama by Marquina. 
At the Comedy, a French troupe has been 
giving “L’Aiglon” and “The Foolish Vir- 
gin” in mediocre fashion; while in the line 
of operetta the situation is still worse, fail- 
ure having trod fast on failure’s heels. 

Managers of a certain class in New York 
must feel that they are slow indeed never to 
have thought of the device employed not 
long since by a house in Rome, which hoisted 
a huge sign bearing the words: 


You are requested not to bring young girls to 
see this performance 


The Italian translation of “ Chantecler” 
is now completed, and they are figuring out 
a type of costume with less of the barn-yard 
and more of the allegorical, permitting the 
actors the use of their arms. In case 
“Chantecler” is ever set to music, this 
would certainly have to be done. Can you 
imagine an armless opera singer ? 


Passing from Italy to Germany, Hermann 
Bahr, author of “ The Concert,” has recent- 
ly enjoyed the unique experience of having 
his latest play, “The Son,” performed for 
the first time at twenty-one different theaters 


on the same night. The author received re- 
ports from all these points at almost the 
same time, and may well be pardoned if he 
grew more and more flustered as they came 
in. At Dresden, Leipsic, and Hanover, the 
success of the piece was questionable; at 
Munich, Chemnitz, Nuremberg, Stuttgart, 
Frankfort, and Kiel, its reception was more 
than cool; at Amsterdam it was a veritable 
frost; while at Rotterdam and Prague the 
attitude of the public was enthusiastic. 

Here, then, is a “stunt” that America, 
with all its vaunted advantages, cannot eas- 
ily bring about—to give a successful play- 
wright the thrill of hearing twenty-one ver- 
dicts on his newest brain-child between eight 
o’clock and midnight. 

UP TO “THE Boss” 

A male Rose Stahl! This sums up my 
idea of Holbrook Blinn in “ The Boss.” I 
went to see it, I admit, prepared not to like 
it from what I had read of it in advance. 
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“Another of these tiresome sacrifice af- 
fairs,” I told myself, recalling the fashion 
in which the daughter marries to save her 
father from bankruptcy. But I had an 
agreeable disappointment in the very first 
act. Emily consents to wed the rough-spo- 
ken boss of a political gang, not to save her 
parent, but to protect the poor people whose 
savings are in the banks which Regan 
threatens to close if his demands are not met. 
This may be extremely improbable, but it 
is at least a grateful variant on the “ Never 
fear, father, I will save you” act, beloved of 
playwrights. 

Mr. Sheldon is human, and he could not 
resist letting his heroine, after her forced 
marriage, place the usual barrier at her 
chamber door. But the precaution seemed 
quite unnecessary, as the character of Emily 
was played by Emily Stevens, niece of Mrs. 
Fiske, and faithful imitater of that lady’s 
refrigerator methods and cold-storage vocal 
effects. But of course she comes to love her 
husband in the end; and just here is where 
I have my sharpest quarrel with Edward 
Sheldon—who, nevertheless, in “The Boss,” 
has written a much more interesting play 
than either “Salvation Nell” or “The 
Nigger.” 

The boss is beaten by a priest, arrested by 
the authorities, and deserted by all except the 
police, as he himself aptly puts it. Here, 
then, was the chance for Mr. Sheldon to in- 
spire in the wife’s breast the affection he 
needed to bring about his happy ending; for 
pity, you remember, is akin to love. But 
nothing of the kind is done. Emily comes 
to see her husband in the station-house, 
bringing the glad news that he is to be set 
free because her brother has only been hurt, 
and not killed. Then, like thunder out of a 
clear sky, she proceeds to inform him that 
she loves him now, because—well, she does 
not assign any reason, and the audience is 
forced to the conclusion that she dotes on 
him because it is eleven o’clock, and time for 
the final curtain. 

However, as far as the box-office is con- 
cerned, all these drawbacks count for little 
against the supreme joy of listening to the 
boss’s slang, as redolent of some down-town 
ward as the Chorus Lady's was of the wings. 
To hear the house rock with mirth when 
Regan commands silence upon his hench- 
man, Porky McCoy, with the phrase, “ Don’t 
you open your mouth wide enough to spit,” 
is perhaps to bewail our national standard 
of humor, but to be: compelled to believe 
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the evidence of our ears nevertheless. And 
the firing off of these titbits of realism is 
kept up right through the play. Holbrook 
Blinn, born gentleman from the Pacific 
coast as he is, has nevertheless so sunk him- 
self in the part that, as some of the critics 
averred, it seems impossible to dissociate 
him from it. 

I predict a long career of profit for “ The 
Boss” in all parts of the country, and if 
Mr. Blinn—who, I understand, has a per- 
sonal interest in the production—cares to 
hazard it later on in London, where he is 
well known, I believe it would duplicate its 
New York success. English auditors would 
probably crowd the theater to listen to what 
they would fondly imagine to be the fashion 
in which nine-tenths of the natives over here 
usually converse—just as we welcome the 
conventional stage-brand of Britisher, with 
his single eye-glass and his “ Bah Jove!” 
and regard him as the type of the rest. 





LEW FIELDS’S EYE-TICKLER 


While “ The Boss” tickles the ear, “ The 
Hen-Pecks” is a feast for the eye. This is 
the latest—well, musical panorama in six 
pictures, the program calls it—put forward 
by Lew Fields at the Broadway, where it 
will doubtless duplicate the long runs of 
“The Midnight Sons” and “The Jolly 
Bachelors.” 

In view of what Lew Fields told the New 
York Times about the fashion in which 
these shows are constructed, it is significant 
to learn from the program of “The Hen- 
Pecks” that the “words” are by Glen Mc- 
Donough. The system employed, it seems, 
is for Mr. Fields to think of some situation 
that is likely to appeal to the public, and 
then proceed to exploit its funny side and 
build the piece backward and forward from 
this episode. In “The Hen-Pecks,” the 
central episode is that of a barber shaving a 
man against whom he has a grudge, and 
while the critics may deplore such unortho- 
dox methods of playwriting, the joy of the 
audience—if laughter be any criterion—is 
unbounded. 

I am glad to mention this system of Lew 
Fields, if for no other reason than to dis- 
courage writers from wasting their time by 
sending him librettos for his next show. But 
Mr. Fields does not rely wholly on having 
his vehicle written to suit. He engages a 
clever cast to help him render it effectively, 
including Gertrude Quinlan, who becomes a 
manicure; Vernon Castle, him of the thin 
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legs, who falls victim to the shave; Laurance 
Wheat and Ethel Johnson, well mated for 
dancing; and Bert Leslie, as a horse doctor. 


ACTORS WITH A THIRST FOR SONG 


In this department last September I told 
what I thought of the musical play, “The 
Balkan Princess,” after my London view of 
it. It has finally reached New York, with 
Louise Gunning as the star, and a second 
hearing only intensifies my pleasure in lis- 
tening to Paul Rubens’s music. It is well 
sung here, too, some of the ensemble num- 
bers, given by an efficient chorus, making a 
close approach to the catchiness of the ever 
memorable “Tell Me, Pretty Maiden,” in 
“ Florodora.” 

The cast contains two recruits from the 
world of drama, Robert Warwick, lately 
leading man with Mrs. Carter in “Two 
Women,” and Herbert Corthell, who created 
the luckless husband in “Seven Days.” I 
never knew that Mr. Warwick had so good 
a singing voice, and he certainly looks every 
inch the handsome Grand Duke. Mr. Cor- 
thell has the part of the independent waiter, 
originated in London by James Blakeley, 
and he is as worthy an accession to the mu- 
sical comedy field as Mr. Warwick. Will- 
iam Elliott, by the bye, has also stepped over 
the fence, from the tragedy of “Madame 
X” to the musical “Pink Lady,” while 
Taylor Holmes has forsworn “The Com- 
muters” for “ Marriage a la Carte.” 


“EXCUSE ME” IS EXCUSABLE 


The darkest hour is just before the dawn. 
All unwittingly, I exemplified this fact in 
the case of Rupert Hughes, the playwright. 
In the February issue, in speaking of his 
work, I said that he had probably had more 
failures produced than any man in the busi- 
ness. Even then his “ Excuse Me” was in 
rehearsal. It reached the Gaiety Theater on 
Valentine’s Eve, and it will no doubt remain 
there until the 4th of July, if not longer. 

If I have never said a good word for any 
of Mr. Hughes’s plays, I cheerfully indorse 
so enjoyable an entertainment as this “ Pull 
man carnival in three sections.” Using as 
its title a phrase uttered constantly by por- 
ter, train-hands, and passengers, it makes 
the first real railroad play we have had since 
Mestayer’s “Tourists in a Parlor - Car” 
originated American musical comedy more 
than twenty-five years ago. 

Henry W. Savage did not stint in any 
particular, so far as the production of the 




















piece was concerned. The entire action 
takes place aboard an overland limited train, 
between Chicago and Reno. The first and 
last acts show a practicable sleeping-car, 
with all the details of construction carefully 
looked after, even to the upper berths, which 
let down from the ceiling, and the baby pil- 
lows provided by the company. In the sec- 
ond act we see the combination car, with the 
steam floating in from the observation plat- 
form when Ann Murdock pulls the emer- 
gency cord in the belief that her pet dog has 
fallen out. Hers is the part that carries the 
thread of the plot serving to tie together a 
fabric of w:tty lines and amusing situations, 
so neatly phrased and deftly joined as al- 
most to belong to the realm of comedy rather 
than to that of farce. 

She is eloping with Harry Mallory (John 
Westley), a West Point graduate who has 
just been ordered to the Philippines. Mar- 
jorie Newton decides to marry him and go 
along, but their taxi breaks down, and they 
barely catch the last train that will get him 
to San Francisco in time for the transport 
for Manila, without leav’ng a moment for a 
visit to a minister. There is one on board 
this very car, but they do not know it, for 
he and his wife are taking their first vaca- 
tion in years, and he has turned his collar 
around and added a red necktie to the 
disguise. 

The cast is fully up to the diversified 
work required of it, twenty-four names being 
on the roster, to'say nothing of the dog. 
Willis Sweatnam, beloved of minstrel days, 
pervades the entire performance with his 
impersonation of a typical Pullman porter, 
and John Findlay, the first clown in “ Polly 
of the Circus,” could not be improved upon 
as the holiday-making clergyman who is 
mistaken for a gambler. 

It is many times more difficult to write a 
successful comedy of incidents than one of 
strong plot, but Mr. Hughes has accom- 
plished it in “ Excuse Me.” The piece not 
only entertains, but emphasizes by vivid 
example the need for uniform divorce laws 
in this broad land of ours—that is to say, if 
we must have any divorce laws. 


THE PAST OF GEORGE M. COHAN 


It was at the Savoy Theater, in New York 
for the past twelve months devoted to mov- 
ing pictures—on February 25, 1901, that 
George M. Cohan passed from vaudeville to 
the legitimate, with his own elaborated 
sketch, “ The Governor’s Son,” and support- 
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ed by his mother, father, and sister, the 


quartet billed as “The Four Cohans.” Al- 
most exactly ten years later, on February 13, 
1911, we find Mr. Cohan opening a hand- 
some new theater bearing his name, in the 
most eligible location on Broadway, and 
with a comedy from his pen, “ Get-Rich- 
Quick Wallingford,” which had already 
achieved the distinction of being the biggest 
winner of the New York season. . 

That he is not ashamed of his past is 
sufficiently demonstrated by certain decora- 
tions in the new house—mural depictions of 
scenes in his early career, including his vio- 
lin-playing in variety, as a boy, and his flag- 
waving in “ The Yankee Prince.” He is not 
acting at all this winter, and is said to be 
anxious to retire from the stage altogether 
and devote himself to playwriting. By an- 
other coincidence, it was also in February— 
on February 19, 1888—that young Cohan 
made his first appearance on any stage, the 
event taking place at Haverstraw, New 
York. 

In view of the important post he now 
occupies in stageland, it may be of interest 
to look back on the comments aroused by 
his first essay in the legitimate in 1901. 
Said the New York Times: 
several shows of its general 


preten- 
Gover- 


There have been 
type in town this season, done by more 
“ The 


tious people, that were worse than 


nor’s Son.” 


The World cailed it a noisy farce, and 
added that while “not a classic, it is a nov- 
elty, and novelties are in demand on Broad- 
way.” The Evening Sun declared: 


With all its crudity, there is enough good ma- 
terial in to warrant the 
belief that, soon or late, young Mr. Cohan, not 
yet twenty-three years old, will make his mark 


“The Governor's Son” 


as a farcical dramatist. 


The only adverse notice out of the collec- 
tion of five in my scrap-book is also the only 
one that is signed. It appeared in the Eve- 
ning Journal, headed “‘ The Governor’s 
Son’ Is Not Long for the Metropolis.” As 
a matter of fact, the piece ran at the Savoy 
from February 25 until the house closed for 
the summer. The critic wrote: 


The Cohans do not belong to the metropolis. 
Cedar Rapids is the most suitable field for the 
exercise of their talents. George M. Cohan ap- 
pears to be the star member of the family, and 
he is certainly the bravest, for he acknowledges 
himself on the program to be the author of the 
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play. This manly action might have created a 
feeling of sympathy for him, if he had not per- 
sisted in trying to act, sing, and dance. 


SUCCESS WITH AN OVERSHADOWED STAR 

“The man now standing in the middle 
of the stage is the actor whose name is in 
big type, isn’t he?” 

This question, put to me during a per- 
formance of “Seven Sisters,” is a striking 
commentary on the absurd starring system 
now prevalent in this country. By all rules 
of the game, Laurette Taylor, by both the 
prominence of her réle and the cleverness 
of her work, should have been the indi- 
vidual most exalted on the playbill, but 
Charles Cherry is lucky enough to have the 
backing that puts him in stellar rank. Very 
possibly things will be readjusted later on, 
when Miss Taylor may become a star, and her 
management in the prevailing play famine 
may have to give her some vehicle in which 
all the “fat” will go to the leading man. 

But we should be glad to get “Seven 
Sisters” under any conditions. Labeled 
“domestic farce,” and adapted from the 
Hungarian, it is indeed a happy change 
from the problem drama of England and 
France, the Tenderloin-tinged piece of na- 
tive make, and the musical goulash that we 
usually associate with Hungarian stageland. 
We have another cause for gratitude in the 
fact that Edith Ellis refrained from trans- 
ferring the scene to America, even though 
she had to put this explanatory note on the 
house-bill: 


The daughters of the gentry in Hungary are 
trained from childhood for a matrimonial career, 
no other being open to them. When a young 
Hungarian kisses a girl who is above the peasant 
class, he must be prepared either to marry her 
or to fight a duel with any male relative, if the 
flirtation be discovered. 


Ferencz Herczeh wrote the play in the 
first instance, laying the scene at a small 
garrison town, the mother of the seven 
daughters being the widow of an army of- 
ficer. It is fatal to a girl’s chances for 
matrimony to have a younger sister marry 
first, and when No. 4 in this case shoots 
up beyond Nos. 1, 2, and 3, and incidental- 
ly scrapes acquaintance with a young man 
at a masked ball, the fat is in the fire in- 
deed. Expelled from the convent, she comes 
home in disgrace, in a borrowed gown and 
on borrowed money, and the desperate moth- 
er puts back her age to fourteen. The girl 


tells her troubles to the strange young man 
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(Charles Cherry), and the two plot to marry 
off the three elder sisters as quickly as pos- 
sible, checking off each success on their fin- 
gers as a curtain for an act. 

Being merely clever and not a genius, the 
author uses mistaken identity as a means of 
admitting his hero into the household; but 
he employs this ancient device so deftly that 
the first act, in which it is introduced, proves 
the most entertaining of the four. Never- 
theless, as I have intimated, the play as a 
whole is well worth seeing, and reflects 
much more honor on Daniel Frohman’s 
discernment than did “The Spitfire,” the 
melodramatic comedy with which he handi- 
capped Charles Cherry at this same Lyceum 
Theater last spring. 

In “Seven Sisters,” Mr. Cherry manages 
to make his part stand out as much as could 
be expected when he has such unusualiv 
good work as Miss Taylor’s Mici pittec 
against it. Laurette Taylor first attracted 
attention on Broadway when she appeared 
as the heroine in “ Alias Jimmy Valentine,” 
in January of last year. Since then she was 
featured with “A “Uady in Waiting,” which 
did not live to reach New York. 


A GOOD PLAY AND A POOR HODGEPODGE | 


” 


“Nobody’s Daughter” is one of the most 
singular plays of the winter. Charming in 
its atmosphere, and worthily acted by the 
New Theater company, one enjoys it in the 
performance and finds it pleasant to look 
back upon; and yet, on analysis, the ethics 
of the piece seem all askew. 

Our sympathies are all the while with the 
father and mother of the illegitimate daugh- 
ter, the fruit of their one fault. Each of 
them is now happily married, and there is 
no sentiment between them. The child has 
been brought up by an old servant of the 
mother, and regards her real parents in the 
light of guardians. They visit her three or 
four times a year, usually separately; but 
when they find her engaged to marry a me- 
chanic, the mother decides to let her see 
something of the life to which she is en- 
titled by birth, and invites her to spend six 
months at her own house. Here her hus- 
band takes a great fancy to the girl, and 
tries to trace her parentage. The scene in 
which he is finally driven to believe that his 
failure to do this is because his wife is the 
mother, and his good friend the father, 
forms an extremely tense and dramatic sit- 
uation. 


Two additions were made to the stock 














forces for this play—-Pamela Gaythorne, an 
English actress, who is capital in the name 
part, and Mrs. Teresa Maxwell-Conover, 
for the mother. Mrs. Conover, who was 
leading woman with Lawrance d’Orsay in 
“The Earl of Pawtucket,” has only recently 
returned to the stage, and contrives by the 
sheer art of her impersonation to make real 
a woman whom one would not frequently 
encounter either in actual flesh or in theat- 
rical grease-paint. 

“The Happiest Night of His Life” is well 
calculated to make any person with a grain 
of intelligence miserable. Victor Moore, its 
star, has indeed fallen to low estate from the 
joyous period when he was “The Talk of 
New York” in the George M. Cohan com- 
edy of that name. When I tell you that 
“Because It Can’t Sit Down” is the title 
of one of the songs, you may know the cali- 
ber of wit in the thing. Some good dancing 
by Gertrude Vanderbilt is the only redeem- 
ing feature, and after her final appearance 
the audience streams out. One could almost 
wish for such pronounced protest against rot 
of this description as has been going on at 
the Théatre Francais, in Paris, for an en- 
tirely different reason. 

I said on an earlier page that Bernstein 
had not been represented this season on the 
French stage. Since that page went to 
press, his latest play, “Aprés Moi,” was 
produced, and aroused such feeling among 
the anti-Jewish faction that a series of riot- 
ous demonstrations resulted. 

VICTOR HERBERT’S GRAND OPERA 


When crowds, with no hope or intention 
of getting inside, gather on the outside of 
a theater at a first night, you may know 
there is something more than an ordinary 
premiére on the bill. Such crowds were to 
be seen on the night of February 25 at 
Broad and Poplar Streets, Philadelphia, 
watching the arrivals at the handsome new 
opera - house which Oscar Hammerstein 
built, and which is now in the hands of the 
Metropolitan people of New York. 

On this particular evening there was more 
than ordinary reason for extra interest. 
The Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company 
were to give the first performance on any 
stage of a grand opera by Victor Herbert, 
the most popular light-opera composer in 
the country. More than this, the new offer- 
ing was American in subject, and was to be 
sung in English, with English - speaking 
singers ‘in the leading réles. New York was 
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to hear it three nights later, but the Quaker 
City responded to the compliment of being 
selected for the initial presentation by turn- 
ing out a mighty throng and making the 
occasion a gala one. 


Was “Natoma” worth all this fuss, or 
is it likely to go the way of so many other 
ambitious compositions of native origin? 

At the outset it may be stated that in one 
respect, at least, “Natoma” reverses the 
judgment passed on another great operatic 
premiére of the present season. In Puc- 
cini’s “ Girl of the Golden West,” the story 
outweighed the music in value and effect- 
iveness, but Victor Herbert’s score is far 
and away better than Joseph D. Redding’s 
libretto. It is to be said for the latter, how- 
ever, that its background —the island of 
Santa Cruz, in 1820, when California was 
still under the rule.of Spain—furnishes an 
extremely picturesque setting. Further- 
more, many of the incidents—notably the 
arrival of the vaqueros at the fiesta, the dag- 
ger dance, and the reception of Natoma by 
the nuns—supply the composer with fine 
opportunities, of which Mr. Herbert has 
taken the fullest advantage. 

The first act—there are three—is excep- 
tionally long, and at times a little tedious, 
but the second is strikingly attractive. Both 
librettist and composer have striven hard 
for light and shade effects. The opera starts 
without any overture, and with only a solli- 
tary figure on the stage; the last act finds 
Vatoma prostrate before the altar in the 
mission church, where she makes penitence 
for having stabbed Alvarado as he was 
about to have Barbara abducted. The one 
number that was redemanded at the first 
performance in Philadelphia—showing the 
public’s thirst for melody, in spite of the 
modern school’s drift away from it — was 
Pico’s (Crabbe’s) ringing song and chorus 
at the fiesta in the second act, a number 
which bids fair to rival the Toreador’s entry 
in “ Carmen.” 

The interpretation was fine. Mary Gar- 
den’s Natoma once again demonstrated the 
extraordinary versatility of this artist, while 
the Barbara of Lillian Grenville, the new 
soprano from Binghamton, adds another to 
the long list of American opera singers who 
have made good. John McCormack is a 
capital lieutenant, and the mise en scéne was 
beautiful in the extreme. “Natoma,” in 
brief, may prove to mark an era in Ameri 
can opera. 


Matthew White, Jr. 
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THE FREIGHT-RATE DECISION 
N the first bitterness of disappointment 
over the unexpected action of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission in disallow- 
ing the proposed freight-rate advances in 
what are known as the Official Classifica- 
tion and Western Traffic Association terri- 
tories, leading officials have been indulging 
in predictions of the very grave conse- 
quences which must follow the inability 
of the carriers to increase their revenues. 

That the first opinions of the railway 
men should be tinged with gloom is not 
surprising, in view of their confident ex- 
pectation that they would be permitted to 
advance rates; but whether the outcome 
will prove disastrous may be doubted. 

Second thoughts are usually much better 
than first thoughts, and I am inclined ‘to 
the opinion that after the first shock has 
passed away, and operating officials get 
down to a rock-bottom consideration of the 
situation, there will come a decided modi- 
fication of opinion. I look for this be- 
cause I do not find among important bank- 
ers or prominent merchants—the men who 
supply the sinews of war for the carriers 
—any such gloomy view of the outlook as 
that expressed by railway men. 

Naturally, transportation officials would 
rather have a few million dollars more to 
spend each year than be forced to practise 
rigid economy. But this country has been 
a stranger to economy for so long that it 
should do us no actual harm to get back 
upon a basis of prudent expenditure in 


one of our greatest industries. In the 
long run, the action of the Inter - State 
Commerce Commission may be highly 


beneficial to the whole nation. 

The rate decisions do not in any way 
affect the existing status of the railway 
They inflict upon the car- 
No rates have 
tariffs which 


corporations. 
riers no loss of real money. 


been reduced. The same 
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have been in effect for years, and under 
which the railroads have prospered, are 
still in force. Their hope of an immediate 
increase in revenue has been disappointed; 
but, on the other hand, the shippers will 
not have to pay higher freight-rates, and 
the ultimate consumer is spared a propor- 
tionately augmented burden. 

Moreover, it is generally believed that 
an advance in freight-rates would have 
been speedily followed by demands for 
further increases in wages, thus perpetua- 
ting the so-called “ vicious circle” of higher 
wages, higher rates, and higher prices, 
which has caused so much disquietude to 
thoughtful observers of American indus- 
trial conditions in recent years. 

What effect this highly important eco- 
nomic action will have on general industry 
is a matter which only the future can 
determine; but even here one sees certain 
favorable features. The decisions of the 
Commerce Commission change an uncer- 
tainty, which has had a serious effect on 
general business, for a certainty. Nothing 
so greatly impedes commercial activity as 
uncertainty. 

So far as the railways are concerned, 
they need hang back no longer awaiting 
the outcome of the rate cases. This great 
industry must continue, and the managers 
must spend money for material and sup- 
plies, for up-keep and improvements and 
equipment. If they cannot spend as much 
as they would like, why, then of necessity 
they must do with less. If the carriers are 
well advised, they will cease their predic- 
tions of disaster, and will, as the homel\ 
saying is, “get down to their sewing.” 

It is no new story that pessimistic rail- 
way men have been telling. For the 
better part of three years, covering two 
campaigns for advances in their tariffs, 
corporation officials have been painting 
their prospects in somber colors. A tale 
many times repeated loses much of its 














force, particularly if, upon investigation, 
you find that the story has been overdrawn. 

One cannot plead poverty and win much 
sympathy if, at the same time, he makes 
a lavish display of wealth and shows all 
the outward and visible signs of prosper- 
ity. Such was the situation with the car- 


riers during the last year. They appealed 
for higher rates to prevent impending dis- 
aster at a time when they were reporting 
the largest earnings, obtaining the largest 
amounts of new capital, and paying the 
largest dividends in all their history. 

There is no intention here of ignoring 
the facts upon which the transporting com- 
panies based their original arguments for 
a general advance in rates. These date 
back to nearly three years ago. Earnings 
had fallen off alarmingly after the panic 
of 1907, and the expense of operating the 
railways had risen, just as the expense of 
conducting every manufacturing industry 
had risen through the increased cost of raw 
material and of labor. At the outset of 
the movement, the plea for higher rates 
seemed well founded, and met with an 
approval which was not wholly continued 
at the last, for later increases in earnings 
have more than kept pace with increased 
operating cost. 

There are more than 240,000 miles of 
railroad in the United States, representing 
a capitalization of about $17,000,000,000, 
of which approximately $9,500,000,000 is 
represented by bonds and $7,500,000,000 
by stock. The gross earnings for the fiscal 
year 1910, as stated by the Commerce Com- 
mission, reached the record - breaking fig- 
ure of $2,818,411,419. The net operating 
revenue was $932,848,978, also the highest 
on record, and representing a gain of more 
than $109,000,000 over the preceding year. 
These facts do not spell disaster 

Further indications of prosperity are 
found in the dividend statistics. The per- 
centage of railroad stocks on which divi- 
dends were paid in 1910—67.2 of the whole 
—was larger than it had ever been since 
the beginning of the commission’s records. 
The amount paid in dividends, $405,131,- 
650, was also the largest on record for any 
twelvemonth, and no less than $84,000,000 
above the figures for 1909. 

If we look back over the last twenty 
years, the growth in railroad profits has 
been phenomenal. In 1890, the American 


roads paid their shareholders $87,071,613 
on $1,598,131,933 of 


dividend - paying 
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stock. In 1900, they paid $139,597,972 on 
$2,668,969,895 of dividend-paying stock. 
In 1910, they paid $405,131,650 on $5,- 
424,114,782 of dividend - paying stock. 
This does not look as if they were plunging 
toward bankruptcy, or as if they were find- 
ing it impossible to raise needed capital. 

Labor, of course, plays an important part 
in the operation of the railroads. In ma- 
king their requests for higher rates, the 
carriers based their strongest arguments on 
the cost of labor. 

“Tf we cannot advance our rates,” they 
said, “we cannot procure the funds neces- 
sary for improvements and extensions, or 
maintain our operating efficiency, our rates 
of dividends, or our high wage-scale. If 
we reduce our scale of operations, we shall 
diminish the purchasing power of the coun- 
try and the consuming power of the coun- 
try, and this will affect all industry. Least 
of all can we reduce labor, which received 
an increase of $130,000,000 a vear as re- 
cently as 1906, and a further increase of 
fully $100,000,000 in 1910.” 

The officials produced figures also to 
show that in July, 1909, the number of 
railway employees was 1,154,400, and that 
their total compensation amounted to 
$1,003,270,000 annually. Both figures 
have expanded since that date. 

It might be a serious matter for the 
country if the refusal of the Commerce 
Commission to grant rate increases should 
result in a wide-spread unemployment of 
labor. That question is very carefully con- 
sidered in the opinion written by Commis- 
sioner Prouty, dealing with the forty-one 
railroads in Official Classification territory, 
which includes such companies as_ the 
Pennsylvania, the New York Central, the 
Baltimore and Ohio, and other leading 
Eastern lines. ‘These carriers submitted 
estimates that the increase of wages in 1910 
would amount to $35,000,000, while their 
increase in earnings, if the desired advances 
were approved, would amount to but 
$27,000,000. ‘The commission showed, 
however, that the increased net earnings of 
the roads within this territory for the same 
period were $51,000,000, or much more 
than enough to pay the advance in wages. 

Taken all in all, the opinions rendered 
by the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
form a highly optimistic presentment of the 
transportation situation. 

It may be, as the commission clearly 
sets forth, that individual railways are en- 
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titled to advance certain rates; but the re- 
quest was presented in its entirety, and 
had to be determined in its entirety, More- 
over, the door of hope is not closed and 
bolted for all time in the face of the rail- 
roads. While asserting, as the commis- 
sioners do, that there is no evidence before 
them to justify advances, and while they 
hold that in view of the present liberal earn- 
ings there will probably be no necessity for 
advances, they clearly state that if actual 
results should falsify their forecast, the 
question may be reconsidered. 

The terms upon which the question may 
be taken up for future consideration are 
such as no business man or corporation 
manager can find fault with. They are as 
follows: 


Before any general advance can be permitted, 
it must appear with reasonable certainty that 
the carriers have exercised proper economy in 
the purchase of their supplies, in the payment of 
their wages, and in the general conduct of their 


business 


A provision of this kind, assuredly, will 
not alarm investors. Indeed, the entire out- 
come in the freight-rate cases, while it has 
proved a setback to speculation, is dis- 
tinctly favorable to investment interests. 
In my opinion, it has improved the value 
of all railroad bonds. It may for a time 
exert a restraining influence on the prospect 
of an immediate industrial revival, but it 
is well calculated to establish a better basis 
for a healthful ultimate recovery. 


TEN YEARS OF THE STEEL 
CORPORATION 


HE ist of April, 1911, marks an inter- 

esting anniversary in American indus- 

trial history. On that date the United States 

Steel Corporation, our most important man- 

ufacturing enterprise, and the largest incor- 

porated company in the world, rounds out 
the first ten years of its existence. 

When this great corporation was formally 
launched upon its career, on April 1, 1901, 
it was viewed with serious misgivings by 
many economists, financiers, and business 
men. Its bond and stock capitalization was 
nearly $1,400,000,000, and never before in 
history had there been a company of such 
magnitude. Some theoretical economists 


expressed the opinion that such a mam- 
moth concern must fall under its 
weight. 


own 
Many bankers and brokers pointed 
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to the fact that it was a combination of 
other recently formed industrial enterprises 
which had not been capitalized on any very 
conservative basis. As the aggregate stock 
and bond issue of the new-born giant was 
larger even than the sum of its constituent 
parts, many financial experts held that its 
capitalization bore no proper relation to 
value. 

I well remember one cynical captain of 
industry speaking of the United States 
Steel Corporation as possessing “enough 
water to float the combined navies of the 
world.” Business men who recalled Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie’s assertion that “steel is 
sometimes prince and sometimes pauper” 
openly expressed their fear that the cor- 
poration would not survive a serious indus- 
trial depression. Others regarded the 
“trust of trusts,” as it was called, as put- 
ting a cap-sheaf on financial debauchery 
in the way of reckless company promotion. 

Almost at the outset of the Steel Cor- 
poration’s career, several things happened 
which seemed to justify some of the fore- 
bodings of the company’s critics. It had 
not been going much more than a month 
when the panic of May 9, 1901, happened 
along, and the stock of the Steel Corpora- 
tion, which was, of course, in process of dis- 
tribution, fell like a rock. Its subsequent 
recovery was rapid, and the company itself 
had nothing whatever to do with the North- 
ern Pacific corner, which caused the com- 
motion, but nevertheless it came in for some 
of the blame as one of the things which 
had turned men’s heads and had strained 
credit. 

Two years later there came the well-re- 
membered “rich man’s panic” of 1903, 
clearly the result of a credit strain due to 
the locking up of overmuch capital in undi- 
gested and indigestible securities. Again 
the Steel Corporation was held to be partly 
responsible, though it was only one of very 
many promotions which had contributed to 
the general strain, and its stock had by that 
time become quite widely distributed. 

During the commercial depression which 
followed, the Steel Corporation was forced 
to omit the dividend on its common stock, 
which declined to 834, while the preferred 
sold as low as 4934, and the bankruptcy of 
the company was freely predicted. 

All this seems strange to-day, when the 
common stock, selling around 80, is paying 
five-per-cent dividends, and, what is more, 
is earning those dividends and continuing 
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their payment through a period of indus- 
trial depression more severe than that of 
1903-1904. 

It is interesting to recall, too, that the 
preferred stock dividend has never been af- 
fected by the three periods of depression in 
the iron and steel industry which have oc- 
curred during the company’s history. With 
a ten-year record as a seven-per-cent divi- 
dend payer, the stock now ranks as an in- 
vestment issue. 

In short, it is entirely clear to-day that 
the United States Steel Corporation was 
constructed on a far stronger foundation 
than theoretical economists, cynical brokers, 
and pessimistic business men realized. 

In connection with the company’s tenth 
anniversary, the Wall Street Journal has 
compiled some highly interesting figures of 
the operations of the Steel Corporation dur- 
ing its decade of existence. The statistics 
show that from April 1, 1901, to December 
31, 1910, the gross earnings of the company 
amounted to $5,856,271,615, and the total 
net earnings to $1,202,303,765—an average 
of more than $120,000,000 per annum. 

After deductions for depreciation and re- 
placement funds, accounts charged off, in- 
terest on bonds, sinking funds, and so forth, 
there remained for dividends a balance of 
$719,139,601. Preferred dividends amount- 
ed to $269,414,983, and common dividends 
to $124,514,900—a total of $393,929,883. 
There was a surplus for the ten-year period 
of $325,209,718, equivalent to nearly six 
and one-half per cent per annum on the 
common stock. Added to the $25,000,000 
surplus at the beginning of business, this 
made the total surplus $350,209,718. 

Of the total surplus, $217,479,488 was 
appropriated for the purchase of properties, 
construction of plants, mining royalties, and 
so on; so that on December 31, 1910, the 
net surplus stood at $132,730,230, which, 
added to the net surplus of the subsidiary 
companies, made a total net surplus of 
$162,283 ,246. 

During the ten-year period the corpora- 
tion disbursed in salaries and wages a total 
of $1,350,000,000, or nearly $150,000,000 
more than total net earnings. It mined 
181,558,888 tons of iron ore; it produced 
95,000,000 tons of pig iron, and more than 
86,000,000 tons of rolled and other finished 
steel; it manufactured 110,504,216 tons of 
coke; it quarried 22,809,231 tons of lime- 
stone; it mined 20,484,584 tons of coal; 
and it made 26,332,973 barrels of cement 
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The company has built an extensive sys- 
tem of railways, now owning and opera- 
ting, including second tracks and sidings, 
3,500 miles of track upon which run 45- 
000 of its own cars. This service is sup- 
plemented by 80 steamers and 115 barges. 

Merely as a by-product, the Steel Cor- 
poration has developed an enormous busi- 
ness in cement, which is shown by the fact 
that whereas it produced but 486,000 bar- 
rels in 1902, in 1910 it produced nearly 
8,000,000 barrels—a sixteen-fold increase. 

“Ten years of aggressive but conserva- 
tive management,” says the Wall Street 
Journal, in concluding its article, “has 
made the position of the United States Steel 
Corporation second to none in the indus- 
trial world. It is now fortified to take 
care of a large increasing business, as well 
as to tide over periods of depression.” 


FAVORING CURRENCY REFORM 


T really appears as if the country stood 
at last in a fair way of obtaining an 
adequate measure of currency reform along 
the lines of the Reserve Association of Amer- 
ica, the plan recently proposed by Senator 
Aldrich. The projected financial legisla- 
tion, which has for its purpose the sub- 
stitution of a panic-preventing organization 
for the present panic-breeding national 
banking system, with its unscientific bond- 
secured currency and inadequate reserves, 
was discussed at length in this department 
last month. So much that bears upon this 
question has since developed, however, that 
some further reference to the matter is neces- 
sary. Properly considered, it is the most 
important problem now before the nation. 

That merchants and bankers, irrespective 
of political affiliations, and regardless of 
sectional differences, are fully alive to the 
importance of putting our financial house in 
better order is indicated by the substantial 
indorsement of Senator Aldrich’s plan by 
two influential bodies of business men 
and financiers. 

As is perfectly proper in the premises— 
the commercial interests of the country being 
those chiefly concerned in a matter of bank- 
ing reform—the initiative in approving the 
general principles of the Reserve Associa 
tion plan has been taken by merchants. This 
was at a convention of the National Board 
of Trade, held in Washington, where a se- 
ries of resolutions offered by the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, the Merchants’ As- 
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sociation of New York, and the New York 
Produce Exchange, was adopted unanimous- 
ly. The conferees, of course, represented all 
sections of the country. 

An these resolutions, principles of sound 
banking are so intelligently enunciated, the 
special requirements of a banking system 
suitable to the needs of our country are so 
well set forth, and the various features of 
the Aldrich plan are so clearly summarized, 
that I reproduce them: 


Resolved, that this convention unequivocally 
declares in favor of the creation the United 
States of a banking organization, based 
upon the following general principles 

1. That central organization be a 
poration endowed with a large stock capital, and 


issociation of banks. 


for 
central 
such cor- 
not merely an 

2. That its stock capital be owned by 
porated banking institutions, including trust com- 
national or State charter, 
for 


incor- 


under 
equal 


panies, whether 


willing to assume duties as a_ basis 
equal privileges 

3. That its administration be divided between 
the government, the member banks, and the com- 
mercial classes, in a manner which will afford 
safeguards against individual, sectional, or political 
combination 

4. That its business be limited to transactions 
with the government, and with the incorporated 
banking institutions which become stockholders— 
that is, banks, except as provided in 
paragraph 9, clause B 

5. That dividends on its stock be limited to a 
fixed moderate return, and profits in excess of 
such dividends, after providing for a reasonable 
surplus and emergency fund, be turned over to 


member 


the government 

6. That its conducted 
branches, to be established in the banking districts 
into which the country shall be divided, the mem- 
ber banks of the districts constituting 
joint associations, and sharing in the administra- 


business be through 


several 


tion of the branches 

7. That it shall, free of charge, 
disburse all moneys of the United States, govern- 
ment in places where it shall have offices 

8. That it shall not allow interest on deposits. 

9. That it shall have power: (A) To issue 
circulating notes payable in gold, to be secured 
by gold and negotiable paper, and, if necessary, 
the present bond-secured 
government 


receive and 


eventually to retire 


bank-notes to a limited amount of 
bonds ; 

(B) For the regulation of its gold reserve, to 
buy and sell bullion and to contract for loans of 
gold, and under proper restrictions to deal and 


invest in foreign bills of exchange ; 


(C) To require the member banks to keep 
with it a portion of their reserves prescribed by 
law; 

(D) To rediscount, only for member banks, 


commercial under regulations prescribing 


paper 
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the limit of amount for each member bank, the 
maximum time to run, and determining the degree 
of guaranty to be provided by the joint associa- 
tions of member banks of each district; 

(E) Under careful and proper restrictions, to 
discount approved American acceptances; 

(F) To transfer funds standing to the credit 
of a member bank to the credit of any member 
bank at any of its branches; 

(G) To buy and sell the bonds and Treasury 
notes of the United States. 

10. That the central organization is ultimately 
to become the sole note-issuing power. 


All these features are incorporated in Sen- 
ator Aldrich’s proposed plan, and it is high- 
ly encouraging to find them so warmly in- 
dorsed by a body representing leading 
merchants of the United States. 

Shortly after the convention of the Na- 
tional Board of Trade, there was held a 
conference of representative bankers from a 
baker’s dozen of the country’s most impor- 
tant cities—-New Orleans, Los Angeles, 





*Omaha, Chicago, Kansas City, New York, 


Philadelphia, Boston, Atlanta, St. Louis, 
St. Paul, Buffalo, and Nashville. The meet- 
ing was held at Atlantic City, and it de- 
voted three days to an exhaustive study of 
the merits of the proposed Reserve Associa- 
tion of America. 

To demonstrate its working efficiency, the 
plan was subjected to every problematical 
test that such a measure might encounter in 
actual operation, and it was found equal to 
every emergency. It is stated that many 
bankers who, on entering the conference, had 
expressed skepticism over certain details of 
the measure went away convinced that a 
banking and currency system had at last 
been devised that would meet the special re- 
quirements of the country, while remaining 
free from political control or financial dom- 
ination. 

At the conclusion of the bankers’ confer- 
ence, it was announced that the plan out- 
lined by Senator Aldrich had been analyzed 
section by section. While a few changes of 
a minor character were suggested, these were 
so unimportant that it may be said that the 
conference approved the plan as submitted, 
including the important feature providing 
for the rediscounting of commercial paper, 
and making such security—the best that a 
bank possesses—available in part as a basis 
for circulating notes. 

The bankers were unanimous in their con- 
clusions that the Aldrich measure would 
tend to allay apprehension in time of stress, 
and to avert financial panics so far as it is 
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possible for legislation to do so. Fully as 
important as their indorsement of the pro- 
posed legislation was the determination of 
the conferees to give it their active and 
moral support. 

Their practical unanimity was specially 
significant for the reason that the failure of 
all previous efforts to reform our panic- 
breeding monetary system has been due en- 
tirely to the inability of any considerable 
number of bankers to agree upon a plan. 

According to the last report of the comp- 
troller of the currency, there are no fewer 
than 19,194 repurting banks in the United 


ANSWERS TO 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


HIS department will pay no attention to 
T anonymous communications. The names of 
readers making inquiries will not be dis- 
closed, but they should be sent to us, together with 
the writer’s post-office address, as an evidence of 
good faith. Answers will be made either in the 
magazine or by letter, at the option of the editor, 
at as early-a date as possible. In some instances 
delays are unavoidable, owing to the time con 
sumed in making careful investigations 
Whenever possible, letters of inquiry should be 
accompanied by prospectusés and any correspond- 
ence which have between readers 
and the promoters of propositions promising un 
usual returns to investors. Such material will be 
returned, if desired. Prospectuses give informa- 
tion, or alleged information, which is frequently 
essential in prosecuting investigations. Moreover, 
many doubtful projects are unknown in large 
cities, the vendors of the shares confining their 
offerings to residents of small places, counting 
upon the supposed ignorance or gullibility of such 


may passed 


persons. 

Write proper names clearly. Life 
to permit a busy man to waste time over bad 
handwriting. 


is too short 


INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS 


Does Missouri Pacific stock yield interest, and why is it 
not mentioned in Munsey’s MaGazine? I have not the 
money to pay $100 to $150 a share, but would like to invest 
about $250 or $300 in five shares, and thought Missouri 
Pacific might do 

Cc. S H., Philadelphia. Pa. 


Missouri Pacific stock does not “ yield interest.” 
No stock yields interest. Evidently C. S. H. is not 
quite clear as to the distinction between stock and 


bonds; and as letters received show that a good 
many other readers are no better informed, it 
seems worth while to explain this elementary 
point. 


The shareholders of a company are the owners 
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States. Estimating the total number of 
banking institutions, reporting and non- 
reporting, at twenty thousand, and allowing 
each of them an average of seven directors 
or trustees, we have an aggregate number of 
one hundred and forty thousand American 
bank directors. These are the leading fi- 
nancial men in their respective communities; 
and if any considerable number of them, 
North and South, East and West, accept 
the conclusions of their representatives at 
the Atlantic City conference, the prospect 
of securing currency reform in the near fu- 
ture is assuredly promising. 


RRESPONDENTS 


of a property, the extent of each man’s partner- 
ship being indicated by the amount of his stock 
holdings. If the enterprise is successful, and earns 
money in excess of the various requirements of 
the business, it is customary -forethe officers to 
divide surplus profits, or a fixed portion of them, 
among the proprietors in accordance with their 
individual share holdings. These distributions of 
profits among the partners in the enterprise are a 
company’s dividends, and they can be paid 
properly only when earned. During the last three 
years, the Missouri Pacific’s earnings have not 
justified dividends, and none have been paid on 
the shares since January 30, 1908. 

Very few of the large railway or industrial cor- 
porations of this country are owned absolutely 
clear and free by the shareholders. Almost all 
the properties are encumbered with mortgages 
given by the owners to secure the prompt pay- 
ment of interest on money borrowed for the needs 
of the business, and the repayment of the principal 
sum of the loan at maturity. The transaction is 
like that of an individual mortgaging his house or 
farm to obtain funds, the only material difference 
being that corporations borrow such large amounts 
that the loans are not made by one institution, 
or by one person, but by many. 

The corporation executes its mortgage for the 
full amount of the loan to a trustee; the divisional 
parts into which the debt is subdivided are evi- 
denced by bonds, usually of one thousand dollars 
each. These carry the obligation of interest. In 
the case of registered bonds, the interest is pay- 
able to the owner of the bond by the check of 
the company; in the case of coupon bonds—the 
more usual form—it is payable upon the presenta- 
tion of an interest-coupon attached to the bond. 

Every one contemplating an investment ought 
to get the wide difference between stocks and 
bonds, and dividends and interest, clearly in his 
mind. The man who buys a stock becomes a 
partner in the enterprise. 
tinue as such, he 


If he is going to con- 


must share its ill fortune as 
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well as its good fortune. If the corporation is 
prosperous, and declares dividends, he will share 
proportionately with others in that prosperity; 
but if it falls upon hard times, he may have to 
content himself with a smaller dividend, or none 
at all. There is no way to get his money out of 
the enterprise except by selling his stock. 

The mortgage bondholder stands in an entirely 
relation toward He has 
» the company, on the security of 


different a corporation. 


loaned money t 
such of its property, or franchise, or other assets, 
Before the 
shape of 
the bond- 


as may be covered by the mortgage 

company distribu earnings in the 
ireholders, it must 
At the maturity of his loan, 
him the full amount or ar- 


tes 
dividends to s! pay 
holder his interest 
it must either repay 
range for the extension of the debt 

If the interest is not paid on 
days, the company is in default; and after a cer- 
forth in 
remains un- 


duly spec ified 


tain lapse of time—such details are set 
mortgage—if the interest still 

corporation will be declared bankrupt, 

associates 


every 
the 
the 


paid, 
mortgage bondholder and his 
to enforce their 
the courts 

Missouri Pacific. The 
in this department 
before, 


and 
proceed claims against its 


throt 


can 





property 
lo return to 
not been 


company 
be- 
and 


mentioned 
has inquired about it 


because, in considering stock for investment, refer- 


} 


has 


cause no one 


ence has naturally been confined to dividend- 
paying issues 
Why the Missouri Pacific is not paying divi- 


When it will resume divi 
The 


year 


dends is a long story. 
matter of conjecture 

improvement in the fiscal 
1910, when its surplus net earn- 
> 


payments is a 
ed 


ending June 30, 


dend 


company show 


ings of $2,759,411 were equivalent to 3.32 per 
cent earned on its $83,000,000 stock outstanding; 
but earnings turned poor again in the first quarter 
of the present fiscal year, and though gross re 


ceipts have since increased again, recent net earn- 


ings have not been satisfactory 

Important banking interests not long ago ob- 
tained representation in the management of the 
company, and there is to be a new president; but 
the Missouri Pacific needs a great deal of money 
to raise the standard of its efficiency to that of 
its competitors. It is said that at least $100,000,000 
must be expended on the property \s a non- 


Missouri 


dividend-paying stock, a purchase of 
Pacific at this stage is essentially a speculative 
transaction 

I desire to say one thing more in connection 
with this inquiry, which is that the “ quantitative 
theory” plays no part in determining a strict in- 
vestment. C. S. H. asks about Missouri Pacific 


because, with the money he has in hand, he can 


buy more shares of that stock than he can of 
Without wish- 


some other and better securities 
ing te reflect in any way on Missouri Pacific, I 
that C. S. H.'s line of reasoning 


want to 


works out to 
Why, for instance, if one wants a large number 


of shares, stop with a stock selling at fifty or sixty 


say 
an absurdity 


1 
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dollars? The lower the price, the larger the num- 
ber of shares. Stock can be bought at ten dollars, 
or one dollar, or fifty cents a share, and so on 
down the scale, until the point is reached where 
three hundred dollars will buy a hogshead full 
of worthless stuff. Quality, not quantity, is the 
determining factor of an investment, and we feel 
assured that none of our readers, not even C. S. H., 
would buy a beefsteak on the theory that he is 


seeking to apply to investment. 


WIRELESS TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


Would you kindly give me your opinion on the North 
American Wireless Corporation? Iwasa stockholder in 
the De Forest Radio Telephone Company and they advise 
me to change to the North Amercan Kindly give me 
your opinioa of the two compapn‘¢es 

). T W., Cleveland, CG. 
The ambitious plan of the North American 
Wireless Corporation—that of forming a ten- 
million-dollar company to amalgamate a group of 
wireless telephone concerns—has been seriously 
hampered by recent developments. 

There are many so-called radio companies with 
a paper existence, all of which, until recently, were 
engaged in selling stock; but the arrest, on a 
charge of fraud, of prominent officials of the 
United Wireless Telegraph and of the Continental 
Wireless Telephone and Telegraph has rendered 
cautious of the so-called radio com- 
panies. It has become very difficult to arouse en- 
thusiasm in wireless telephony, and I understand 
complaining bitterly of 


investors 


that “fiscal agents” are 
dull business. 

Radio companies are numerous in proportion 
to the scope and possibilities of their operations 
The ether which envelops the earth, and fills the 
interstices between the celestial bodies, is a volume 
of intangible substance so incomputably vast that 
Sir Oliver Lodge, the English scientist, says that 
it is a quantity inconceivable to the human mind. 
Here, then, is an inexhaustible field for exploita- 
tion by wireless telephone companies. Their 
plans are not circumscribed by the limitations of 
earth, but embrace the all-pervading ether as well 


The imagination of the prospectus-writer may 
riot in limitless space 

What a wonderful field for company promo- 
tion! Think of it—ten million dollars, and an 
intangible substance co-extensive with the uni- 
verse to deal with! Trillions of cubic feet of it 


lying all around us! 

Picture the rich rewards of a company having 
the exclusive right to maintaining wireless tele- 
phonic communication with Mars! We are assured 
by the prospectus of the North American Corpora- 
tion that radiography recognizes “ no limiting dis- 
Furthermore, “ it requires no right of way 
no expensive equipment is necessary, 
The 

the 


tance.” 
franchise ”’ ; 
and nothing has to be set aside for up-keep. 
companies work on “velvet”; the air and 
ether are free. 

What science may yet accomplish in this field 
It is unfortunate that its develop- 


I cannot 


say 








ment should hitherto have been attended by so 
many scandals. 

It is a fact that wireless telegraphy is operating 
commercially. Thus far, however, the companies 
formed to exploit wireless telephony throughout 
the habitable globe —the prospectus before me 
mentions “the United States, Canada, Newfound- 
land, Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia, 
Italy, Sweden, Denmark, India, Cape Colony, New 
Zealand, Australia, and other parts of the civilized 
world, and the waters within and adjacent there- 
to”—have not been successful. 

In consequence, presumably, of the poor success 
of the so-called radio companies as _ individual 
enterprises, promoters set about uniting into one 
concern—the North American Wireless Corpora- 
tion—such enterprises as the Radio Telephone 
Company, the Commercial Radio Company, the 
Central Wireless Company, the Atlantic Radio 
Company, the Pacific Radio Company, the North 
American Radio Company, the De Forest Radio 
Telephone Company, the Universal Wireless Cor- 
poration, the Great Lakes Radio Company, and 
the Continental Wireless Construction Company 
There are a few others, I believe, but the above 
list will suffice for all present purposes. None of 
these companies appears in “ Moody's Manual” 
or in “ Poor’s Manual of Industrial Companies.” 

To my mind, the problem which presents itself 
for the consideration of shareholders in wireless 
telephone companies, provided the Department of 
Justice and the post-office authorities offer no ob- 
jections, is this 

Will ten or more companies which 
veloped no commercial or financial success give 
any better results when united than when selling 
stock separately? It is like a culinary problem 
If, in making an omelet, a cook breaks one musty 
egg into the pan, what will be the result of break- 
ing ten more eggs of like character into it? It 
will be a bigger omelet, but will it be any better? 


have de- 


THE AUTOPRESS COMPANY 


Will you kindly tell me what you know about the Auto 
press Company and its stock ? 

E. A. H., Monson, Mass. 

Practically the same question is also asked by 
G. H. M., Kilbourn, Wis.; W. B. B., Milford, 
Conn.; J. H. F., Chicago, Ill.; C. K., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; W. C. S., Boston, Mass.; and E. C. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Autopress Company was incorporated in 
New York, in February, 1907, and controls the 
patents for a high-speed, self-feeding, flat-bed 
cylinder press. The company has an authorized 
capital stock of $3,000,000, of which $2,000,000 is 
seven-per-cent non-cumulative preferred, and $1,- 
000,000 common. The concern has attracted a 
deal of attention, and has 
adverse criticism on account of the extravagant 


good received much 


manner in which it has been exploiting its pro- 
position and selling its stock. 

It appears that the company is building a fac- 
tory at Colleg 


Point, near New York, to manu- 
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facture its presses at the rate, as it claims, of one 
thousand per week. It publishes many testimoni- 
als from printing-houses as to the satisfactory 
workings of the machines. Elsewhere, the state- 
ment is made that some of the presses were in- 
stalled for advertising purposes and have since 
been discarded, and that aside from small work, 
such as hand-bills, they do not operate better than 
a Gordon press of late model. I cannot under- 
take to decide the merits of this controversy. 
Associated with the Autopress Company in an 
advisory capacity, I note the names of some gentle- 
men who stand well in the financial district, and 
think, would not lend their names to an 
enterprise unless they believed in it. I am sur- 
prised, however, that they do not use their in- 
fluence to check the questionable methods employed 


who, I 


by the company in offering stock for sale. 

In a circular letter before me 
by the president, M. D. Kopple, I see 
ment that “the Autopress Con pany 


wl ich is signed 
the state- 
is chartered 
by the State of New York, which insures protec 
tion of stockholders.” 
its weakest link, and 
than its management, no matter 


A chain is no stronger than 
a corporation is no stronger 
what the enter 
prise may be. It 


is scarcely necessary to state 


New York charter in no way insures the 
Such 
no protection to the stock- 
holders of the bankrupt Carnegie Trust Company 
stock, $150, 
has lately sold at $12 

The literature of the Autopress Company makes 
the usual play upon credulity that one finds as- 
sociated with undertakings selling stock by pros 
pectus. There is an indefensible effort to divert 
the money of savings-bank depositors from these 


that a 
success of a poor company. a charter, for 
instance, has given 


whose costing original subscribers 


} 
a share 


safe repositories into the stock of an undeveloped 
enterprise Under the heading “ How 
Are Made,” we 


Fortunes 
read 

Not by piling one dollar on top of another in a savings 
bank at three and a half or four per centa year. No! A 
thousand times no! 

Everybody knows that banks make money; if they 
merely allowed their deposits to accumulate in thei: 
vaults, they never could make a dollar. They make their 
money by investing yours in bonds, mortgages, and the 
very stocks which you might as well buy for yourself 


They pay you three and a half or four per cent, but the 
big earnings they keep for themselves 

There is no excuse for suggesting to a savings- 
bank depositor that while the bank pays him only 
three and a half or four per cent on his money, it 
for itself. Strict laws 
govern the investment of savings-bank funds, and 
limit it to mortgages and first-class bonds paying 
only a moderate interest—very little more than 
the rate allowed by the banks to their depositors 

This thrust at the savings-banks is followed in 
the Autopress literature by the usual citation of 
things which have made large profits—enterprises 
in no way associated with the company’s busi- 
ness—such as the Remington Typewriter, the 
Bell Telephone, the Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, the Mergenthaler Linotype, and even the 
Chemical National and Fifth Avenue Banks. 

The autopress may be 


is making “ big earnings ” 


a very good press, and 
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the Autopress Company may develop into a pros- 
perous concern, but its methods of selling stock 
are questionabk These methods may have at- 
tached themselves to the company in consequence 
of the association with it of several persons who, 
according to credit agencies, were formerly identi- 
fied with various companies promoted along these 


familiar lines, including the Whitson Autopress, 
which came to naught 
The stock of the Autopress Company is not 


and it appears. exceedingly difficult for its 
offered for 
a share, but 


listed 
owners to resell their shares. It is 
subscription by the company at $11 
I find it quoted at $4 to $5 a share in the lists 
of brokers who make a specialty of dealing in such 
Oxford Linen Mills, Bartica 
Rubber, Chicago-New York Air Line, American 
Telegraph Typewriter, American Telegraphone, 
United Wireless, National Dictograph, and various 


other things of that kind 


things as Telepost 


BOOKS ON FINANCE 


Please advise me what books on finance I should read to 
understand something about financial organization, pro 


motion, and stock and bond issues 


S. H. J., Chicago, Ill 


What books S. H. J. should read depends on how 
far he wishes to go in his study of the subject. 
He might make a good start with “ The Investor’s 
Library,” published by John Moody, supplemented 
by Dr. F. A. Cleveland’s “ Funds and Their Uses ” 
and Thomas I.. Creene’s “ Corporation Finance.” 
Later on it will be necessary to know something 
about the assembling, distribution, 
and auditing of accounts; but he can wait for 
that. There are innumerable books dealing with 


those and other branches of finance 


accountancy 


ABOUT MINES 


MANY QUESTIONS 


group of inquiries dealing 


of mining propositions, as 


We have a special 
with a 
follows 

S. T., Clarksville, Va. to know 
thing about the National Gold and Silver Mining 
Company, $3,000,000, with mines 
located at Steins Pass, New Mexico. 

Mrs. M. L., of St. Louis, Mo., writes about the 


Crescent Oil and Land Company, capital $1,000,- 


wide variety 


wants some- 


capitalized at 


000, location of land and oil-wells not given. 

D. S., of Auburn, Me., inquires about the Great 
Divide Mining Company, capital $2,000,000, with 
mines in the Bingham district of Utah. 

S. R. F., of Chicago, IIL, writes concerning the 
Consolidated Gold and Copper Company, and the 
proposition of uniting that company with the 
Arizona Cananea Mines Company 

B. F. S., of Washington, D. C., desires informa- 
tion on the Mary Mining Company of Arizona, 
capital $12,000,000. 

H. J. P., of Cleveland, O., inquires about the 
which is levying 


Alleghany Mining Company, 
assessments upon shareholders. 
E. L. S.. of San Antonio, Tex., requests in- 
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formation on the Chicago Extension Oil Com- 
pany, capital and location not stated. 

W. O. H., Dayton, Tenn., makes inquiry con- 
cerning the Cleopatra Mining Company, presum- 
ably a cobalt-silver mining proposition, but the 
capital and location of mines are not given. 

J. C. E. of St. Paul, Minn. asks about the 
Swastika Mining and Development Company, 
capital $500,000, with property located “ five miles 
from Lake Pend-d'Oreille,” in Idaho. 

C. F., London, England, writes inquiring about 
the Brad Oil Company, Limited, of Vancouver, 
the holdings of which said to be located in 
the Midway District of California 

A. J. D., of Scranton, Pa., asks about the Con- 
cord Petroleum Company, located rather indefinite- 
Neither he nor the last pre- 
specific information, and 


are 


ly in California 
ceding inquirer gives 
an effort to locate unknown oil-wells is like hunt- 
ing for a needle in a haystack. 

In addition to the 
inquiries concerning mining properties—more, in 
fact, than we can hope to deal with, even if in- 
formation relating to such propositions were ob- 
tainable, which, in instances, it is not 
We cannot undertake to advise our readers whether 
they should pay an on the stock 
they hold in some concern which we cannot locate 
We cannot tell them whether they should sell 
their shares in some other mine or company which 
statistical publication 
any intelligent 


above we have many other 


many 


assessment 


figures in recognized 
We cannot, as a rule, 
opinion on the future of company, or 
upon the probable outcome of any gold, silver, 
lead, copper, zinc, or other mining proposition. 
For information of this kind one might almost as 
1 fortune-teller; for any opinion on 


no 
express 


any oil 


well consult 


such things is, at best, a guess. 

There must be in the United States something 
like a million so-called mining companies, good, 
bad, and indifferent, but most of them bad or 


indifferent; while trailing hard on the heels of 
actual mines and mining prospects there is an 
enormous number of utter swindles. Among the 
companies mentioned above there may be some 
which will develop into paying properties; but we 
ire not recommending oil and mining stocks to 
our readers. Indeed, we warn them specifically 
of the risks of such undertakings. We cannot 
undertake an unprofitable search for information 
regarding a riffraff of mines, many of which exist 


in the imagination of the promoters 


only 

To all those who have put their money into 
mines and lost it, or who cannot obtain infor- 
mation elsewhere concerning the companies in 


which they have “ invested,” we suggest that they 
should write to the the 
States in which the properties are supposed to be 
located, inquiring whether the mines or alleged 
Many so-called mines, 


secretaries of state of 


mines actually exist or not. 
about which inquiries are made, have no exist- 
ence except on paper. “There is no complete and 
trustworthy published list that enumerates all 
operating and non-operating mines 
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When one recalls that a mining manual once 
publicly advertised to give a list of “four thou- 
sand mining fakes and swindles,” one may infer 
something of the risk one runs in buying mining 
shares. Because you receive a glowing pros- 
pectus, don’t jump at the conclusion that a mine 
actually exists. Any one can acquire a piece of 
ground and call it a mine. 

The good mines—those in which an experienced 
mining man or a venturesome capitalist might 
take a gambler’s chance—are not exploited through 
prospectuses, advertisements, and canvassers, They 
are promoted like other properties. Avoid pros- 
pectus propositions altogether, or pocket your 
loss if you have been swindled, for a man who 
loses his money in a mining venture can expect 
no sympathy. 

It is a shame that mining promotion should 
have fallen to so large an extent into the hands 
of crooks and swindlers, who have cast discredit 
and suspicion on a great industry 


THE LURE OF THE SUNNY SOUTH 


Can you give me any information about prairie land in 
Florida located sixty-five miles south of Kissimmee? Is 
it a good investment? What are the possibilities for 
grape-fruit and orange-groves and the raising of vege- 
tables? Is it possible to grow Havana tobacco in that 
part of the country? 

Mrs D S B., Cleveland, O 


I frankly confess that I know practically nothing 


about the value of vaguely described “ prairie 
land” in Florida, and that I have no very inti- 
mate knowledge of orange-groves, truck-farming, 
or tobacco culture at the place indicated or else- 
where. From the nature of the letter I infer that 
our correspondent is no better informed about 
these matters. Indeed, she does not seem to have 
any very precise idea of the location of the planta- 
tion. I looked the town up on the map, and meas- 
ured off sixty-five miles due south; and personally 
I do not think I should like to live at the point 
where I fetched up. There appears to be plenty 
of room there, however. for that portion of my 
map of Florida is practically blank. 

Now this answer may not seem worth the space 
devoted to it, and perhaps it is not; but I strongly 
suspect that our correspondent has been studying 
some of the many glowing prospectuses dealing 
with orange-groves and plantations in Florida. 
All parts of the United States, and particularly 
the cold and inclement North, are flooded with 
such things at this season. It makes one long for 
the Southland to read about the soft, gentle air, 
while one’s mouth fairly waters over the pictures 
of luscious fruit and early vegetables growing upon 
fortunate gentleman’s well-located, long- 
settled, carefully cultivated plantation. 

But one may be sure that the property offered 
in the prospectus is not of the character shown in 
the pictures. That is some other man’s property; 
and even if the land offered for a song should be 
well located, with good transportation facilities, 
it takes time and work to bring virgin soil to a 
state of high cultivation. Then, after the farm or 
orchard is yielding its vegetables or fruit, pro- 


some 
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vided it ever does so, one has to face crop un- 
certainties, and all the possible difficulties of find- 
ing a satisfactory market for the produce. 

Southern plantation propositions always look 
attractive in prospectuses, but there is no luxury 
or ease in developing one, and no assurance of 
success. Moreover, under the guise of selling 
plantations and orange-groves in Florida, large 
areas of swamp land and worthless tracts in in- 
accessible locations are palmed off at exorbitant 
prices upon simple-minded people, who do not 
realize that vast stretches in southern Florida are 
in practically the same condition to-day as when 
Ponce de Leon searched the peninsula in quest of 
the Fountain of Youth. 

I cannot imagine that any one of ordinary in- 
telligence would buy plantation property without 
first inspecting it. 


A PUBLISHING COMPANY'S STOCK 


On March 2. 1909, I paid $100 for ten shares of the pre- 
ferred stock of the Pearson Publishing Company, carrying 
a bonus of three shares of common stock. It was stated 
that this stock would pay seven per cent. but the only thing 
I have so far received is promises. I am most anxious to 
know if the stock is worth anything. 

S. B., Deerfield, N. Y, 
For an expression of opinion on this subject we 
refer S. B. to an article published in the Febru- 
ary number of MuNsgEy’s MAGAZINE, page 683, 
under the title of “ Highly Financial 
Allurements.” 


Colored 


NO ADMIRER OF FINANCIAL EDITORS 


J. H. S, of Cleveland, Ohio, sends us a long 
list of questions, some of which he evidently re- 
gards as posers. He adds that he expects to see 
all of them answered in our next issue, as we have 
“advertised” that we will reply to inquiries. 

As a matter of fact, we have never promised to 
publish answers to any and all questions. To do 
so would involve much useless repetition and waste 
of space. We are, however, willing to reply, by 
letter or in print, to questions asked in good faith 
by readers who are genuinely in need of advice or 
information. 

We seriously doubt whether the queries put by 
J. H. S. can be classed as such. Many of them were 
fully answered in our February number, in articles 
headed “ Highly Colored Financial Allurements ” 
and “ We Do Not Apologize.” If J. H. S. were 
a reader of this department, he would not need 
any further explanation. 

The apparent purpose of his other questions is 
to “draw” us in regard to certain matters on 
which his opinion presumably differs from ours. 
He evidently holds a low opinion of the personal 
status of financial editors, and of the value of their 


work. For instance, he inquires: 


Is it not a fact that the editors, as a general rule, have 
to rely upon what information they get from other people? 
We might well reply that practically all infor- 
mation, on most topics of human knowledge, is 
directly or indirectly derived from other people. 
Financial information evolved within the brain 
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of an individual would be of little value. If J. 
H. S. wished to learn the earning power of a cer- 
would he ask questions 
men—or 


tain railroad, for instance, 
and consult reports—the work of other 
would he shut himself up in an empty room and 
think ? 

Again, our correspondent inquires 


Is it not a fact that if some one told you a certain com- 


pany was “no good,”’ you would answer inquiries to that 


effect? 

Most certainly it fact. Under the ex- 
isting libel laws, it would be an expensive amuse- 
ment to assert that companies were “no good” on 
mere hearsay evidence. Such is not our practise. 

But it is not worth while to make any further 
answer to such questions. We apologize for having 
already given them so much space. 


is not a 


ST. PAUL BONDS AND COUPON SHEETS 


Some time ago I purchased a Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul general mortgage four-per-cent bond of 1989, Series A. 
I find that coupons are attached to it up to 1940, the latest 
being for the year 1939. Are all the bonds of this issue 
the same, and does the company issue more coupons when 
these run out? Please tell me what — know of this bond. 

J]. E. D., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Under its general mortgage, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul issues Series A bonds bearing 
four per cent interest, and Series B, bearing three 
and one-half per cent interest. Both series mature 
in May, 1989. The general mortgage was created 
in 1889, and covers a period of one hundred 
years. It authorizes a total issue of $150,000,000 
bonds, and, in due time, through the retirefhent of 
old underlying bonds, it becomes an absolute first 
the original Chicago, Milwaukee 


mortgage upon 
and St. Paul property. It is one of the best 
American railway bonds. 

Railway mortgages are now made for very 


long periods. In consequence, it frequently hap- 
pens that corporations selling bonds with a remote 
maturity do not attach the coupon sheets covering 
the entire period of the bond. The full quota of 
sheets would add greatly to the bulk of the bond, 
and possibly the coupons for payments to be made 
seventy or eighty might not survive 
the handling of many years. New coupon sheets 
will be supplied to the holders of St. Paul general 
the present supply, which 
runs out 


years hence 


bonds after 
first fifty years, 


mortgage 
covers the 


\ LIST OF BONDS 


What is your opinion of the following bonds for an in- 
vestment—Carolina, Clinchfield and Ohio Railroad; Bush 
Terminal; New York, Lake Erie and Western Coal and 
Railroad Company? How as io the safety of the principal 
invested in these bonds, and are they readily salable? 

What is the present standing of Wabash Pittsburgh 
Terminal first four-per-cents? Would you advise me to 


hold them or to dispose of them? 
N. R., Easton, Pa. 


be careful to indicate a 
you make inquiry concern- 
og in it. It is well to 
the date of issue, the 


You should alwys 
bond specifically when 
ing it, or think cif investis 
note the rate of interest, 
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the character of the issue, 
whether first, general, or refunding mortgage, or 
collateral trust, or the like. You cannot take too 
much care in matters of this kind. 

There are bonds and bonds. Though a man 
might be born in a stable he is not a horse, and 
some things called bonds are not bonds at. all, 
for all that they have the word “bond” printed 
on them. 

In the present instance, the bonds mentioned 
above appear among the current offerings of 
responsible houses. The issues are represented 
as well secured, and, although not ranking as in- 
vestments of the very highest standard, they are 
securities such as a careful business man might 
take. They are bonds which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, can be sold without difficulty. 

The Wabash Pittsburgh Terminal situation is 


date of maturity, 


too complicated for discussion here. It would 
require a volume to do it justice. If I were a 
holder of the first mortgage bonds, I think I 


should stand by the proposition, and see how the 
conflicting committees come out of their wrangle; 
but I disclaim all responsibility for this opinion. 


THE GAS THAT WENT OUT 


In 1908 I bought some stock in the Bay State Gas Com- 
pany, exploited by Thomas W. Lawson. Please let me 
know the present value of the shares and the standing of 
the company. Is Mr. Lawson still with it? 

P. F. N., Seattle, Wash. 

It is difficult to indicate the present value of 
the Bay State Gas Company of Delaware. Value 
is one thing; price another. Recent quotations 
for the stock on the New York curb are one-half 
of one per cent bid, five-eighths of one per cent 
asked. It cannot go much lower without entering 
the class of commodities that are sold by bulk 
instead of notation 

The company maintains a corporate existence, 
and held an annual meeting not long ago, but sub- 
mitted no financial statement. - Mr. Lawson is 
still identified with the Bay State Gas Company. 
He has been as good as his word given to the 
shareholders when, in waging war on the “ Sys- 
he asserted that he would never abandon 
them. Bay State Gas, he said, was to be his 
monument, but at present it is rather a dent in 
the earth than a shaft rearing heavenward. 

The shareholders have recently received circu- 
lars from Mr. Lawson notifying them that the 
control of the National Hartel Light Company has 
been acquired by the Bay State Gas Company. 
This is said to be a five-million-dollar corpora- 
tion with a patented system of lighting. The 
name of the company does not appear in the 
manuals dealing with industrial concerns and 
public utility companies. Mr. Lawson says that 
he financed this company until it demonstrated 
its ability to produce a white light; then he turned 
it over to the Bay State Gas Company. The con- 
sideration received for it is not mentioned. 


tem,” 














